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You’d  never  know  it  to  look  at  him,  but  our  Little  Man  just  turned  50. 

In  that  time,  he’s  summarized  the  reviews  of  our  critics  for  thousands  of  movies, 
plays  and  musical  performances.  He’s  held  up  remarkably  well,  too.  Especially 
when  you  consider  he’s  had  to  sit  through  all  five  Rocky  movies,  to  say  nothing  of 
Pia  Zadora’s  singing  debut. 

Week  after  week  for  50  years.  Chronicle  readers  have  been  on  the  edge  of 
their  seats,  waiting  to  see  if  this  little  guy  jumps  out  of  his,  dozes  off,  or  simply 
walks  away.  In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  entertainment  in  the  Bay  Area,  most  folks 
won’t  leave  home  without  him. 

This  month.  The  Chronicle  pays  tribute  to  all  his  dedication  and  hard  work 
with  a  month  long  celebration.  It’s  the  least  we  can  do.  After  all,  think  of  all  the 
times  he’s  saved  our  readers  f  7.00  and  parking. 
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SEPTEMBER 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Haitior  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Al’s  Oasis.  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

22 —  American  Advertising  Federation  National  Advertising  Law  and 
Business  Conference,  Le  Parker-Meridien  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23 —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon.  Nev. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  Hotel,  Bloomirigton,  Minn. 

24-26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima.  Wash. 

24- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  &  Resort,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Cartton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

28- 1Qf1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Annual  General  Assembly,  The 

Palace  Hotel,  Madrid,  Spain. 

29- 10if1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 

Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 


OCTOBER 

1-2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Nassau  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

1- 4 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Professional  Conference,  The 

Hyatt  Regerxry  Hotel/Illinois  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

2- 4 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Family  Newspaper 

Conference,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

7-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

9-10 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette 
Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

9-11  — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Fall  Board  Meeting,  The  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

10 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  “Cracker  Crumble,"  The  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  The 

Hilton  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

11- 14 — Newspaper  Research  ciouncil.  Annual  Conference,  The  St.  Paul  Ho¬ 

tel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

13-17 — American  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Eldorado  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

16-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Holiday 
Inn,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

18-20 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  III. 

23-25  —  Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  of  Inner  City 
Problems:  An  Urban  Issues  Conference  for  Journalists,"  The  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Center  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"IN COVERING  THIS  CAMfAiGN  I  LOOKED  FORWARD 

TO  OSING  WORDS  LIKE  IKTEfiRlTli;  VISION,  HOHESTf, 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  AMD  TRUTH-* 


*  INSTEAD,  ALL  I'm  WRITING  ABOOT  15  LIES, 
IM5ULTS,  RUMORS,  INFIDELITY,  DECEPTION. 
CORRUPTION,  AMD  FRAUD-' 


Appeals  court  says 
magazine  was  liable 
in  contract  murder 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  upheld  a  ruling  that  Soldier 
of  Fortune  magazine  was  liable  in  the  contract  murder  of 
a  man  whose  killers  were  hired  through  a  “sinister”  and 
suggestive  classified  ad  in  the  Boulder,  Colo.,  magazine. 

The  ruling  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  1 1th  Circuit,  Atlanta,  upheld  a  $4.3  million  damage 
award  to  the  sons  of  the  victim,  Richard  Braun  of  subur¬ 
ban  Atlanta. 

The  appeals  panel,  which  ruled  2-to- 1 ,  found  that  pub¬ 
lishers  were  liable  “for  compensatory  damages  for  neg¬ 
ligently  publishing  a  commercial  advertisement  where 
the  ad  on  its  face,  and  without  the  need  for  investigation, 
makes  it  apparent  that  there  is  a  substantial  danger  of  harm 
to  the  public.” 

The  panel  said  Savage’s  advertisement  “clearly  con¬ 
veyed  that  he  was  ready,  willing  and  able  to  use  his  gun 
to  commit  crimes.” 

The  ad  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  the  magazine  in 
June  1985  by  Michael  Savage  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  read, 
“GUN  FOR  HIRE:  37-year-old  professional  mercenary 
desires  jobs.  Vietnam  veteran.  Discrete  and  very  private. 
Body  guard,  courier,  and  other  special  skills.  All  jobs 
considered.”  It  then  listed  two  phone  numbers  and  a  mail¬ 
ing  address. 

Sometime  in  August  1985,  two  business  associates  of 
Braun,  Bruce  Gastwirth  and  John  H.  Moore,  contacted 
Savage  through  the  information  in  the  ad.  Braun  was 
gunned  down  later  that  month  in  his  driveway. 

In  1989,  Moore,  Gastwirth,  Savage  and  his  associate 
who  killed  Braun,  Sean  T.  Doutre,  were  convicted  on  fed¬ 
eral  charges  of  conspiracy  in  the  killing  of  Braun.  His 
sons,  Michael,  23,  and  Ian,  26,  instituted  the  civil  suit 
against  the  magazine  soon  after. 
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Every  week,  seven  Sullivan  Graphics  piants  piace  eur  mark  ef  auaiity  en  skids 
heiding  milliens  of  heatset  offset  and  1  lexo  products.  We  print  them  for  customers 
who  want  the  best  in  quaiity  and  service.  They’re  skids  of  time-  and  dollar-sensitive  products.. .retail 
newspaper  inserts,  Sunday  comics,  large-format  publications,  Sunday  magazines  and  FSIs.  With  our  tremendous 
capacity  and  65  years  of  printing  experience,  we  consistently  meet  our  customers’  tight  production  schedules  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Our  customers  depend  on  Sullivan  Graphics  and  our  fifteen  satellite-linked  American  Color  prepress  locations 
for  consistent,  quality  printing  and  responsive  service. 

Call  our  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Terry  Tringle,  at  (615)  377-0377  He’ll  help  you  put  Sullivan’s  mark  of 
quality  and  performance  on  every  skid  of  your  printed  products. 


Sullivan  Graphics  •  100  Winners  Circle  •  Brentwood,  TN  37027 


IN  BRIEF - 


NAAonTV 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  the  trade  group  that  urges 
citizens  and  advertisers  to  use  news¬ 
papers,  is  on  the  air  with  a  monthly 
satellite  television  news  program  for 
and  about  newspapers. 

The  television  show  is  in  addition 
to  the  NAA’s  monthly  glossy  maga¬ 
zine,  presstime,  and  several  planned 
newsletters. 

Ironically,  except  for  an  infrequent 
tabloid  on  newspaper  technology, 
NAA  publishes  no  regular  newspa¬ 
per. 

Begun  in  April,  the  satellite  tv  show 
is  being  renamed  in  October,  believe 
it  or  not,  “NAA  Today,”  an  apparent 
allusion  to  Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today, 
where  NAA  president  and  CEO  Cath- 
leen  Black  toiled  as  publisher  for  nine 
years. 

The  program  is  financed  by  News¬ 
paper  Satellite  Network  and  broad¬ 
cast  to  its  260  newspaper  clients,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recently  signed  81  Gan¬ 
nett  papers.  NAA  contributes  pro¬ 
gramming,  ideas  and  personnel. 

The  one-hour  show,  described  as  a 
monthly  video  magazine,  which 
sometimes  includes  Black,  is  broken 
into  five  or  six  segments,  such  as  sales 
ideas  of  the  month,  NAA’s  lobbying 
activities,  the  effect  on  newspapers 
of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act,  and  interviews  with  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Programs  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  printed  information  sent 
by  facsimile. 

Gannett  inks 
video  deai 

Newspaper  Satellite  Network, 
which  provides  video  training  and  in¬ 
formation  by  direct-broadcast  satel¬ 
lite,  has  contracted  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  and  communications  to  Gannett 
Co.’s  81  dailies. 

Based  in  Dallas,  NSN  said  it  will 
broadcast  NSN’s  line  of  video  train¬ 
ing  and  informational  programs  to 
Gannett  papers.  Additionally,  through 
an  internal  network  called  Ganettlink, 
Gannett  will  be  able  to  broadcast  sem¬ 
inars  to  all  its  papers.  Labor  lawyers, 
for  example,  could  broadcast  from 
anywhere  to  Gannett  personnel  de¬ 
partments  around  the  country  about 
developments  in  labor  law. 

NSN’s  services  “offer  an  important 
competitive  advantage  to  us,”  said 
Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh,  senior  vice 
president  of  Gannett’ s  Newspaper  Di- 


Richard  Capen,  Jr.,  (right)  former  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  pre¬ 
sents  his  credentials  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain  to  King  Juan  Carlos. 


Founded  in  1989  and  boasting  260 
newspaper  clients,  NSN  said  more 
than  140  newspapers  have  signed  up 
since  a  “partnership”  was  announced 
in  January  to  have  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  contribute  to  pro¬ 
gramming. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  out 
there,”  for  satellite  video  services, 
says  NSN  vice  president  Suzanne  Pry- 
therch. 

NSN  charges  monthly  fees,  based 
on  circulation,  and  delivers  one  pro¬ 
gram  a  week  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
affecting  newspapers,  for  example, 
how  to  sell  against  competing  media. 


Record  cuts 
34  positions 


In  its  second  round  of  job  cuts  in  a 
year.  The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J., 
has  eliminated  34  jobs. 

As  many  as  85  employees  from  all 
departments  had  their  jobs  shifted  or 
eliminated.  They  were  allowed  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  40  full-  and  1 1  part-time  jobs, 
some  of  which  were  opened  through 
early  retirements. 

Advertising  revenues  have  dropped 
20%  since  1987  and  the  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Y ork  City  ’  s  affluent  New 
Jersey  suburbs,  “continues  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  a  difficult  economy”  said 
Record  president  Robert  J.  Sapanara. 

Employees  who  lose  their  jobs  will 
receive  two  weeks’  severance  pay  per 
year  of  service,  up  to  52  weeks. 


The  staff  cuts  will  reduce  payroll 
to  1 , 1 60,  from  a  peak  of  nearly  1 ,500 
in  1990. 

In  the  early  retirement  plan,  54  em¬ 
ployees  accepted  one  week’s  pay  per 
year  of  service,  five  extra  years  of 
pension  benefits  and  full  medical  ben¬ 
efits. 

Last  September,  as  part  of  its  first 
layoffs  since  the  Great  Depression  in 
the  1930s,  the  paper  laid  off  59  full- 
and  79  part-time  workers.  It  has  also 
frozen  wages  this  year,  eliminated 
profit  sharing  for  two  years  and  sus¬ 
pended  the  company  ’  s  share  of  a  sav¬ 
ings  incentive  plan. 

Besides  being  beset  by  the  linger¬ 
ing  recession  in  the  Northeast,  the 
Record  has  had  trouble  financing  its 
new  $150  million  printing  plant  in 
Morris  County,  west  of  its  Bergen 
County  base. 

In  other  developments,  Bergen 
County  has  approved  plans  to  buy  and 
protect  14  acres  of  forest  owned  by 
Record  publisher  Malcolm  Borg.  The 
county  agreed  to  accept  $1.5  million 
in  state  funds  to  acquire  the  property. 
Borg  was  asking  $3.5  million,  but  was 
willing  to  negotiate. 

New  edition 

The  five-day  Ante/ope  Valley  Press 
in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  is  adding  a  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  beginning  Oct.  3. 

The  addition  means  the  paper  will 
be  delivered  to  about  60,000  homes 
every  day  but  Monday.  No  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  increase  was  planned. 
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Bill  Frakes  -  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 


Photos  you  need,  when  you  need  them. 

Either  by  satellite  or  via  PressLink,  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  offers 
outstanding  photos  from  the  nation  s  top  newspapers. 

Contact  Walter  Mahoney  at  1  -800-245-6536  to 
put  KRT  to  work  for  your  paper. 


Khfgfit-flfefcter 

THbime 


Produced  by  Knight-Ridder  and  Tribune  Company  newspapers  with  contributions  from  The  Boston  Globe, 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  New  York  Daily  News,  Orange  County  Register  and  The  Seattle  Times. 

Marketed  worldwide  by  Tribune  Media  Services,  Inc.  •  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


THAT  CROPS,  BURNS,  DODOES, 
CAPnONS,  COLOR  CORRECTS. 

AND  WBOHS  ONLY  1Z6  LBS. 

When  you  need  to  get  the  news  out  fast,  easily  under  an  airline 
every  second  counts.  That’s  why  you  need  the  new,  seat  or  into  an  over 
Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo  transmitter.  Its  speed,  light  head  compartment, 
weight,  and  other  impressive  features  make  all  the  dif-  An  optional,  rugged, 
ference  in  the  world.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  an  hardshell  shipping 
assignment  may  be.  case  is  also  available. 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE  TO 
THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  SECONOS. 

The  new  Nikon  NT-3000  provides  the  fastest 
high  quality,  digital  photo  transmission  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  a  single  portable  unit  Just  plug  it 
in.  Turn  it  on.  And  transmit  Its  calibra- 
^  tion  system  is  so  efficient  there's  no 
warm-up  time. 


so  VERSATILE,  IT  OPERATES 
AS  A  SELF-CONTAINED 
WORKSTATION. 

From  2700  DPI  scanning,  to 
image  editing,  to  digital  transmission,  the  full-featured 
NT-3000  does  it  alt 

Cursor  keys  and  a  mouse  let  you  instruct  its  on¬ 
board  computer  which  has  a  full  color  LCD  display 
monifor,  and  a  full  keyboard  for  creating  captions,  iq 
There’s  even  a  hand-held,  black  and  white  scanner  so 
you  can  scan  handwritten  captions  or  printed  material. 

What's  more,  the  NT-3000  can  store  up  to  80  t- 
compressed  images.  And,  transmit  user  selected  con-  trans 
tact  sheets  of  low  resolution  images  so  editors  can  to  thi 
choose  the  image  they  want  to  print.  It  even  allows  withou 
remote  access  to  contact  sheets  or  individual  high  reso-  Ant 
lution  images.  we  offer 


SO  ADVANCED, 

YOU  KNOW  IT’S  A 
fastest  NIKON, 

avail-  The  NT-3000  was  carefully 
Jug  it  researched,  designed  and  tested  with  the  field  pho 
Jbra-  tographer  and  photo  editor  in  mind.  It  features 
j  no  Nikon’s  latest  high-speed,  state-of-the-art  scanning 
of  color  or  monochrome,  positive  or  negative  film. 

And  offers  advanced  digital  transmission.  It  even 
5  has  built-in  multitasking  software  to  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  scanning,  captioning  and  transmission. 

Designed  to  accommodate  future  technological 
advances  and  improvements,  the  NT-3000  is  also 
fully  compatible  with  all  major  communications  and 
network  systems,  worldwide. 

And  for  those  with  analog  requirements,  the 
NT-3000  is  optionally  capable  of  simultaneous  ana¬ 
log  transmission. 


SO  COMPACT,  IT  FITS 
UNDER  AN  AIRLINE  SEAT. 

At  just  17.6  lbs.,  the  NT-3000  is  so  light,  you  can 
bring  it  anywhere,  set  it  up  anywhere.  Perfect  for 
on-location  use!  Its  well-designed,  durable  carry-on  bag 
has  room  for  all  the  NT-3000  accessories.  And  it  slides 


terial.  BUY  OR  LEASE. 

to  80  As  you  can  see,  the  Nikon  NT-3(XX)  digital  photo 
1  con-  transmitter  is  a  true  Nikon  system  tool  so  essential 
>  can  to  the  job,  no  news  organization  can  afford  to  be 
<ows  without  at  least  one. 

so-  And  because  it’s  an  important  investment, 
we  offer  you  the  option  to  buy  or  lease  directly  from 
Nikon.  We  have  an  attractive  lease  package  with  flex¬ 
ible  rates  and  terms  to  meet  every  need.  For  more 
information,  write:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Dept.E2,  101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY 
11706.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon. 
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Two  favorable  surveys 

Because  of  economies  forced  on  them  by  the  recent  recession, 
newspapers  are  coming  out  of  it  leaner  and  in  better  financial 
shape.  Unfortunately,  the  anticipated  advertising  resurgence 
throughout  the  business  has  yet  to  develop. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  adage,  two  swallows  do  not  a  springtime 
make,  but  two  recent  surveys  inspire  optimism  that  it  may  not  be 
too  far  away. 

A  study  involving  255  retail  advertisers  in  two  cities  ranked 
newspapers  first  in  “reliability  of  keeping  promises”  (E&P,  Sept. 
5,  Page  22).  The  survey  found  too  that  newspaper  advertising  also 
generated  the  most  store  traffic.  That  should  all  be  useful  to  the 
sales  staffs. 

Another  survey  reported  in  this  issue  shows  that  weekday  news¬ 
paper  readership,  as  well  as  Sunday  readership,  has  increased  this 
year.  The  figures  include  both  men  and  women.  This  has  sparked 
optimism  that  a  20-year  decline  may  have  bottomed  out. 

We  feel  it  is  significant  that  Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau 
conducted  household  interviews  with  22,000  Americans  for  this 
study.  Contrast  that  with  broadcast  media  claims  based  on  less 
than  2,000  contacts. 

Newspapers  are  an  essential  part  of  living  in  America,  and  a  lot 
of  consumers  as  well  as  advertisers  seem  to  feel  the  same  way. 

Responding  to  demand 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince  them,  but  newspapers  have 
been  responding  to  the  demands  of  advertisers  for  more  detailed 
circulation  information. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  revealed  this  week  that  its  au¬ 
dited  ZIP  code  program  has  passed  a  maj  or  milestone  with  the  en¬ 
listment  of  its  1, 000th  newspaper.  More  than  two-thirds  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  have  now  joined  the  program.  This  rep¬ 
resents  about  80%  of  ABC  audited  newspaper  circulation. 

Fora  long  period  it  appeared  that  newspaper  executives  could 
not  see  the  value  in  this  program  and  largely  ignored  the  advice, 
and  demands,  of  some  large  advertisers.  Between  1980  and  1985 
only  138  newspapers  joined  up.  It  almost  took  a  stone  wall  to  fall  on 
them,  but  by  19^  they  began  to  see  the  light  and  the  400th  paper 
enrolled.  A  year  later  the  600th  paper  was  reporting  ZIP  codes.  In 
February  of  1991  the  figure  was  800  and  six  months  later  reached 
900.  Now  it  is  over  1,000. 

The  fears  of  publishers  that  ZIP  code  auditing  would  be  expen¬ 
sive  and  used  against  them  by  their  competitors  have  been  proven 
unfounded  and  we  are  told  they  now  find  the  program  works  to 
their  advantage.  E&P  quotes  the  “father”  of  ZIP  code  auditing, 
Robert  G.  Kissel,  former  national  retail  advertising  manager  for 
Sears,  as  saying; 

“The  basic  proposition  still  stands:  Newspapers  have  to  serve 
their  customers  and  this  is  what  the  customers  want.”  The  reac¬ 
tion  time  has  sometimes  been  a  little  slow,  but  this  is  exactly  what 
newspapers  have  been  doing  for  advertisers  and  readers  during 
the  last  few  years. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Calls  it  ‘parachute’  journalism 


As  a  j-school  teacher,  I  would  give 
a  failing  grade  to  the  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  piece  Aug.  1,  titled  “Will  j- 
school  degrees  change  the  face  of 
British  newspapers?”  As  an  editor,  1 
would  throw  it  back  for  a  rewrite  and 
more  research. 

Scribe  Dan  Ehrlich,  an  American 
with  an  American  j-degree,  writes  in 
the  best  tradition  of  parachute  jour¬ 
nalism. 

How  could  he  attempt  an  overview 
of  U.K.  journalism  schools  without 
mentioning  the  best  school  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation? 

The  Centre  for  Journalism  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Wales,  in  Cardiff, 
has  both  a  diploma  program  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’ s  program,  both  of  which  are  be¬ 
sieged  with  talented  applicants.  The 
school’s  faculty  have  trans-Atlantic 
experience  as  teachers,  researchers  and 
journalists.  They  are  being  constantly 
consulted  on  journalistic  matters,  and 
they  distinguished  themselves  with  re¬ 
search  on  the  Falklands  and  Gulf  wars, 
and  the  place  is  equipped  with  state- 
of-the-art  facilities  for  both  radio  and 
newspaper  journalism. 

British  journalism  is  changing  fast, 
and  for  the  better.  When  I  was  invited 
to  give  a  journalism  ethics  class  at  the 
Cardiff  school  two  years  ago,  it  was 
probably  the  first  ethics  class  in  any 
British  j-school.  Ethics  remains  a  dirty 


Not  archenemies 

The  headline  and  the  lead  were  an 
unfortunate  start  to  the  otherwise  ac¬ 
curate  story  on  the  BellSouth  media 
hospitality  lounge  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Bell  South  does  not  see  newspapers 
and  especially  does  not  see  reporters 
as  an  archenemy.  Far  from  it,  they  are 
a  valuable  way  for  us  to  communicate 
with  our  customers  through  accurate 
news  stories. 

If  the  publishers’  trade  association 
in  Washington  chooses  to  declare  the 
telephone  companies  as  the  political 
enemy,  so  be  it. 

We  hope  our  daily  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  reporters  and  our  hos¬ 
pitality  at  the  political  conventions, 
prove  us  to  be  friends  of  journalists, 
both  print  and  electronic. 

Bill  McCloskey 

(McCloskey  is  manager  of  media 
relations,  BellSouth.) 


word  in  most  U.K.  newsrooms,  and 
though  the  best  papers  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  the  worst  —  notably 
Sport  —  are  indubitably  the  worst. 
But  increasing  numbers  of  respected 
British  journalists  are  visiting  the 
Centre  for  Journalism  Studies,  par¬ 
ticipating  as  guests,  and  going  away 
impressed. 

As  Ehrlich  should  realize,  j-schools 
do  not  themselves  change  journalism: 
They  reflect  changes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  British  public  are  increas¬ 
ingly  demanding  more  accountability 
from  journalists,  with  rising  criticism 
of  such  practices  as  door-stepping 
(picketing  people’s  homes  for  pictures 
or  quotes)  and  checkbook  journalism 
(paying  for  interviews).  British  j- 
schools  are  producing  a  new  breed  of 
mature  and  responsible  writers  and  ed¬ 
itors.  By  quoting  the  editor  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  Daily  Star  rejecting  j-schools,  he 
simply  proves  the  obvious.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  respected  editors 
who  are  more  thoughtful  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  fresh  winds  blowing  through 
their  corridors. 

Nicholas  Russell 

(Russell,  a  former  journalist  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
teaches  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Regina,  and  was  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Cardiff,  1990-91.) 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

At  the  request  of  Donald  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  mobilized  the 
nation’s  press  in  an  all-out  effort  for 
a  gigantic  scrap  collection  drive  to 
keep  the  nation’s  steel  mills  blazing. 
R.  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
was  named  chairman  of  a  16-mem¬ 
ber  board  of  publishers. 

*  *  * 

The  Associated  Press  revealed  it 
now  has  1 5  women  reporters  on  a  staff 
that  was  previously  a  “male  strong¬ 
hold.” 

4:  *  * 

Five  Arkansas  dailies,  under  the 
leadership  of  C.E. Palmer,  owner  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record  and 
New  Era,  established  the  first  Tele¬ 
typesetter  network. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  12,  1942 


New  edition 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  serv¬ 
ing  northern  Los  Angeles  and  south¬ 
eastern  Kern  counties  in  California, 
will  add  a  Saturday  morning  edition 
on  Oct.  3. 


X  use  Religious  News 
Service  copy  for  my  own 
background,  ideas  and 
sources.  The  depth  is  always 
there  for  me.  RNS  makes  my 
job  much  easier.” 

—  Gayle  White,  religion  writer,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution.  "Religion  Reporter  of  the  Year"  (Religion 
Newswriters  Assn.,  1 992) 
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Business  as  usual.  Anything  but.  We’ve  studied 
the  new  needs  of  newspapering,  just  as  you  have, 
and  we’ve  changed  with  the  times.  The  result  is 
a  USA  Weekend  that  works  for  today’s  readers. 

Our  editorial  is  young,  attracting  a 
greater  diversification  of  readers. 


WEEKEND 


Each  issue  invites  readers  to  interact  and 
respond.  And  we  are  an  economical  addition  to 
your  newspaper.  Which  is  why  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  discovering  USA  Weekend. 

To  find  out  why  we’ll  work  for  you,  call 
Chuck  Gabrielson  at  (212)  715-2148. 


Right  now. 


E&P 


September  12, 1992 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Major  milestone 

1,000th  newspaper  joins  ABC  audited  ZiP  code  program 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
audited  ZIP  code  program  marked  a 
major  milestone  Aug.  31  when  the 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  became 
the  1,000th  newspaper  that  provides 
circulation  by  ZIP  code  or  Canadian 
Postal  Code  in  its  annual  audit. 

With  this  1,000th  member  —  and 
the  1,001st,  the  North  Bay  (Ontario) 
Nugget  will  release  its  Postal  Code 
audit  this  month  —  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  ABC  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  members  have  now  joined  the 
audited  ZIP  code  program. 

When  measured  by  circulation  the 
figures  are  even  more  impressive; 
About  80%  of  ABC  audited  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  also  reports  its  figures 
by  ZIP  or  Postal  Codes. 

The  1 ,000th  member  is  a  milestone 
that  looked  nearly  unreachable  when 
the  program  was  inaugurated  in  1980. 

In  fact,  at  a  recent  ABC  staff  lun¬ 
cheon,  bureau  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  M.  David  Keil  confessed 
that  he  had  not  thought  the  program 
would  ever  grow  to  1,000  members. 

Given  the  program’s  rocky  start, 
that  skepticism  was  not  misplaced. 

Newspapers,  especially  the  bigger 
metro  dailies,  were  dragged  kicking 
and  screaming  into  the  program. 

For  years,  ZIP  code  auditing  was 
one  of  those  perennial  ABC  contro¬ 
versies,  argued  as  fiercely  as  the  dis¬ 
putes  about  counting  bulk  circulation 
or  auditing  free  publications. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  controver¬ 
sies  that  seemed  to  unite  both  large 
and  small  newspapers. 

Small  papers  worried  that  ZIP  code 
reporting  would  be  expensive,  and  es¬ 
sentially  useless. 

Big  papers  feared  their  ZIP  code 
circulation  figures  would  be  used 
against  them  by  shoppers  and  direct 
mailers. 

The  buzzword  at  the  time  was 
“cherry-picking”  —  the  fear  that 
mailers  and  shoppers  would  sell 


against  specific  newspaper  ZIP  code 
results,  stripping  away  the  ones  with 
the  best  advertiser  appeal. 

“I  don’ t  want  Advo  to  take  those  num¬ 
bers  and  say,  ‘Look  at  the  penetration 
in  this  or  that  ZIP  code.  I  can  double 
that,  or  triple  that,  or  whatever,’  ”  one 
metro  daily  general  manager,  who  in¬ 
sisted  his  name  not  be  used,  told  E&P 
at  ABC’s  1984  annual  meeting. 

At  the  time,  many  newspapers  were 
particularly  outraged  at  attempts  by 
ABC  advertiser  and  ad  agency  —  and 
a  few  newspaper  —  members  to  make 
ZIP  code  auditing  mandatory. 

In  1982,  in  fact,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  declared  that  ZIP  code  re¬ 
porting  would  become  mandatory  in 
three  years. 


“At  that  time,  there  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  semi-revolution,  going  on 
with  the  direct  mailers  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  [shoppers]  who  were  telling  us 
how  they  could  target  the  markets 
around  our  store,”  Kissel  said.  “So  we 
took  those  thoughts  to  newspapers.” 

Newspapers  showed  little  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Kissel  recalled. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  this  to  sound 
negative,  but  it  takes  a  while  to  get 
newspapers  going.  They  are  very  con¬ 
servative,  let’s  say,  to  use  a  nice 
word,”  Kissel  said. 

Where  newspapers  were  hesitant, 
big  retailers  were  gung-ho.  Kissel 
found.  A  survey  he  conducted  of  re¬ 
tail  chains  showed  more  than  80%  fa¬ 
vored  audited  ZIP  code  reporting  of 


Newspapers,  especially  the  bigger  metro  dailies, 
were  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  into  the  program. 


When  1985  finally  came,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  controversy  forced  the  board 
to  simply  give  up.  ZIP  code  auditing 
would  remain  optional. 

However,  bigger  forces  than  ABC 
board-of-director  recommendations 
were  at  work  in  the  marketplace, 
forces  most  newspapers  eventually 
found  irresistible. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  the  simple 
fact  that  advertisers  —  especially 
huge  advertisers  —  thought  ZIP  code 
reporting  was  a  good  idea. 

If  ZIP  code  auditing  had  a  father  it 
was  probably  Robert  G.  Kissel,  then 
the  national  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
a  member  of  the  ABC  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

“Most  of  [Sears’]  revolving  charge 
accounts  and  credit  accounts  were  re¬ 
ported  by  ZIP  codes  targeted  to  the  ar¬ 
eas  where  we  had  stores,”  Kissel,  now 
retired,  recalled  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  from  his  Northbrook,  Ill.,  home. 


newspaper  circulation. 

That  kind  of  widespread  advertiser 
enthusiasm  made  newspaper  accep¬ 
tance  of  ZIP  code  reporting  in¬ 
evitable,  Kissel  said. 

“The  basic  proposition  still  stands: 
Newspapers  have  to  serve  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  this  is  what  the  customers 
want,”  he  said. 

John  R.  Payne,  ABC  senior  vice 
president  of  member  services,  puts  it 
another  way:  “This  is  a  totally  ad¬ 
vertiser-driven  program.” 

Payne  noted  that  many  newspapers 
would  provide  unaudited  ZIP  code  in¬ 
formation.  Big  advertisers  simply  be¬ 
gan  to  demand  that  newspapers  get 
their  ZIP  code  circulations  audited. 

“It’s  very  difficult  if  you  are  pro¬ 
viding  ZIP  code  information  already, 
and  a  Sears  says  why  don’t  you  get  it 
audited  —  I  mean,  what  is  your  re¬ 
sponse  going  to  be?”  he  said. 

However,  Payne  also  noted  that 
(See  ZIP  CODES  on  page  12) 
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ZIP  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


newspapers  have  also  come  to  accept 
ZIP  code  reporting  because  it  turned 
out  to  be  good  for  their  own  business. 

“What  happened  is  that  newspapers 
started  to  see  that  they  could  sell  these 
ZIP  codes  and,  I  would  guess  in  most 
cases,  sell  it  at  a  premium,”  he  said. 

“We  don’t  hear  that  objection  about 
cherry-picking  much  anymore.” 

Besides,  Payne  added,  “We  couldn’t 
do  much  about  cherry-picking  —  the 
world  changed.” 

i  Newspapers  also  tumbled  to  the  fact 

that  by  auditing  ZIP  codes  they  were 
also  enlisting  ABC  as  kind  of  com¬ 
puterized  sales  force. 

Advertisers  frequently  consult  the 
ABC  database  on  audited  ZIP  code 
circulations,  said  Steven  H.  Mueller, 
manager  of  newspaper  marketing. 

“Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  paper 
will  join  the  ZIP  code  audit  program, 
and  not  hear  from  any  advertisers,  so 
they  drop  out.  Then  the  advertisers 
start  calling,  saying,  ‘Why  aren’t  you 
reporting  ZIP  codes  anymore?’  They 
don’t  realize  the  advertisers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  information  through  the  data-  to  do  a  ZIP  audit.”  lem  has  been  accounting  for  single¬ 
bank,”  Mueller  said.  It  was  slow  work  overcoming  those  copy  circulation. 

Smaller  papers  in  particular  can  objections,  however.  The  papers  argue  that  the  audits 

benefit  from  the  databank,  he  added.  “It  has  been  in  only  the  past  three  should  somehow  account  for  the  fact 
“You  still  have  weeklies  that  say,  or  four  years  that  ZIP  auditing  has  be-  that  many  people  who  buy  their  pa- 

‘Gee,  everybody  knows  we  reach  all  gun  really  to  take  off,”  Mueller  said,  pers  in  Times  Square,  for  instance, 

of  our  town  or  all  of  our  city.’  The  In  fact,  in  the  first  five  years  from  live  in  a  much  more  upscale  neigh- 
point  we  try  to  get  across  is  the  [ad-  1980-85,  just  138  newspapers  joined,  borhood. 

vertisers]  in  Chicago  aren’t  aware  of  By  the  late  ’80s,  however,  the  pro-  ABC,  however,  does  not  work  like 
your  paper,”  Mueller  said.  gram  began  to  reach  critical  mass.  that,  senior  vice  president  for  mem- 

In  addition,  the  databank  can  pro-  InJuly  1988,  the  400th  paper  joined,  ber  services  John  Payne  says, 
duce  custom  reports  by  combining  and  less  than  a  year  later  the  600th  “We’re  simply  an  auditing  firm, 
newspaper  information  with  demo-  newspaper  was  reporting  ZIP  codes.  pjjjy  tgH  where  you  buy  a  pa- 

graphic  research  from  a  number  of  The  growth  began  to  accelerate  pgj. _ we  don’t  do  any  projections,” 

he  said. 

lids  dlso  lidd  d  lidrd  time  dt“ 

If  ZIP  code  auditing  had  a  father  it  was  probably  tracting  weeklies  and  non-dailies.  Just 

Robert  G.  Kissel,  then  the  national  retail  advertising  Mi^ireVsat?  participate, 

manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  a  member  of  irmanrways,  the  i,oooth  mem- 
the  ABC  board  of  directors.  ber  is  an  apt  symbol  of  the  range  of 

the  program. 

The  Gannett-owned  Chillicothe 

other  sources,  such  as  Claritas,  the  rapidly:  The  800th  member  joined  in  9 

U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  census.  February  of  1991,  and  the  900th  was  ci^ulation  weekdays  and 

“Our  goal  is  for  ABC  to  be  a  single  registered  just  six  months  later.  17,760  on  Saturdays, 

source  for  marketing,”  he  said.  It  took  almost  exactly  a  year  to  Located  in  rural  southern  Ohio,  its 

Another  long-time  newspaper  ob-  reach  the  1,000th  paper.  marketareaofRossCountyhas grown 

jection,  the  fear  that  ZIP  code  audit-  About  80%  of  all  member  papers  substantially, 
ing  would  be  expensive,  has  proven  with  daily  circulations  above  15,000  Publisher  Dorothy  Bland  said  the 
unfounded,  Mueller  said.  now  report  ZIP  codes.  About  three-  ZIP  code  program  would  target 

There  is  no  application  fee  for  a  ZIP  quarters  of  dailies  below  15,000  are  growth  as  well  as  develop  new  niche 
audit;  members  are  charged  only  for  participants,  ABC  says.  market  products, 

the  additional  audit  time.  The  most  notable  daily  newspaper  The  Gazette  joins  the  first  news- 

“It’s  an  audit  of  one  day’s  circula-  exceptions  are  probably  the  New  York  paper  in  the  ABC  ZIP  code  auditing 
tion,  a  snapshot,  so  it  is  not  expen-  City  papers,  none  of  which  include  program,  the  medium-sized  64,000- 
sive,”  he  said.  “As  far  as  the  field  au-  ZIP  code  breakdowns  in  their  audits,  circulation  County  Courier 

ditors,  it  takes  two  to  three  hours  max  In  New  York  City,  the  biggest  prob-  of  Levittown,  Pa. 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  honored  the  Chiilicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette 
for  being  its  1 ,000th  newspaper  member  to  break  out  its  audited  circuiation 
by  ZIP  code.  Pictured  ieft  to  right  at  the  Gazette’s  office  are  Steve  Muelier, 
Audit  Bureau  manager  of  newspaper  market;  Jim  Curry,  Gazette  circuiation 
manager;  Lois  Warnock,  Gazette  accounting  department;  circuiation 
staffers  Donna  May,  Lisa  Hail,  Amy  Smith  and  Keiiy  Chandier;  and  Dorothy 
Biand,  Gazette  president  and  pubiisher. 
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Race  issues  and  Asian  journaiists 

Race-related  topics  dominated  annual  convention  program 


By  Tony  Case 

Employment  concerns,  Japan  bash¬ 
ing,  and  news  coverage  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  riots  and  the  Woody  Allen- 
Soon-Yi  Farrow  Previn  affair  were 
just  a  few  of  the  issues  addressed  at 
the  recent  Asian  American  Journal¬ 
ists  Association  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

At  three  days  of  speeches,  work¬ 
shops  and  panel  discussions,  more 
than  600 journalists  from  diverse  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  backgrounds 
considered  concerns  running  the 
gamut  from  experiences  with  racism 
and  sexism  to  how  to  write  a  tighter 
news  story. 

Most  journalists’  conventions  fea¬ 
ture  plenty  of  talk  about  standard  top¬ 
ics  such  as  ethics,  covering  politics, 
and  getting  a  first  job.  But  more  emo¬ 
tional  issues — AIDS,  rape,  sexual  pol¬ 
itics  in  the  newsroom — also  provoked 
AAJA  conventioneers. 

The  pervasive  subject  of  the  gath¬ 
ering,  however,  was  race  relations, 
which  was  examined  by  several  pan¬ 
els  and  was  touched  on  by  many 
speakers.  Some  journalists  took  the 
opportunity  to  blast  the  news  media 
for  their  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riots,  and  for  pitting  African-Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Korean-Americans  against 
each  other. 

Another  race-related  issue,  diver¬ 
sity,  which  has  been  touted  as  a  key 
goal  for  newsrooms  of  the  nineties, 
piqued  the  interest  of  conventioneers. 

AAJA  officials  publicized  Unity 
’94,  a  joint  gathering  in  Atlanta  of  the 
AAJA,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and 
the  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation.  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter, 
NABJ  president  and  a  news  producer 
at  WAGA-TV,  Atlanta,  is  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  effort. 

As  Election  Day  looms,  and  as  the 
nation’ s  capital  played  host  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  politics  was  a  popular  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion — and,  as  these 
were  journalists,  debate. 

News  coverage  of  Campaign  ’92 
was  scrutinized  by  a  media  panel  that 
included  Michael  Frisby  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  correspondent  Cokie 
Roberts  and  producer  Dan  Woo  of 
ABC  News. 

Democratic  presidential  contender 


Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  and  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  key¬ 
note  speaker  Texas  Sen.  Phil  Gramm 
spoke  to  the  convention  during  a  clos¬ 
ing-day  luncheon. 

A  mini-controversy  arose  when 
Clinton,  who  earlier  this  year  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  conventions  of  both  the 
NABJ  and  the  NAHJ,  and  who  said 
he  would  appear  via  satellite  at  the 
AAJA  gathering,  instead  offered  to 
send  a  videotaped  message  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  field  questions  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  Clinton  camp  cited  “tech¬ 
nical  difficulties’’  and  “scheduling 
problems.’’ 

Soon  after  the  news  broke,  the 
AAJA  circulated  a  flyer,  imploring 
its  members  to  protest  the  action  and 
“remind  the  campaign  of  what  the 
governor  did  for  the  other  minority 


administrative  success. 

The  meeting  attracted  nearly  100 
more  attendees  than  last  year’s  con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  in  Seattle. 

Bryan  P.  Hori,  AAJA  treasurer  and 
operations  planning  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  estimated  that  the 
Washington  gathering  would  bring  in 
proceeds  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  on 
revenue  of  $150,000  or  so — unusual 
but  welcome  news  as  the  recession 
has  spelled  financial  trouble  for  many 
professional  organizations. 

Approximately  half  of  the  AAJ  A’ s 
revenues  come  from  the  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hori  noted.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  13  regional  chapters  keep  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  dues  paid 
by  1,100  members  nationally.  The 
AAJA’ s  current  budget  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $300,000. 


Some  journalists  took  the  opportunity  to  blast 
the  news  media  for  their  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riots— and  for  pitting  African-Americans  and  Korean- 
Americans  against  each  other. 


journalism  groups.” 

The  following  day,  Clinton  re¬ 
newed  his  promise  to  speak  to  the 
AAJA. 

The  candidate  visited  with  the 
group  for  nearly  a  half-hour,  ad¬ 
dressing  perfunctory  political  issues 
such  as  the  deficit  and  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  as  well  as  topics  custom-tailored 
for  the  gathering,  including  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  minorities.  The  most 
pressing  problems  affecting  the 
Asian-American  community,  Clinton 
told  the  convention,  are  unemploy¬ 
ment,  health  care  and  “the  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  our  people  across  racial  and 
ethnic  lines.” 

Sen.  Gramm,  who  spoke  to  the  con¬ 
vention  in  person,  defended  his 
party’s  heavy  concentration  on  fam¬ 
ily  values,  and,  like  Clinton,  decried 
racism  and  supported  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  minorities. 

Successful  convention 

The  1 1 -year-old  AAJA’s  fifth  an¬ 
nual  convention,  titled  “Facing  the 
Future,”  could  as  easily  have  been 
penned  “Smooth  Sailing”  as  the  con¬ 
clave  proved  to  be  both  a  financial  and 


“Like  other  organizations,  AAJA 
has  been  challenged  by  the  difficult 
economy  of  the  past  two-plus  years, 
but  as  funders  and  supporters  have 
made  difficult  choices  among  orga¬ 
nizations,  AAJA  has  fared  relatively 
well  because  of  its  history  of  prudent 
financial  behavior,”  according  to 
Hori. 

“The  AAJA  is  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  a  deserved  reputation  for  run¬ 
ning  a  tight  ship,”  he  added. 

Because  of  the  AAJA’s  efficient 
management  practices,  Hori  con¬ 
tended,  large  corporations  are  more 
willing  to  sponsor  the  organization 
financially. 

The  AAJA  has  a  restrictive  fund¬ 
raising  policy,  however,  as  only  me¬ 
dia  companies  are  allowed  to  under¬ 
write  association  events. 

The  AAJA’s  financial  committee 
presently  is  attempting  to  “determine 
ways  in  which  AAJA  can  minimize 
potential  conflicts  of  interests  while 
broadening  the  range  of  organizations 
from  which  AAJA  can  accept  sup¬ 
port,”  according  to  Hori. 

The  association  currently  accepts 
(See  ASIAN  on  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

goods,  services  and  scholarship  do¬ 
nations  from  non-media  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  example,  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  convention,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  presented  a  $2,000  schol¬ 
arship,  and  beermaker  Anheuser- 
Busch  Co.  provided  refreshments  for 
a  social  gathering. 

The  propriety  of  funding  from  al¬ 


cohol  and  tobacco  companies  was 
considered  at  the  AAJA  convention, 
as  it  was  at  the  recent  NABJ  meeting 
in  Detroit. 

AAJA  bylaws  currently  do  not  re¬ 
strict  the  group  from  accepting  dona¬ 
tions  from  those  companies,  but  some 
segments  of  the  organization — in¬ 
cluding  the  San  Francisco  chapter — 
have  gone  on  record  against  such 
funding. 

Leslie  Guevarra,  who  heads  up  the 
San  Francisco  chapter  and  is  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 


Chronicle,  asserted  that  alcohol  and 
tobacco  companies  “have  targeted 
minorities,  including  Asians,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  image  and  bolster  their 
clientele.” 

Other  AAJA  members  do  not  op¬ 
pose  accepting  the  funds,  however. 

Frank  Abe  of  KIRO  Radio,  Seat¬ 
tle,  told  the  AAJA  convention  publi¬ 
cation,  AAJA  Voices,  “My  friends  in 
San  Francisco — and  they  are  my 
friends — certainly  seem  to  feel  the 
need  to  be  really  scrupulous  about  this 


Ethnic  loyalty  vs.  pursuit  of  truth 

The  issue  is  explored  at  Asian  American  journalists’  convention 


By  Tony  Case 

So  far  this  year,  news  coverage  has 
reflected  both  the  courage  and  the 
plight  of  many  Asian- Americans. 

Unfortunately,  Asian-American 
journalists  are  still  running  up  against 
a  wall  in  their  attempts  to  cover  those 
stories  as  they  continue  to  be  subject 
to  widespread  discrimination  from  all 
fronts. 

Does  a  newsperson’s  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  affect  his  or  her  bias  in  cov¬ 
ering  news  that  has  a  racial  angle?  And 
what  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
prevent  minority  journalists  from  do¬ 
ing  their  job? 

These  concerns  were  examined  by 


As  an  example,  he  noted  the  ten¬ 
sions  between  Japan  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  Asian  nations. 

Growing  up  in  Taiwan  in  the  1950s, 
Millstein  related,  there  was  “rampant 
racism”  and  “a  distrust”  of  the 
Japanese  and  other  Asians. 

While  the  media  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ill  will  between  the 
races,  Millstein  asserted  that  the  press 
was  not  responsible  for  the  racism  he 
felt  as  a  young  person.  “It  is  a  mistake 
to  put  the  onus  totally  on  the  media,” 
he  said. 

Kyung  Yoon  of  New  York’s 
WNYW-TV  told  the  convention  that 
she  recently  had  been  “rudely  re¬ 
minded”  that  she  is  Asian-American. 


“We,  as  a  group,  need  to  be  careful  and  not  go  over 
the  edge  as  an  advocacy  group,  and  not  become  too 
emotional  about  what’s  going  on.” 


print  and  broadcast  journalists  at  the 
recent  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Lincoln  Millstein,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  features  at  the  Boston 
Globe,  said  that  he  was  “mildly  trou¬ 
bled”  by  the  feeling  of  “ethnic  loyalty 
versus  the  pursuit  of  truth”  at  the  gath¬ 
ering. 

“We,  as  a  group,  need  to  be  careful 
and  not  go  over  the  edge  as  an  advo¬ 
cacy  group,  and  not  become  too  emo¬ 
tional  about  what’ s  going  on,”  he  said. 

Millstein  observed  that,  while 
many  Caucasians  oversimplify  race 
relations  by  painting  a  “white  versus 
black”  picture,  many  Asian-Ameri- 
cans  also  oversimplify  by  failing  to 
address  issues  within  their  own  com¬ 
munity. 


The  reporter  was  dispatched  to 
filmmaker  Woody  Allen’ s  Manhattan 
residence  the  week  a  story  broke  con¬ 
cerning  Allen’s  domestic  problems 
with  the  actress  Mia  Farrow  and  his 
affair  with  Farrow’s  college-age 
daughter,  Soon-Yi  Farrow  Previn, 
who  is  Asian. 

When  Yoon,  who  is  of  Korean  de¬ 
scent,  approached  Allen’s  apartment 
building,  she  was  ambushed  by  a  slew 
of  reporters  and  photographers  who 
thought  she  was  Allen’s  paramour. 

Yoon  also  related  that  she  was  hit 
with  a  glass  bottle  while  covering  un¬ 
rest  in  New  York  following  the  Los 
Angeles  riots. 

Despite  the  discrimination  and  vi¬ 
olence  facing  Asian-Americans,  she 
stressed  that  it  is  “important  for  us  to 
make  a  difference.” 


Yoon’s  ethnicity  actually  gave  her 
an  edge,  she  related,  when  she  cov¬ 
ered  a  1989  boycott  of  Korean  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  Flatbush,  Brooklyn. 

As  the  only  Korean-speaking 
broadcast  reporter  in  New  York,  she 
was  able  to  scoop  her  colleagues  by 
getting  an  interview  with  a  Korean 
storekeeper. 

Yoon  recalled  some  people  be¬ 
lieved  that,  considering  her  ethnic 
background,  she  might  be  biased  in 
covering  the  story.  While  she  under¬ 
stood  the  grocer’s  frustrations,  she 
noted,  her  journalistic  objectivity 
came  first. 

‘Amazing  year’ 

Helen  Zia,  executive  editor  of  Ms. 
magazine,  noted  that  1 992  had  been  an 
“amazing  year”  for  Asian-Americans. 

“News  events  that  involve  and  di¬ 
rectly  impact  the  Asian-American 
community  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  national  headlines,”  she  said. 

Zia  offered  a  list  of  diverse  exam¬ 
ples:  Japanese-American  Kristi  Ya- 
maguchi  winning  the  Olympic  gold 
medal  for  figure  skating;  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Japanese  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor;  President  Bush  and 
American  auto  executives’  “infa¬ 
mous”  visit  to  Japan. 

However,  the  most  dramatic  story 
involving  Asian-Americans,  she 
pointed  out,  was  the  Los  Angeles  ri¬ 
ots  and  the  targeting  of  Korean  store 
owners. 

The  rebellion  “represents  the  se¬ 
lective  targeting  of  an  entire  Asian 
nationality — and  it  implicates  all 
other  lookalike  Asians,”  she  said. 

Zia  determined  that  the  media’s 
coverage  of  the  riots  “represents  the 
overall  failure  of  our  business  to  go 
beyond  the  surface  in  reporting  on  the 
Asian  community.  Not  only  was  there 
inadequate  reporting,  but  consider- 
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able  mischaracterization  and  disin-  1 
formation  about  Korean-Americans 
disseminated  in  the  name  of  news.” 

The  editor  observed  the  invisibil¬ 
ity  of  Asian-Americans  in  coverage 
of  the  riots,  “the  story  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion’  s  news  media  discovered  Korean- 
Americans — but  then  could  only  fix¬ 
ate  on  the  image  of  Korean  men  with 
guns.” 

The  national  press  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  a  massive  demonstration 
that  included  thousands  of  Korean- 
Americans  calling  for  justice  for  Rod¬ 
ney  King,  she  charged. 

Much  of  the  reportage  regarding 
the  Asian  side  of  the  riot  story  was  so 
irresponsible,  Zia  alleged,  that  “it 
wouldn’t  get  out  of  Reporting  101 .” 

Few  Asian-American  journalists 
were  sent  to  cover  the  riots,  she  ob¬ 
served,  despite  the  fact  that  several 
reporters  who  requested  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  of  the  objectivity  factor. 

“Somewhere,  somehow  we  our¬ 
selves  have  started  to  buy  into  this 
backlash  mythology,  that  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  means  we  can  have 
no  point  of  view,  and,  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible,  that  it  would  be  a  virtue,”  she 
said.  “This  is  a  fiction  and  a  hypocrisy 


that  only  serves  to  keep  us  from  doubt-  I 
ing  ourselves.” 

Zia  asserted  that  coverage  of  the 
Woody  Allen-Soon- Yi  Farrow  Previn 
story  also  had  been  racist. 

“Some  of  our  colleagues,  or  even 
some  of  us,  call  it  a  ‘love  triangle,’ 
but  would  we  be  more  likely  to  call  it 
‘incest’  if  she  looked  more  like  she 
could  be  his  biological  daughter — in¬ 
stead  of  an  Asian  female,  with  all  those 
sexual  connotations?”  she  asked. 
“What  does  this  so-called  affair  mean 
for  an  entire  generation  of  adopted 
Korean  children?  Soon-Yi’s  Asian 
face  is  all  over  the  news,  but  her  Asian- 
ness  is  ignored  and  invisible.” 

Zia  noted  the  widespread  instances 
of  Japan  bashing,  and  accused  the  me¬ 
dia  of  chiming  in.  She  questioned  the 
news  value  of  polls  that  asked,  “How 
much  more  do  Americans  hate  the 
Japanese  today  than  they  did  yester¬ 
day?” 

The  editor  asked,  “Would  we  ever 
see  such  widespread  polling  on  how 
much  more  we  hate  the  Germans  to¬ 
day  than  yesterday,  or  the  Russians, 
or  the  Cubans?  Somehow  it  is  assumed 
to  be  accepted  behavior  to  hate 
Japanese  people — and  this  is  biased, 
non-objective  journalism  coming 


from  our  news  directors  at  some  of 
our  most  esteemed  organizations.” 

Zia  targeted  several  prominent 
newspapers,  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  (which,  she 
noted,  asked  in  a  poll:  “Was  America 
right  in  dropping  the  atom  bomb  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?”  and  “Was 
America  right  to  intern  120,313 
Japanese- Americans?”). 

She  found  it  surprising,  by  the  way, 
how  many  respondents  answered 
“yes”  to  those  questions. 

The  press  has  been  unfair  in  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  Japanese  investments,  Zia 
said,  noting  that  many  large  media 
companies  in  America  are  owned  by 
the  British,  Australians,  Canadians 
and  the  French. 

Coverage  of  the  late  British  news¬ 
paper  baron  Robert  Maxwell  was  par¬ 
ticularly  “staid”  and  “respectful,”  she 
said,  but  the  story  would  have  been 
played  much  differently  had  Maxwell 
been  Japanese. 

“Can  you  imagine  the  headlines?” 
she  asked.  “  ‘Maxwell-sanSaysSay- 
onara  After  Kamikaze  Strike  on  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.!’  ‘Maxwell’s  Sons  Make 
Sneak  Attack  on  U.S.  Workers’  Pen¬ 
sions!’  ” 


Media  company  recruiters  meet  Asian  journaiists 


By  Tony  Case 

Fifty  media  organizations,  eager  to 
diversify  their  newsrooms,  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  two-day  job  fair  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  fair  received  high  marks  from 
employers  and  job  hunters  alike  for 
its  organization.  Recruiters  from  ma¬ 
jor  print  and  broadcast  companies 
from  across  the  nation  related  that  the 
AAJ  A  gathering  was  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  well-qualified  minority 
candidates  who  could  fill  both  present 
and  future  job  openings. 

However,  they  concurred  that  traf¬ 
fic  was  relatively  light — a  reflection 
on  the  still-depressed  media  business, 
which  remains  reluctant  to  beef  up 
staff  and  to  send  employees  to  these 
professional  meetings. 

Job  fair  organizers  collected  r6- 
sum6s  and  pre-interviewed  approx¬ 
imately  lOOpeople,  then  matched  job 
seekers  with  prospective  employers. 
This,  of  course,  saved  many  a  news¬ 
paper  recruiter  the  trouble  of  ex¬ 
plaining  all  about  their  company  and 
their  community,  only  to  discover 
that  the  person  really  wanted  to  be  a 


television  news  anchor. 

While  most  prospects  were  screen¬ 
ed  ahead  of  time,  recruiters  said  they 
also  spoke  with  a  number  of  walk-ins. 

Eleanor  Brown,  a  vice  president  of 
personnel  at  Gannett  Co.,  called  the 
AAJA  convention  the  best  industry 
meeting  at  which  to  find  quality  mi¬ 
nority  talent. 

By  the  time  Unity  ’94 — a  joint  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta  of  four  minority 
journalism  groups,  including  the 
AAJA — rolls  around,  “there  will  be 
no  ignoring  the  diverse  work  force, 
and  that  is  where  people  will  need  to 
be,”  Brown  said. 

John  Hollon  of  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  observed 
that  job  fairs  “reflect  the  state  of  the 
newspaper  industry  right  now.” 

Five  years  ago,  he  noted,  things 
were  “hopping,”  but  eventually  the 
economy  turned  sour  and  hiring 
freezes  were  implemented  at  many 
media  operations.  Currently,  he  said, 
“a  lot  of  job  candidates  are  waiting 
for  the  recession  to  clear.” 

However,  Hollon  added,  this  year 
saw  more  job  openings  than  last  year, 
and  the  AAJA  job  fair  attracted  a 
greater  number  of  interested  candi¬ 
dates  than  past  gatherings.  He  pre¬ 


dicted  that  at  next  summer’s  AAJA 
conclave  in  Los  Angeles  prospects 
will  be  even  brighter. 

Nancy  Sharkey  of  the  New  York 
Times  said  that,  while  positions  are 
not  always  filled  on  the  spot  at  these 
job  fairs,  the  events  are  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  candidates  who  the 
newspaper  might  want  to  contact  in 
the  future.  The  Times  is  diligent  in  its 
tracking  of  qualified  minority  jour¬ 
nalists,  she  noted. 

Carolyu  Lee,  also  of  the  Times, 
“felt  good  about  people  we  met  there, 
in  terms  of  more  experienced  re¬ 
porters  .  . .  and  even  more  so  about 
some  of  the  less  experienced  people” 
who  might  be  qualihed  for  internships 
or  for  future  job  openings. 

Lee  reported  that  she  and  her  col¬ 
leagues  left  the  convention  with 
roughly  a  dozen  prospective  candi¬ 
dates  to  consider. 

Recruiters  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Group  and  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  also  were  on  hand,  and  r6sum6s 
were  accepted  for  the  company’s 
broadcast  group,  as  well. 

At  the  convention,  the  Times  Co. 
and  the  AAJA  announced  the  estab- 
(See  JOB  FAIR  on  page  49) 
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ADVERTISING 


Reaching  the  suburbs 

Former  Blair  and  Advo  execs  team  up  to 
distribute  coupon  inserts  via  suburban  papers 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Networking  is  not  just  a  leftover 
’80s  buzzword  —  it’s  a  way  of  life  at 
one  newspaper  rep  firm. 

A  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  firm  for  suburban  newspapers, 
U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  is  selling 
its  network  of  suburban  papers  as  a 
way  for  advertisers  to  reach  families 
who  spend  the  most  money  in  grocery 
stores,  discount  stores,  and  malls. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  company  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  division.  National  Subur¬ 
ban  Marketing,  staffed  with  promo¬ 
tion  and  direct  marketing  specialists 
to  find  ways  to  reach  those  families. 

Their  pitch  points  to  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  families  who  live  outside 
cities.  According  to  their  statistics, 
60%  of  the  American  populace  live  in 
the  suburbs.  Their  data  also  contend 
that  the  “burbs”  contain  69%  more 
children  ages  2  to  17  than  do  cities, 
have  more  than  double  the  households 
with  $40,000-plus  income,  and  show 
a  much  higher  index  for  most  key  eco¬ 
nomic  indicators  that  measure  afflu¬ 
ence,  including  discretionary  income. 

The  company  represents  over  1 ,000 
newspapers  in  the  top  50  metro  mar¬ 
ket  suburbs.  The  papers  are  ZIP-coded 
and  researched  based  on  geography, 
demographics  and  lifestyles  (through 
the  Prizm/Compass  systems). 


Save  ^5"^ 

On  These  s.l  .  Johnson  Wax  PrtKltn  ls  Itnlax 
and  Help  Protect  loniorro's' 


One  of  the  inserts  distributed  via 
the  National  Suburban  Marketing 
network  of  newspapers. 

Betsy  W ilson,  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting  for  Montgomery  Newspapers 
in  Pennsylvania,  likes  the  FSI  program 
because  it  increases  readership. 

“Not  only  does  it  bring  in  ad  rev¬ 
enue,  but  the  readership  really  likes 
to  get  those  coupons,’’  she  said. 

Robert  A.  Hemm,  president  and 
CEO  of  USSPI,  and  Jack  Valentine, 
formerly  of  AD  V O  (a  direct  mail  com¬ 
pany),  teamed  up  to  buyUSSPI  in  1989. 


According  to  their  statistics,  60%  of  the  American 
popuiace  iive  in  the  suburbs.  Their  data  aiso  contend 
that  the  "burbs”  contain  69%  more  chiidren  ages  2 
to  17  than  do  cities,  have  more  than  doubie  the 
househoids  with  $40,000-plus  income . . . 


The  demographic  breakdown  gives 
advertisers  a  way  to  target  consumers 
down  to  ZIP  codes.  The  lifestyle  re¬ 
search  makes  the  papers  better  com¬ 
petitors  with  direct  mail. 

USSPI  has  begun  a  national  free¬ 
standing  insert  program  that  carries 
coupons.  The  FSI’s  are  four-color, 
and  have  been  used  by  candy  company 
Mars  Inc.,  packaged  goods  producer 
General  Foods,  insurance  company 
Geico,  and  Time-Life  record  clubs. 


Hemm  was  formerly  president  of 
John  Blair  Marketing,  a  producer  of 
newspaper  inserts.  Blair  Marketing 
began  a  joint  venture  in  1982  with 
ADVO  to  mail  coupons.  In  1984,Blair 
bought  ADVO,  which  had  increased 
its  worth  from  $  1 0  million  to  $45  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  venture.  In  1986,  Advo 
was  sold  off  to  a  brokerage  firm,  and 
in  1987,  Blair  was  sold  to  Quad  Mar¬ 
keting  Inc. 

Hemm  and  Valentine  are  applying 


the  philosophies  they  learned  at  Blair 
Marketing  and  ADVO  to  the  subur¬ 
ban  papers,  including  high  penetra¬ 
tion,  significant  demographic  groups, 
and  targeting  consumers  by  lifestyles. 

The  first  project  of  National  Sub¬ 
urban  Marketing  was  a  four-color  FSI 
vehicle  for  national  coupons,  running 
once  or  twice  a  month  throughout  the 
year. 

In  1981,  Blair  Marketing  started  a 
direct  mail  co-op  couponing  publi¬ 
cation,  Prime  Families  Direct,  that 
was  mailed  nationwide  to  21  million 
families  identified  as  the  highest- vol¬ 
ume,  highest-frequency  buyers  of 
packaged  goods. 

National  Suburban  Marketing’s 
programs  employ  similar  targeting 
techniques.  One  program  dubbed 
“Suburban  Select”  allows  advertisers 
to  reach  suburban  home  owners  age 
49  or  older  with  a  four-color,  free¬ 
standing  insert. 

Another  program,  “Suburban  Sports- 
Xtra,”  offers  advertisers  a  one-rate, 
dominant,  magazine-size  ad,  guaran-  | 
teeing  a  sports  page  position  and  one 
bill  from  USSPI.  This  program  sells 
its  kid  readership  drawn  to  the  sports 
page  because  the  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  write  about  school  and  town 
sports  organizations. 

Companies,  such  as  General  Foods, 
have  set  up  public  relations  efforts. 
General  Foods  sponsored  a  “Fun  & 
Fitness”  program  that  bought  sports 
equipment  for  schools  when  coupons 
were  redeemed. 

Cadbury  Beverage’s  Mott’s  USA 
Division  set  up  a  book-buying  pro¬ 
gram  for  local  libraries.  The  program 
is  part  of  a  five-year  effort  to  provide 
books  for  elementary  school  class¬ 
rooms.  Through  the  suburban  news¬ 
papers,  the  program  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  town  libraries.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  mid-September  through 
November,  ROP  ads  will  appear  in  2 1 
markets.  Each  ad  will  be  localized  to 
include  Mott’s,  local  retailers,  and 
participating  libraries.  The  books  are 
given  by  Mott’s  in  exchange  for 
proofs  of  purchase  collected  by  the 
libraries  of  the  company  ’  s  apple  juice 
and  apple  sauce. 

These  programs,  whose  funding 
comes  from  key  city  funds  and  pro- 
(See  SUBURBS  on  page  50) 
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London  paper  stirs  up  new  diary  controversy 


By  Robert  O’Conner 

London  ’  s  Sunday  Times,  which  was 
duped  into  printing  the  fake  Hitler  di¬ 
aries  in  1983,  has  sparked  a  new  con¬ 
troversy  in  Britain  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  diaries  of  Joseph  Goebbels, 
Hitler’s  propaganda  minister. 

The  paper  has  been  heavily  criti¬ 
cized  for  hiring  David  Irving,  a  British 
historian  best  known  for  his  denial  that 
the  Holocaust  took  place,  to  decipher 
the  diaries.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  historians  that  the  Goebbels  di¬ 
aries  —  stored  for  the  last  45  years  in 
government  archives  in  Moscow  — 
are  genuine.  British  news-papers  es¬ 
timate  that  Irving  has  been  paid  76,000 
pounds  (about  $140,000)  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  for  his  work.  The  Sunday 
Times  began  serialization  of  the  di¬ 
aries  in  July. 

Sunday  Times  editor  Andrew  Neil 
has  defended  his  choice  of  Irving  — 
whom  he  has  called  an  “amateur 
Nazi”  —  arguing  that  Irving  was  the 
only  expert  available  who  could  read 
Goebbels’  handwriting.  Irving,  who 
learned  fluent  German  while  work¬ 
ing  as  a  steelworker  in  Germany,  is 
currently  writing  a  biography  of 
Goebbels.  “The  important  thing,” 
Neil  told  a  BBC  radio  interviewer,  “is 
whether  the  diaries  are  authentic  and, 
if  so,  what  they  say.” 

Neil  also  promised  that  the  Sunday 
Times  would  be  on  guard  against  any 
pro-Nazi  bias  in  Irving’s  work. 

“We’re  publishing  Goebbels’  di¬ 
aries,”  he  said,  “not  David  Irving’s 
interpretation  of  them.  Mr.  Irving  can¬ 
not  rewrite  the  Goebbels  diaries.  What 
he  gets  up  to  in  his  political  activities 
is  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  I  find  al¬ 
most  all  of  his  political  views,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  the  Nazi  era,  rep¬ 
rehensible.” 

The  Sunday  Times  came  in  for  par¬ 
ticular  criticism  from  Jewish  organi¬ 
zations.  David  Cesarani,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wiener  Library  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  specializes  in  studying  the 
Holocaust,  said  that  “David  Irving  de¬ 
nies  the  gas  chambers.  Anyone  who 
deals  with  him  is  tainted  by  that.” 

Addressing  a  demonstration  out¬ 
side  Irving’s  London  home,  Neville 
Nagler,  chief  executive  of  the  Board 
of  Deputies  of  British  Jews,  said,  “We 
find  it  an  almost  unbelievable  choice 
of  person  to  look  at  the  diaries.” 

Irving,  who  is  regarded  as  an  able 
historian,  told  reporters  recently  in 

(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


London  that  Auschwitz  “was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  brutal  slave  labor  camp 
but  it  wasn’t  a  factory  of  death.  The 
gas  chambers  were  a  figment  of 
British  wartime  propaganda.” 

The  Sunday  Times  reacted  to  the 
criticism  by  announcing  that  Irving 
would  not  be  “editing,  translating  or 
interpreting”  the  diaries. 

Irving,  the  paper  said,  would  tran¬ 
scribe  the  diaries  into  modern  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  Stolle,  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford  University, 
would  work  on  the  diaries.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  announced  that  it  would 
print  a  feature  challenging  the  view 
that  the  Holocaust  never  happened. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Jewish  Chroni¬ 
cle,  described  Neil’s  reaction  to  the 
criticism  as  “a  sort  of  apology,”  and 
argued  that  “it  is  disturbing  that  Mr. 
Neil  still  seems  either  unable,  or  un¬ 
willing,  to  acknowledge  the  error  in 


Genoud  for  the  material  it  had  printed. 

Stone  has  called  Irving  “a  tragedy. 
From  being  a  very  talented  man,  he 
has  gone  haywire  .  .  .  But  I  do  still 
have  respect  for  him  as  a  collector  of 
documents.  In  the  circumstances,  us¬ 
ing  Irving  was  the  only  way  this  di¬ 
ary  could  be  quickly  brought  to  light, 
because  he  is  only  one  of  three  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  who  could  have  done 
the  transcriptions.” 

It  was  Irving  who  brought  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Sunday  Times  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  fake  diaries,  although 
he  later  proclaimed  them  to  be  forg¬ 
eries. 

Irving’s  involvement  with  the 
Goebbels  project  was  uncovered  by 
The  Independent  newspaper,  which 
reported  his  presence  at  the  Moscow 
archives. 

In  an  editorial,  the  sister  Indepen¬ 
dent  on  Sunday  attacked  both  the  Sun¬ 


The  paper  has  been  heavily  criticized  for  hiring 
David  Irving,  a  British  historian  best  known  for  his 
denial  that  the  Holocaust  took  place,  to  decipher  the 
diaries. 


paying  Holocaust  revisionist  David 
Irving  to  transcribe”  the  diaries. 

There  was  also  anger  over  the  way 
in  which  the  Sunday  Times  promoted 
the  Goebbels  diary  story.  Billboards 
showed  Goebbels’  face  backed  by  a 
swastika,  over  the  quote:  “When  we 
depart,  let  the  earth  tremble.” 

Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  the  British 
historian  who  mistakenly  confirmed 
the  genuineness  of  the  Hitler  diaries 
for  the  Sunday  Times,  said  he  re¬ 
garded  Irving  as  a  “sinister  person.  He 
is  an  able  and  genuine  researcher  but 
he  is  not  reputable.  He  is  not  some¬ 
one  I  would  have  chosen.” 

The  story  has  also  involved  the 
tabloid  Daily  Mail,  which  began  print¬ 
ing  unpublished  extracts  from  other 
sections  of  the  Goebbels  diaries  two 
days  before  the  Sunday  Times  serial¬ 
ization  began.  Such  a  tactic  is  known 
on  Fleet  Street  as  a  spoiling  operation. 

The  Daily  Mail  was  also  criticized 
because  it  had  paid  a  copyright  fee  of 
17,000  pounds  (about  $32,000)  to 
Fran9ois  Genoud,  a  Swiss  business¬ 
man  and  Nazi  sympathizer  who  is  said 
to  hold  the  rights  to  the  diaries  on  be¬ 
half  of  Goebbels’  heirs.  The  Sunday 
Times  faced  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit 
from  Genoud  over  its  refusal  to  pay 


day  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail.  The  pa¬ 
per  noted  that  the  diaries  are  of  gen¬ 
uine  interest,  but  questioned  the 
propriety  of  paying  money  either  to 
Irving  or  Genoud.  “The  beneficiaries” 
of  these  payments,  the  Independent  on 
Sunday  argued  “are  the  family  of  one 
mass  murderer  and  the  admirers  of  an¬ 
other.  In  our  view  these  are  immoral 
payments  and  immoral  earnings.” 

The  1983  fiasco  of  the  Hitler  di¬ 
aries  seriously  damaged  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Trevor- 
Roper,  who  had  been  one  of  Britain’s 
most  respected  historians. 

Possibly  most  damaging  of  all  was 
the  much-quoted  comment  of  Sunday 
Times  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  af¬ 
ter  the  hoax  had  been  uncovered:  “Af¬ 
ter  all,  we  are  in  the  entertainment 
business.” 

Bloomberg  buys 
WNEW  radio  in  N.Y. 

Michael  Bloomberg  L.P.,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  information  supplier,  has 
agreed  to  pay  $13.5  million  for  the 
New  Y ork  radio  station  WNEW- AM. 

Plans  for  the  station  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 
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LEGAL  — 

Reporter  facing  jail 

seeks  Supreme  Court  hearing 

By  Debra  Gersh 

A  Florida  reporter  facing  a  jail  term  for  refusing  to  re¬ 
veal  a  source,  has  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
his  case,  and  his  attorney  is  optimistic  that  the  Court  will 
get  involved. 

Tim  Roche,  a  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Stuart  (Fla.) 
News,  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  the  county  jail  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1990  after  he  had  refused  to  reveal  who  had  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  the  text  of  an  allegedly  sealed  court  or¬ 
der. 

That  order  terminated  the  parental  rights  of  a  woman 
who,  along  with  her  husband,  had  earlier  been  tried  for 
the  murder  of  another  of  her  children.  The  murder  trial 
received  tremendous  publicity  in  the  state,  and  Roche  did 
a  number  of  stories  about  both  trials,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
viewing  the  mother  just  before  the  termination  hearing 
began. 

Under  Florida  law,  the  contents  of  the  order  terminat¬ 
ing  the  woman’s  parental  rights  to  her  daughter  are  to  be 
sealed  by  the  judge.  The  law  also  states  that  it  is  illegal 
to  publish  the  contents  of  the  order,  a  statute  similar  to 
the  state’s  prohibition  on  publishing  the  names  of  rape 
victims. 


“This  decision  stands  and  is  the 
iaw  in  Fiorida  right  now ....  We’d  be 
putting  our  heads  in  the  sand  if  we 
didn’t  pursue  it.’’ 


Although  the  trial  court  found  Roche  in  contempt  for 
refusing  to  reveal  his  source,  the  appeals  and  state  supreme 
courts  focused  on  whether  his  publication  of  the  order  vi¬ 
olated  that  law. 

Roche’s  article  quoted  54  words  from  the  order  and 
noted  that,  although  the  order  had  been  sealed,  the  news¬ 
paper  had  obtained  a  copy. 

When  he  refused  to  reveal  who  had  given  him  a  copy 
of  the  termination  order,  Roche  was  found  guilty  of  in¬ 
direct  criminal  contempt  of  court.  His  sentence  has  been 
stayed  through  the  appeals  process,  and  on  July  22,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  granted  a 
stay  pending  completion  of  the  certiorari  process. 

Among  the  arguments  in  his  petition  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Roche  notes  that,  not  only  was  the  order 
widely  disseminated  among  workers  at  the  court  and  other 
state  agencies  but  the  judge  also  had  not  actually  ordered 
the  order  sealed.  The  results  of  the  hearing  were  reported 
by  media  throughout  Florida  the  next  day. 

“Once  supposedly  confidential  information  has  been 
communicated  to  persons  lacking  authority  to  know  it, 
the  raison  d’etre  for  confidentiality  and  the  state  inter¬ 
est  it  serves  cease  to  exist,”  Roche’s  petition  stated,  in 
part. 

Further,  it  noted  that  Roche  “did  not  break  the  law  by 
reporting  portions  of  the  termination  order  ....  More¬ 
over,  petitioner  broke  no  law  by  receiving  information 
about  the  termination  order.” 

The  petition  also  points  out  that  “there  is  no  proof  any¬ 
where  in  the  record  that  any  purported  harm  —  real  or 
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imagined  —  actually  occurred  as  a  result  of  petitioner’s 
quotation  of  54  words  from  the  termination  order.  No 
lives  were  lost,  no  one’s  personal  safety  was  threatened, 
no  privacy  interest  was  imperiled.” 

Roche’s  petition  also  explained  that  on  June  1,  1990, 
two  days  after  the  Stuart  News  story,  “Florida’s  open 
records  law  was  amended  to  provide,  in  cases  of  child 
abuse,  a  ’presumption  that  the  best  interests  of  a  child 
and  child’s  siblings  .  .  .  [would]  be  served  by  full  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the 
child  and  any  other  investigation  concerning  the  child 
and  child’s  siblings.’ 

“Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  state  was  prosecuting 
petitioner  for  supposedly  violating  the  privacy  rights  of 
a  child  caught  up  in  an  abuse  case,  the  Florida  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  enacting  legislation  designed  to  focus  additional 
public  scrutiny  on  child  abuse  cases.” 

( See  JAIL  on  page  36 ) 
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Libel  suit  to 
go  to  trial 

Because  of  three  short  paragraphs 
in  a  story  a  federal  appeals  court  oth¬ 
erwise  deemed  privileged,  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Arizona  Republic  recently 
was  remanded  for  trial. 

The  suit  against  the  Phoenix  paper 
and  reporter  Jerry  Seper  was  filed  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1985  by  Richard  P. 
Crane  Jr.  and  James  D.  Henderson, 
former  heads  of  a  federal  strike  force 
who  were  accused  by  an  informant  of 
having  ties  to  organized  crime  fig¬ 
ures. 

In  his  1 984  story,  Seper  used  state¬ 
ments  by  the  informant,  Jerry  Vann, 
a  convicted  felon,  along  with  denials 
by  Crane  and  Henderson. 

Vann  had  made  allegations  of  cor¬ 
ruption  against  the  two  to  a  House  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Con¬ 
trol.  He  claimed  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Strike  Force,  which  covered 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
had  dismissed  numerous  “meritori¬ 
ous”  criminal  cases  in  a  deal  between 
Crane  and  Henderson. 

At  the  time  of  Vann’s  accusations, 
Henderson  led  the  Strike  Force  and 
Crane,  its  former  chief,  was  in  private 
law  practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  Vann,  Crane’s  then 
clients  included  organized  crime  fig¬ 
ures,  and  he  used  his  friendship  with 
Henderson  to  stop  Strike  Force  in¬ 
vestigations  of  them. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  9th  Cir¬ 


cuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  with  a 
district  court  ruling  that  Seper’ s  story 
was  a  “fair  and  true”  account  and 
privileged  under  California  law  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  para¬ 
graphs  involving  the  reporter’s  sep¬ 
arate  interviews  with  Crane  and  Hen¬ 
derson. 

In  one  paragraph.  Crane  is  quoted 
as  saying  he  and  Henderson  “talked 
about  the  allegations”  and  the  Justice 
Department’s  probe  of  them.  Crane 
also  said  Henderson  called  Vann  a 
“kook.” 

The  next  paragraph  states:  “Hen¬ 
derson,  however,  told  the  Republic  he 
was  not  aware  of  specific  allegations 
having  been  made  against  him.  Crane 
or  the  Strike  Force,  that  he  had  not 
talked  to  Crane  about  them  and  that 
he  did  not  know  that  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  had  requested  an  investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department.” 

“This  is  all  news  to  me,”  Crane  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph. 

Seper  had  interviewed  Henderson 
seven  weeks  before  he  interviewed 
Crane.  The  two  had  conferred  in  the 
interim,  the  appellate  court  stated. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  juxtaposing  of  their  state¬ 
ments  “abrogates  the  ‘fair  and  true 
privilege’  because  the  editing  falsely 
conveyed  the  message  that  either 
Crane  or  Henderson  lied  to  the  re¬ 
porter  ...  we  cannot  rule  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  this  portion  of  the  article 
is  ‘fair  and  true.’  ” 

Thejudges  wenton  to  say:  “The  ef¬ 


fect  of  this  editing  cast  aspersions  on 
Crane’ s  and  Henderson’ s  denials  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  absent 
from  the  article.  By  discrediting  de¬ 
nials  made  by  the  investigation’s  tar¬ 
gets,  the  article  artificially  inflates 
the  credibility  of  Vann  and  the  plau¬ 
sibility  of  the  House  Committee’ s  sus¬ 
picions. 

“The  change,  in  other  words,  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  the 
average  reader’ s  appraisal  of  the  story 
and  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  the 
charges.” 

The  Republic  denied  any  calcu¬ 
lated  effort  to  make  Crane’ s  and  Hen- 
derson’s  denials  contradictory,  but 
the  court  said  the  newspaper  does  not 
dispute  that  the  inconsistency  in  the 
three  paragraphs  “is  wholly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  timing  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  phone  calls.” 

Papers’  polls  on 
'New  Kids’  did  not 
violate  trademark 

In  suing  three  media  organizations 
for  alleged  trademark  infringement, 
the  New  Kids  on  the  Block  musical 
group  “ignored  the  maxim  that  all’s 
fair  in  love,  war  and  the  free  market,” 
a  federal  appeals  court  stated  in  rul¬ 
ing  against  the  group. 

New  Kids  sued  USA  Today  and  The 
Star  newspaper,  claiming  that  polls 
they  conducted  asking  readers  to 
name  their  favorite  Kid  and  listing  a 
900  number  for  voting  constituted 
trademark  infringement,  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  false  advertising,  commer¬ 
cial  misappropriation  and  “inten¬ 
tional  interference  with  prospective 
economic  advantage.” 

In  affirming  a  federal  district  court 
ruling,  the  9th  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Appeals  noted  that  the  Kids’  suit,  al¬ 
though  not  claiming  anything  false  or 
misleading  about  the  newspapers’  use 
of  their  mark,  nevertheless  charged 
that  the  “unauthorized  polls  somehow 
implied  that  the  New  Kids  were  spon¬ 
soring  the  polls.” 

The  opinion  by  Justice  Alex  Kozin- 
ski  dismissed  that  notion,  declaring: 
“It  is  no  more  reasonably  possible 
...  to  refer  to  the  Kids  as  an  entity 
than  it  is  to  refer  to  the  Chicago  Bulls, 
V olkswagens  or  the  Boston  Marathon 
without  using  the  trademark.” 

While  agreeing  that  the  Kids’  trade¬ 
mark  deserves  protection  against 
“copycats”  and  false  endorsements, 
Kozinski  said  the  newspapers’  use  of 
the  Kids’  trademark  was  “fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable.” 
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What  Happens  If  You  Shout 
“Stop  the  Presses” 

You’ll  learn  the  answer  in  a  new  seminar. 
Fundamentals  of  New^}aper  Production^  Sept  21-24, 1992. 
Presented  by  RTFs  Goiter  fcT  New^K^  Operatkms  and  T&E  Center. 

Other  seminars  for  the  newspaper  industry  include: 

Newspaper  Project  Management  —  Oct  26-29 
How  to  Conthict  a  New^xper  Production  AiuUt — Nov.  16-19 
Quality  Reproduction  for  Newspapers  — ^Dec.  1-4 

For  m(xe  infomation,  cmitact  Lisa  Ford  at: 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
T&E  Center,  P.O.  Box  9887,  Rochester,  NY  14623 
phone:  716/475-5837  FAX:  716/475-7052 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

Defamation  litigation: 

From  constitutional  standard  to  legislative  prerogative? 


By  David  A.  Schulz 

While  state  efforts  to  modify  rights 
established  in  Roe  v.  Wade  have  gal¬ 
vanized  the  nation,  efforts  to  end-run 
another  constitutional  standard  leg¬ 
islatively  have  proceeded  with  little 
notice. 

This  fall  hearings  will  be  held  on  a 
draft  “Uniform  Defamation  Act,”  an 
act  which  would  substantially  recon¬ 
struct  the  existing  law  of  libel  and  the 
constitutional  limitations  first  artic¬ 
ulated  in  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan 
more  than  25  years  ago. 

The  proposed  Uniform  Defamation 
Act  is  the  handiwork  of  a  committee 


(Schulz  is  a  partner  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  law  firm  of  Rogers  & 
Wells.  He  is  also  an  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor  of  media  law  at  the  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law  in  New  York.) 


appointed  in  1989  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  The  sponsors  of 
this  legislative  effort  argue  that  the 
law  of  libel  is  too  complex  and  too  un¬ 
workable. 

The  law’s  current  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
tecting  speech,  they  contend,  provides 
no  real  remedy  for  reputational  harm 
in  most  cases  and  does  not  sufficiently 
deter  the  media  from  defaming  people. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee  has  considered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  legislative  alternatives  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  perceived  imbalance.  Pre¬ 
liminary  drafts  were  discussed  by  the 
commissioners  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  in  1990  and  1991,  and  the  revised 
draft  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the 
commissioners  for  their  final  approval 
next  year. 

This  fall’s  hearings  therefore  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  for  members 


of  the  media  to  be  heard  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  act.  If  approved  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  the  act  will  be  submitted 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
its  endorsement  and,  ultimately,  could 
be  recommended  to  the  50  states  for 
adoption  as  a  “uniform”  statute. 

Major  reforms  proposed 
The  reformers  contend  that  many 
potential  libel  plaintiffs  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  money  damages  —  the 
only  form  of  redress  the  tort  system 
was  designed  to  provide  —  but  rather 
seek  vindication  through  a  public 
demonstration  of  the  error  in  a  defam¬ 
atory  statement.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  thus  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
claim,  the  “vindication  action.” 

The  draft  statute  would  give  a  li¬ 
bel  plaintiff  the  option  to  bring  a  vin- 
(See  DEFAMATION  on  page  44) 
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The  Young  Columbus 
program  can  add  readers 

today. 


Parade’s  annual  Young  Columbus  program  creates  carrier  enthusiasm. 

The  kind  of  enthusiasm  circulation  directors  love.  The  kind  that  builds  current 
circulation.  In  fact,  each  year  since  1956,  the  Young  Columbus  program  has 
generated  new  starts  and  kept  youth  carriers  on  the  job  longer. 


And  tomorrow. 


Today,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  incorporating  Young  Columbus 
into  their  NIE  programs.  By  bringing  it  into  schools,  they’re  creating  student 
enthusiasm  for  newspapers  now.  And  that’s  good  for  business. 

After  all,  today’s  students  are  tomorrow’s  readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers. 
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For  information  about  the  Young  Columbus  '93  trip  to  England.  April  13-22, 1993,  call  Liz  Manigan  at  (212)  573-7058.  ©1992  Parade  Publications, 
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Newspaper  staffers  sue  judge 

Contend  judge  ‘unlawfully  detained’  them  after  their 
publisher  wrote  a  phony  memo  on  the  judge’s  stationery 


By  M.L.  Stein 

It  may  be  “case  closed”  for  Judge 
Ricardo  A.  Torres  but  the  publisher 
of  a  Los  Angeles  legal  newspaper  and 
three  employees  are  demanding  com¬ 
pensation  for  what  they  claim  was  un¬ 
lawful  detention. 

The  four  have  filed  legal  claims 
against  the  state  of  California  in  the 
latest  episode  that  began  with  a  “joke” 
memo  turned  out  in  volume  by  Roger 
M.  Grace,  publisher  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  News-Enterprise,  ridiculing  Tor¬ 
res,  presiding  judge  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Superior  Court  (E&P,  Aug.  8). 

His  staff  members,  Scott  Patrick, 
Lolita  Chan  and  Thelma  SinoCruz, 
were  detained,  questioned  and  brought 
before  Torres  by  a  deputy  sheriff  after 
distributing  the  memo  in  the  Central 
Courthouse.  The  document  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  Torres’  letterhead. 


_|  ■  ■  ■  I^New  York  State 
“  “Bar  Association 

NYSBA 

1992 

John  Peter  Zenger 
Media  Awards  Competition 

(Formerly  NYSBA  Media  Awards) 

The  competition  recognizes 
journalistic  excellence  in 
reporting  on  the  law  and  the 
legal  system. 

Categories  include  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  television, 
commentary  and  editorial  cartoons. 

Material  published  or  broadcast 
in  New  York  State  from  Nov¬ 
ember  1, 1991  through  October 
31, 1992  is  eligible  for  entry. 

For  further  information  or  an 
entry  form  contact  Terry  Scheid, 
Media  Awards  Coordinator,  at 
(518)  487-5537. 

Deadline:  entries  must  be 
postmarked  by 
November  1, 1992 


Torres  began  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  trio  and  asked  the  city 
attorney  ’  s  office  to  consider  a  forgery 
charge  against  Grace. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the 
judge  lifted  the  contempt  proceedings 
after  the  three  staffers  had  submitted 
what  he  considered  an  apology  but 
what  Grace  insists  was  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  “regret”  for  their  action. 

The  city  attorney’s  office  decided 
there  was  no  criminal  case  against 
Grace  because  of  a  lack  of  “criminal 
intent.”  Instead  of  being  laid  to  rest, 
the  matter  is  boiling  over  again.  The 
three  employees  are  seeking  an 
amount  “in  excess”  of  $10,000  each 
for  what  they  charge  was  a  “warrant¬ 
less  and  unwarranted”  search  of  them, 
which  created  “humiliation  and  men¬ 
tal  suffering.” 

They  also  claim  they  were  falsely 
imprisoned  following  their  seizure  in 
the  courthouse  and  were  victims  of 
“negligent  infliction  of  mental  dis¬ 
tress.” 

In  a  separate  claim,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  News  Co.  set  its  loss  over  the  in¬ 
cident  at  $5,000,  including  attorney 
fees. 

The  claim  accuses  Torres  of  “abus¬ 
ing  the  processes  of  the  court”  in 


launching  contempt  proceedings. 

Grace  said  the  claims  were  filed 
against  the  state  of  California  because 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Superior 
Court  is  an  arm  of  the  state  or  Los  An¬ 
geles  County. 

The  phony  memo  was  one  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  attacks  against  T  orres  by  Grace 
and  MetNews.  The  memo  followed 
Grace’s  bitter  protest  against  an  or¬ 
der  by  Torres  that  limited  judges  ei¬ 
ther  to  subscribe  to  MetNews  or  its 
competitor,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal. 

Torres,  noting  that  the  court  pays 
for  the  subscriptions,  said  his  order 
was  intended  merely  to  cut  expenses 


and  was  not  a  slap  at  Grace. 

In  what  Grace  said  is  an  unrelated 
action,  he  has  demanded,  under  the 
state  Public  Records  Act,  that  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  officials  provide  him  with 
the  salaries  of  and  perks  of  court  per¬ 
sonnel  who  make  $50,000  a  year  or 
more.  The  demand  does  not  apply  to 
judges  who  are  exempt  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  records  law. 

In  late  August,  Daniel  O.  Ikemoto, 
Los  Angeles  County  auditor-con¬ 
troller,  agreed  to  furnish  Grace  with 
the  material  he  sought  providing  he 
pay  $345.84  for  computer  program¬ 
ming  and  utilization. 

Grace  mailed  Ikemoto  a  check  for 
the  amount,  which  was  promptly  re¬ 
turned.  The  auditor  said  he  since  had 
been  advised  by  the  County  Council 
that  “actual  salaries  paid  to  court  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  subject  to  public  dis¬ 
closure.” 

Grace  said  the  request  is  within  the 
Public  Records  Act  and  he  intends  to 
pursue  it. 

Assistant  County  Counsel  Freder¬ 
ick  Bennett  told  E&P  that  he  knows 
of  no  case  law  that  supports  Grace’s 
demand  for  the  salaries. 

“If  he  can  produce  any,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  take  a  look  at  it,”  he  added. 


Judge  Torres  has  stated  that  re¬ 
leasing  the  specific  salaries  would  be 
an  invasion  of  privacy  and  adversely 
affect  employee  morale. 

Grace  denied  that  his  move  to  re¬ 
veal  the  salaries  is  intended  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  attack  on  Torres,  who  has  been 
described  in  MetNews  as  a  “despotic 
twit,”  “power-hungry  jerk,”  and  a 
“misfit,”  among  other  names. 

The  publisher,  in  another  letter  to 
Dempsey,  said  the  information  is  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  in  another  pa¬ 
per  owned  by  the  MetNews  Co.,  the 
Civic  Center  NEWSource,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  published  salaries  of  other 
county  employees. 


The  three  employees  are  seeking  an  amount  “in 
excess”  of  $10,000  each  for  what  they  charge  was  a 
“warrantless  and  unwarranted”  search  of  them,  which 
created  “humiliation  and  mental  suffering” 
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Roasting  their  hosts 

At  recent  NABJ  convention,  sharp-tongued  activists 
have  few  good  words  for  Journaiist  hosts 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  some  of  the  nation’s  best- 
known  black  leaders  spoke  at  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  convention,  they  did  not 
spare  their  hosts’  feelings. 

Instead,  the  activists  and  political 
leaders  frequently  criticized  —  even 
ridiculed  —  the  priorities  of  African- 
American  journalists. 

For  example,  U.S.  Rep.  John  Con¬ 
yers  (D-Mich.)  showed  near-contempt 
for  an  NABJ  study  of  coverage  of  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  that  had  received  re¬ 
spectful  attention  nationwide. 

“Studying  riots?  What  are  you,  so¬ 
ciologists?  Why  don’t  you  study  the 
damn  cause  of  the  riots?’’  he  asked  the 
convention. 

Conyers  blasted  NABJ  for  inviting 
presidential  candidates  Bill  Clinton 

—  who  attended  —  and  George  Bush 

—  who  did  not  —  while  not  asking 
Jesse  Jackson  to  speak. 

“You  think,  ‘Oh,  Jesse.  We  can  get 
him  anytime.  We’ll  get  him  next 
year,’  ’’  Conyers  said. 

“But  he’s  fighting  for  causes  we 
have  forgotten,”  the  congressman 
from  Detroit  added. 

Conyers  also  suggested  that  Detroit 
Mayor  Coleman  Young  should  have 
been  addressing  the  group. 

“Mayor  Young  has  suffered  years 
of  unremitting  hell  like  you  wouldn’t 
believe,”  Conyers  said. 

Conyers  did  not  mention  that  he  had 
run  against  Young  in  the  last  mayoral 
election.  Neither  did  he  nor  any  of  the 
journalists  refer  to  Young’s  consis¬ 
tent  refusal  to  provide  to  either  the 
press  or  the  Detroit  City  Council  in¬ 
formation  they  have  sought  under  the 
state  freedom  of  information  law. 

Like  several  other  leaders,  Conyers 
showed  little  sympathy  for  efforts  to 
get  more  minorities  into  journalism. 

“The  press  here  sucks!  Don’t  you 
know  that?  It’s  not  honest,  it’s  not 
decent.  And  just  hiring  a  few  decent 
people  will  not  improve  the  media,” 


Clarification 

In  an  August  15  article,  “Unified 
Classified,”  Mike  Lemke  was  cor- 
r’ectly  identified  as  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 
It  failed  to  mention  that  he  is  also  clas¬ 
sified  manager  for  the  Seattle  Times. 


Conyers  said. 

Similarly,  the  Rev.  A1  Sharpton, 
who  is  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
New  York,  dismissed  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  prospects  of  black  profes¬ 
sionals  alone. 

“Funding  black  professionals  and 
giving  contracts  to  the  black  [upper] 
classes  will  not  solve  fundamental 


problem  of  the  black  masses,”  Sharp- 
ton  said. 

That  fundamental  problem,  he 
added,  is  a  justice  system  biased 
against  African-Americans. 

“Anything  short  of  .  .  .  dealing 
with  the  justice  system  ...  is  in¬ 
dulging  in  usury  of  the  black  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said. 
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If  so,  INSI  is  the  answer.o*^ 

‘  c  ; 

(^INSI  announces  a  new  generation 

of  Business  Systems  based  on  a  4GL 
and  RDBMS  product  from  PROGRESS 
SOFPOC^ARE.  It  will  offer  unprecedented 
FLEXIBILITY,  while  operating  in  the 
UNIX  and  OS400  environment,  on  over 
200  hardware  platforms. 

For  Business  Systems  with  a  Future 

Call  Rebeccah  Coleman  at  609/393*9293 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

- INTERNATIONAL 

Flexibility  •  Support  •  Stability 
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Chosen  from  more  than  1,075  applicants, 
these  67  men  and  women  have  demonstrated 
journalism  skills,  educational  aptitude  and 
personal  qualities  earning  them  awards 
of  $2,500  each  for  undergraduates 
and  $4,000  each  for  graduates. 

Let  The  Freedom  Forum  help  you  pursue 
your  future  in  journalism:  applications 
for  the  1993 -1994 program  now  available. 

The  Freedom  Forum  is  committed 
to  journalism  education  as  a  cornerstone 
of  the  free  press.  We  want  to  help  you 
continue  your  education  in  journalism. 


Deadline  for  scholarship  applications 
is  February  1, 1993.  Application  forms 
should  be  requested  by  January  21. 

For  more  information  contact  your  school’ 
journalism  department  or  guidance  office 
orwrite/call: 

Karen  R.  Catone 
Administrator 
Awards  &  Initiatives 
The  Freedom  Forum 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 
(703)  528-0800 
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Gwinnett  Daily  News  closes 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  closed 
the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  after  the  sub¬ 
urban  Atlanta  paper’ s  last  edition  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  6. 

The  Times  Co.  said  that  the  Daily 
News  lost  money  every  year  since  it 
was  acquired  in  1987  for  about  $90 
million. 

After  unsuccessfully  seeking  a 
buyer,  the  Times  Co.  sold  the  paper’ s 
2-year-old,  $40  million  printing  plant 
and  other  assets  to  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.’s  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Neither  company  disclosed  a  price, 
but  USA  Today  reported  the  sale  price 
as  $40  million. 

The  Times  said  it  closed  the  paper 
only  after  all  other  options  to  continue 
the  paper  were  discarded  as  fruitless 
and  after  pitches  to  40  potential  buy¬ 
ers  were  rejected. 

The  Times  Co.’s  plans  to  build  a 
major  suburban  daily  in  the  rapidly 
growing  suburbs  of  Atlanta  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  faltering  economy  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  stiff  competition  from  the 
Atlanta  papers. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  was  still  review¬ 
ing  the  transaction  as  the  Daily  News 


presses  went  silent,  according  to 
spokesman  Joe  Krovisky. 

The  deal  will  reduce  the  Times 
Co.’s  third-quarter  earnings  by  about 
$35  million,  or  450  a  share  after  taxes. 
Future  earnings  are  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  slightly  without  the  drain  of 
Gwinnett’s  operating  losses,  esti¬ 
mated  at  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Times  Co.’s  other  Georgia 
properties,  the  Winder  News  and 
twice-weekly  Forsyth  County  News 
were  not  affected. 

The  surprise  announcement  Aug. 
24  to  close  the  paper  was  viewed  as  a 
major  black  eye  and  an  expensive 
blunder  for  the  Times  Co. 

It  was  the  first  daily  ever  closed  by 
the  Times  Co.,  known  for  investing 
heavily  to  improve  its  regional  papers. 

“It’s  not  every  day  you  see  a  com¬ 
pany  that  size  make  an  investment  that 
big  and  several  years  later  walk  away 
from  it,’’  said  one  newspaper  analyst 
who  asked  not  to  be  named.  “It  was 
quite  a  shock.” 

“I  think  they  had  a  bit  of  a  blinder 
on  to  go  in  headfirst  against  Cox,”  said 
Charles  Carey,  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  investment  banking  house 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  Besides  pay¬ 


ing  about  $130  million  for  the  paper 
and  a  new  production  plant,  the  Times 
Co.  lost  an  estimated  $2  million  to  $7 
million  a  year,  he  said. 

Despite  what  was  by  all  accounts 
remade  into  a  fine  local  newspaper, 
with  circulation  nearly  doubling  to 
50,000  under  the  Times  Co.,  the  Daily 
News  was  unable  to  counteract  a  re¬ 
cession  that  slowed  growth  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  suburbs  and  stiff  competition 
for  news  and  advertising  from  the 
Journal-Constitution,  which  started 
a  daily  local  section  for  Gwinnett  and 
sold  advertising  at  cut  rates. 

The  sale  to  Cox  includes  two  real 
estate  plots,  the  printing  plant  and 
headquarters,  plus  subscriber  lists. 

Nearly  300  employees  who  worked 
at  the  paper  were  offered  severance 
pay  of  seven  weeks,  plus  two  to  five 
weeks  per  year  of  service  under  the 
Times  Co.,  to  a  maximum  total  of  32 
weeks. 

The  Times  Co.  was  said  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  open  80  to  90  jobs  at  its  other  pa¬ 
pers  for  Daily  News  employees. 

The  Times  Co.  “looked  at  every 
conceivable  strategy  but .  .  .  none  of 
the  scenarios  projected  a  profit,  said 
Times  Co.  spokesman  William  Adler. 
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Proof  of  our  commitment  is 
hot  off  the  press 


More  than  200,000  daily  readers  now  receive  the  totally  redesigned 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  combines  the  best  of  two  predecessor 

newspapers.  The  new 
Times-Dispatch  is  a  fresh, 
lively  morning  paper  that 
delivers  the  news  in  style, 
in  color  and  in  depth. 

And,  not  only  is  the 
paper  new,  so  is  its  home 
—  an  automated  400,000 
square-foot  production 
and  distribution  plant 
with  state-of-the-art 
presses  which  altogether 
represent  a  $175  million 
commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we 
see  an  exciting  future  for 
all  our  newspapers,  and 
will  continue  to  make  the  financial  investments  required  to  ensure  these 
expectations  are  realized. 
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From  the  Editor's  Desk 

You  are  about  to  have  an  EPIC  experience  —  an 
acronymic  EPIC  experience.  Here  is  the  anatomy  of  the 
acronym: 

E  stands  for  ENTHUSIASM 
P  stands  for  PERSISTENCE 
I  stands  for  INVOLVEMENT  with  their  business 
C  stands  for  CREATIVITY. 

ENTHUSIASM  —  you  will  find  it  by  the  bushel  in 
Wendy  Levine’s  article  about  Bloomingdale’s  comeback  and 
promotion  plans.  In  the  interview,  she  used  the  word  “excit¬ 
ing”  a  half-dozen  times.  It  goes  beyond  feeling  good  about 
getting  the  bankers  off  your  back.  Look  to  Bloomingdale’s  to 
project  a  new  image  ENTHUSIASTICALLY. 

PERSISTENCE  —  is  found  in  the  strangest  places.  I 
found  it  in  the  circulation  and  marketing  departments  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  As  the  article  on  their  new  ZipZones  ex¬ 
plains,  dozens  of  staffers  spent  eight  weeks  aligning  their 
circulation  distribution  system  to  match  the  boundaries  of 
330  ZIP  codes  in  eight  counties.  That  takes  PERSIS¬ 
TENCE. 

INVOLVEMENT — is  one  of  the  keys  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  As  Les  Goodstein,  v.p.  advertising  said  in  his 
interview,  “For  the  first  time,  advertisers  and  newspapers 
share  one  thing  in  common.  W e  are  both  trying  to  survive  in 
a  tough  economic  climate,  and  what  we  have  found  here  at 
the  News  is  that  instead  of  having  an  antagonistic  approach 
with  our  customers,  we  have  more  of  a  partnership. 
Approach  how  you  are  going  to  sell  a  customer  based  on  suit¬ 
ing  his  needs  and  increasing  his  sales  and  then  your  part  will 
naturally  come  into  focus  if  he  is  successful,  and  being 
through  a  tough  time  like  this  really  puts  that  in  a  strong 
light.”  There  is  much  more  in  the  article. 

CRE  ATI  V ITY — Y  ou  will  find  a  lot  of  ideas  in  this  section. 
How  a  furniture  dealer  in  rural  markets  gets  lowest  prices 
on  preprints.  How  a  super  regional  mall  develops  millions  of 
visitors  to  a  location  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  How  newspa¬ 
pers  use  their  computers  to  match  up  with  advertiser  credit 
card  lists;  select  small  area  demos  desired  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  create  positions  to  get  52-time  orders. 

This  section  is  not  about  trying  to  keep  from  sliding  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  is  about  building  new  bridges  to  new 
business,  based  on  programs  that  work  well  year  after  year 
and  are  getting  better. 

I  have  never  been  so  impressed  in  my  40  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  creativity  and  problem-solving  work  going  on 
in  advertising  departments  in  newspapers  today.  It  is  great. 
Some  of  the  new  methods  of  distribution,  the  new  editorial 
packages,  the  new  flexibility  in  getting  messages  to  selected 
individuals  are  truly  awe-inspiring.  I  hope  you  find  the  ex¬ 
amples  in  this  section  just  a  bit  awesome  too. 

The  spirit  of  this  section  was  expressed  best  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  Alan  Dossenbach,  CEO  of  Dossenbach’s  Finer  Furn¬ 
iture  in  several  North  Carolina  rural  markets.  He  said,  “We 
decided  last  year  at  a  manager’s  meeting  that  we  would  not 
participate  in  recession.  We  are  up  considerably  this  year 
and  we  are  satisfied.” 

This  is  a  section  to  help  you  not  participate  in  our  continu¬ 
ing  recession.  We  hope  you  will  be  satisfied.  Welcome  to  an 
EPIC  reading  experience. 


Bruce  DeYoung 
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NEWSPAPERS' 


"When  the  Going  Get's  Tough  . . 


1 )  When  you  interrupt  publish¬ 
ing,  keep  the  paper  the  same  when 
you  come  back  and  then  improve  it. 

Les  puts  it  this  way,  “Our  business 
is  a  fundamental  business.  There 
are  basic  rules  and  if  you  do  them 
right  you  will  succeed.  So,  coming 
out  of  the  strike,  we  knew  we  had  to 
get  the  fundamentals  back.  The  first 
fundamental  was  that  the  Daily 
News  people  remembered  before 
the  strike  was  the  same  Daily  News 


An  Interview  With  Les  Goodstein^ 

Vice  President  of  Advertising,  the  New  York  Daily  News 


All  right,  students  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  here  is  a  quick  quiz: 

Which  of  these  four  New  York 
market  newspapers  was  the  only 
newspaper  to  have  gains  in  full-run 
retail,  general  and  total  advertising 
in  the  May -June,  1 992 period  ? 

1 )  The  broadsheet  which  dominates 
the  affluent  market,  recruitment 
andfinancial  advertising. 

2)  The  colorful  tabloid  with  roots  in 
Long  Island  owned  by  a  company 
with  deep  pockets. 

3)  The  feisty  tabloid  with  a  national 
reputation  for  great  gossip,  celebri¬ 
ty,  sports  and  entertainment  cover¬ 
age. 

U)  The  tabloid  battered  by  a  five- 
month  strike,  in  bankruptcy,  up for 
sale,  losing  its  second  largest  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  has  already  lost  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  most  newspapers 
print. 

THE  ANSWER:  Number  h  — 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  LNA 
Newspaper  reports  that  in  May- 
June,  1992,  the  paper  had  a  19% 
gain  in  total  advertising.  Other  pa¬ 
pers’  losses  ranged  from  -7%  to  - 
30%.  Here’s  a  brief  summary  of 
what  the  News  advertising  people 
did. 


How  they  did  it 

Accordingto  Les  Goodstein,  there 
are  six  fundamental  actions  they 
took  to  hit  the  comeback  trail.  They 
are  so  basic,  they  form  a  good  check 
list  for  any  newspaper  —  financially 
healthy,  staggering,  or  on  the  rocks. 
Here  they  are: 


after  the  strike.  What  they  remem¬ 
bered  back  then  is  what  they  should 
get  now,  and  that  was  done.  There 
was  as  little  change  in  the  product 
as  possible. 

“In  addition,  we  just  launched  a 
Hispanic  bilingual  magazine.  It’s 
called  Viva  and  it’s  brand-new.  It 
comes  out  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
month.  Our  third  issue  came  out  at 
the  end  of  August.  It  has  been  very 
successful,  both  from  a  reader  and 
an  advertiser  standpoint.” 

(Editors  note:  The  August  1992  is¬ 
sue  carried  1 1 .8  pages  of  advertising 
in  a  24-page  magazine.  Advertisers 
included  Budweiser,  American  Air 
Lines,  Coca-Cola,  CBS,  banks,  furni¬ 
ture  stores  and  gravel  agents.) 

“We  have  also  come  out  withanew 
product  called  NY  Live.  It’s  a  very 
colorful  and  lively  magazine  geared 
to  a  younger,  more  affluent  audi¬ 
ence.  We  started  it  last  September; 
it  comes  out  weekly  and  it’s  full-run. 
NY  Life  was  the  idea  of  the  editorial 
department.  It  gave  us  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  go  out  and  sell  color.” 

2)  When  circulation  takes  a 
slide,  play  fair  with  every  advertis¬ 
er.  Les  says,  “When  we  came  out  of 
the  strike,  we  established  a  circula¬ 
tion  guarantee.  Advertisers  were 
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Birmingham  is  focused  on  the  future  ...  with  an  internationally  renowned  medical,  engineering  and  service 
economic  base.  In  fact,  our  University  Hospital  is  ranked  third  in  the  nation;  we  have  more  engineers  per  capita 
than  any  other  Southeastern  city. 

We’re  a  community  of  beautiful  neighborhoods  ...  home  to  national  sporting  events,  cultural  entertainment  and 
community  involvement.  Newsweek  took  a  look  at  us  and  rated  Birmingham  as  one  of  the  top  10  “Best  Places  To 
Live  and  Work.”  Businesses  feast  their  eyes  on  the  fact  that  78%  of  all  adults  here  own  their  homes  and  47%  of  all 
adults  in  the  PMA  earn  an  annual  household  income  of  $35,000  and  up. 

We’re  also  a  community  of  newspaper  readers  —  something  our  advertisers  love  to  see.  In  fact,  65%  of  the 
adults  in  the  PMA  read  The  Birmingham  News/Birmingham  Post-Herald  daily,  and  71%  read  the  Sunday 
Birmingham  News.  On  a  weekly  basis,  9  out  of  10  read  the  newspaper. 

Birmingham.  See  for  yourself  and  you’ll  like  what  you  see.  To  find  out  how  The  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald  can  help  you,  call  (205)  325-2261. 
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not  going  to  buy  on  some  vague  cir¬ 
culation  projection.  We  guaranteed 
800,000  daily  and  a  million  on  Sun¬ 
day.  We  went  hack  to  the  prestrike 
card  and  pro-rated  those  rates.  If 
the  800,000  circulation  was  30%  of 
the  prestrike  number,  we  reduced 
the  rates  by  30%. 

“Then  we  did  not  make  the  guar¬ 
antee.  We  were  short  9%  daily  and 
15%  on  Sunday.  So  at  the  end  of  the 
April-September  ABC  period,  we 
rebated  that  percent  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  money.  We  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  advertisers’  confi¬ 
dence  back  quickly. 

“It  was  extremely  important  that 
we  establish  a  rate  card  at  the  out¬ 
set.  What  we  didn’t  want  to  do  was 
subject  ourselves  to  full  and  total 
negotiation.  We  could  say,  ‘This  is 
what  the  rate  was.  This  is  what  it  is 
now.’  The  strategy,  by  and  large, 
worked  very  well,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  reasons  we  were  very  successful 
in  getting  most  of  the  business  back 
within  the  first  three  months.” 

3)  Put  the  best  people  in  each 
job  and  use  an  aggressive,  market¬ 
ing  approach.  “When  you’ve  been 
on  the  brink  so  long,  it  makes  you  re¬ 
ally  appreciate  the  newspaper  you 
work  for.  When  the  strike  was  over, 
it  was  like  a  50-pound  weight  being 
lifted  off  our  backs.  Obstacles  like  ‘I 
don’t  have  it  in  the  budget,’  or  ‘I’m 
not  interested’  are  really  not  obsta¬ 
cles  any  more.  We  had  come  up 
against  the  ultimate  obstacle  and  a 
new  psychology  set  in  here.  Every- 
botly  is  out  now  selling  aggressively 


Les  Goodstein 


because  they  know  that,  if  we  do  not 
maximize  our  revenue,  we  might 
not  survive.  After  what  we  have 
been  through,  selling  in  this  tough 
economic  climate  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  fun. 

“We  made  some  adjustments  in 
the  sales  staff.  We  tried  to  give  our 
best  people  the  best  assignments. 
When  you  have  to  deliver,  you  give 
your  frontline  people  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs.” 

4)  Get  management  out  selling. 
“Management  has  been  out  selling 
all  through  this  period.  They  had  to 
be  the  ones  to  lead  the  charge.  It 
wasn’t  a  time  when  managers  could 
sit  behind  their  desks  and  say, 
‘Well,  OK  staff,  go  out  and  do  it.’ 
When  Bob  Maxwell  owned  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  gave  an  electrifying  talk  to 


New  York  Daily  News 

FullRunTotals — May-June,  1992 

Category 

1992 

inches 

1991 

Inches 

Diff.  %  Change 

Retail 

98,668 

87,453 

-1-9,215 

-►11% 

General 

31,443 

16,909 

■fl  4,534 

-►86% 

Automotive 

9,827 

8,951 

-1^876 

-►10% 

Financial 

2,950 

683 

-►2,267 

-►332% 

Classified/Legal 

31,003 

30,783 

•t-220 

-►1% 

advertisers  at  the  Waldorf  Asto¬ 
ria.  Everybody  sold,  from  the  top 
down. 

“After  all,  management  had  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  this  venture,  and 
that’s  what  we  did.  I  made  sure  that 
everybody  was  very,  very  visible 
during  this  period  of  time.  We  want¬ 
ed  advertisers  to  get  a  good  feeling 
that  the  News  was  bouncing  back 
and  it  worked.” 

5)  Become  a  partner  with  your 
advertisers.  “I  feel  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  there  is  a  partnership 
with  our  advertisers.  We  went  out 
with  the  approach  that  we  are  both 
in  tough  times  now  and  the  News 
has  to  do  everything  it  can  to  help 
our  customers  survive.  If  we  are 
successful  at  that,  we  will  survive 
too.  There  weren’t  any  gadgets  or 
any  tricks.  Our  advertisers  became 
our  partners,  and  partners  that  we 
like.” 


Everybody  is  out  now 
selling  aggressively  because 
they  know  that^  if  we  do 
not  maximize  our  revenue^ 
we  might  not  survive.  After 
what  we  have  been 
through,  selling  in  this 
tough  economic  climate  is 
not  only  necessary,  it  is  fun. 


6)  Set  realistic  goals.  “It’s  one 
thing  to  say  get  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  but  there  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  company,  from  the 
top  down  has  to  set  realistic  goals 
and  targets.” 

More  about  the  results 

On  May  1,  1992,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  printed  a  192-page  issue, 
which  produced  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  in  ad  revenue.  Going 
back  to  the  May-June  1992  period, 
LN  A  N ewspaper  reports  show  these 
full  run  totals: 

As  Les  Goodstein  says,  “There 
weren’t  any  gadgets.  There  weren’t 
any  tricks.  We  just  went  back  to  ba¬ 
sics  and  fundamentals.” 
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San  Antonio  Light  Breaks  New  Ground 
in  Niche  Publications  and  Distribution 

An  Interview  with  Sergio  Salinas:  Advertising  and  Marketing  Director 


Several  years  ago,  the  decision 
was  made  at  the  San  Antonio  Light 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  and 
advertisers  through  marketing  in¬ 
novation.  Todav  those  plans  have 
created  an  information  network 
that  combines  a  total  distribution 
system  and  general  and  specialized 
publications  to  produce  a  synergy 
unique  in  the  U.S.  The  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  network  are: 

The  San  Antonio  Light,  a  seven- 
day  newspaper  with  155,000  daily 
circulation  and  227,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  producing  51%  net  cover¬ 
age  of  the  San  Antonio  MSA. 

Their  Alternative  Carrier  Force, 
called  ADSystem,  distributing  ma¬ 
terial  weekly  to  420,000  of  the 


458,000  households  in  the  market. 

Editorial,  Graphic  Staffers,  avail¬ 
able  to  develop  materials  outside 
the  newspaper. 

Creative  Marketing  —  which  has 
produced,  so  far,  these  applications 
of  the  assets  listed  above; 

•  M^azine  Distribution  — ^through 
an  agreement  with  Publisher’s  Ex¬ 
press,  the  Light  distributes  42  na¬ 
tional  magazine  titles. 

•  LightPlus  —  the  total  market 
coverage  broadsheet,  delivered  to 
non-subscribers  every  Wednesday . 

•  Special-Interest  Niche  Publica¬ 
tions  — designed  to  meet  the  com¬ 
munication  needs  of  advertisers  and 
readers  Value  Clipper  magazine,  a 


monthly  coupon  booklet;  Best  Homes, 
a  real  estate  advertising  vehicle. 
80,000  distributed  each  month;  Fi¬ 
esta,  a  visitor’s  magazine,  designed  to 
help  a  growing  number  of  tourists  en¬ 
joy  their  stay  in  San  Antonio  (75,000 
copies  distributed  each  month). 

“The  newspaper  is  still  the  flag¬ 
ship  and  foundation  of  the  program 
Mr.  Salinas  explains,  “but  we  are 
seeking  new  ways  to  help  advertis¬ 
ers  reach  their  target  prospects  and 
for  consumers  in  the  market  to  get 
the  information  they  want.” 

The  ADSystem  has  complete 
flexibility.  Advertisers  can  reach 
particular  households,  selected  ar¬ 
eas  or  the  complete  market. 


The  Chronicle  helps  advertisers 
find  new  ways  to  make  a  buck. 

We  know  our  advertisers  face  a  tougjt  market  that  requires  innovative, 
budget-conscious  marketing  tools.  That’s  why  The  (Chronicle  is  always 
working  to  create  new  and  innovative  products  to  help  our  advertisers  reach 
their  target  market  in  the  most  cost-effective  way  possible. 

Our  Full  Market  Coverage  program,  which  uses  a  combination  of  powerful 
ROP  advertising  or  inserts  and  door-to-door  Non-Subscriber  Delivery,  is 
one  way  our  advertisers  can  reach  exacdy  the  prospects  they  want. 

With  our  FMC  program,  an  advertiser  can  pinpoint  a  target  market  as  small 
as  5,(XX)  households  in  a  single  Tip  code,  or  as  many  as  1.3  milon 
households  —  virtually  the  entire  Houston  market.  The  (Tironicle’s  FMC 
puts  your  message  exactly  where  it  does  you  the  most  good  —  with  no 
waste  or  duplication.  ^ 

Find  out  how  one  of  The  (Chronicle’s  advertising  programs  can  make  0 

dollars  and  sense  for  you.  Contact  your  (Chronicle  marketing  consultant  vA 
or  Chronicle  advertising  at  713-220-7080  today  for  an  advertising  plan  \ 

tailor-made  to  meet  your  marketing  goak.  — ?. : 


Houston  Chronicle 

Houston’s  primary  advertising  investment 


Source:  Houston  Chronicle  Distribution  Records, 

July,  1992.  The  Chronicle  is  represented  nationally  by 
Newsps^iers  First. 
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41  Papers  Share  Top  1 0  Retail  Ad  Honors 

A  Special  Analysis  of  LN A  Newspaper  Top  50  Newspaper  Records 

By  Bruce  De  Y  oung  The  importance  of  cars  and  trucks  in  the  South  of  the 


According  to  new  data  just  released,  41  papers  in  37 
markets  are  leaders  in  retail  advertising  in  at  least  one 
classification  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1992,  LNA  Newspaper,  the  successor  to 
Media  Records,  has  been  measuring  every  one  of  the  50 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country.  These  data  permit 
ranking  papers  for  any  classification,  regardless  of 
what  market  they  are  in.  As  a  result,  we  can  learn  quite 
a  bit  from  these  records. 

Some  examples: 

•  Some  retail  classifications  will  be  more  active  in 
some  markets  than  others. 

•  Some  newspapers  may  be  doing  a  better  job  of  con¬ 
vincing  advertisers  to  use  ROP  ads  than  others. 

•  Some  newspapers  may  have  rate  structures  that 
encourage  advertisers  in  certain  classifications  to  ad¬ 
vertise  more. 

The  following  tables  report  the  top  10  papers  in  each 
of  the  12  largest  retail  advertising  categories  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  January-June  1992.  This  is  full-run  ROP  advertis¬ 
ing  run  in  both  daily  and  Sunday  papers.  There  are  no 
preprints,  FSIs,  magazine  or  part-run  ads  included. 

At  the  end  of  each  table,  I  have  included  some  com¬ 
ments  that  relate  to  the  data  in  that  table  only. 


Apparel  and  Accessory  Stores 

Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Chicago  Tribune 

49,695 

2 

Houston  Chronicle 

42,141 

3 

Dallas  News 

40,252 

4 

Washington  Post 

37,896 

5 

NewYorkTimes 

36,408 

6 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

33,800 

7 

Houston  Post 

29,157 

8 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

21,281 

9 

Los  Angeles  Times 

26,655 

10 

Portland  Oregonian 

25,517 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  clearly  the  dominant  paper  in 
this  classification.  Otherwise,  the  major  markets  get 
most  of  the  business. 


Auto  Supplies,  Services  and  Shops 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Orange  Coimty  Register 

36,689 

2 

San  J ose  Mercury  News 

32.081 

3 

Orlando  Sentinel 

27.269 

4 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

27:064 

5 

Houston  Chronicle 

25:089 

6 

Dallas  News 

24.438 

7 

Miami  Herald 

24,341 

8 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

23,978 

9 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

23,019 

10 

Baltimore  Sun 

22,880 

8R 


nation  is  reflected  in  these  numbers.  The  first  eight  pa¬ 
pers  are  well  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Note  that 
the  Inquirer  and  Sun  must  be  doing  a  lot  of  things  right, 
to  pass  up  some  other  N orthern  giants  not  listed  in  the 
top  10. 

Books  Stationery  and  Printing 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Los  Angeles  Times 

24,327 

2 

Houston  Chronicle 

23,147 

3 

Dallas  News 

18,130 

4 

Chicago  Tribune 

16:764 

5 

Sacramento  Bee 

16,426 

6 

SanJose  Mercury  News 

15,747 

7 

Orange  County  Register 

14,733 

8 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

13,988 

9 

Forth  W  orth  Star-Telegram 

13,533 

10 

Tampa  Tribune 

11,915 

California  and  Texas  papers  dominate  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  with  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  book  section  helping  it 
make  fourth  place.  The  New  York  Times  ranked  19th  on 
the  list. 

Building  Materials,  Hardware 
and  Farm  Equipment  Dealers 


Rank  Newspaper  Inches 

1  Sacramento  Bee  21,541 

2  Boston  Globe  20,949 

3  Chicago  Tribune  20,359 

4  Charlotte  Observer  20,235 

5  Washington  Post  18,975 

6  Newark  Star- Ledger  18,189 

7  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  17,663 

8  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  17,477 

9  Orange  County  Register  17,429 

10  Cincinnati  Enquirer  17,425 


This  is  a  tight  race  with  only  4,000  inches  separating 
the  first  and  tenth  place.  Thrifty  do-it-yourself  New 
Englanders  show  up  for  the  first  time. 

Computer  Stores  and  Supplies 


Rank  Newspaper  Inches 

1  Washington  Post  30,367 

2  Dallas  News  24,831 

3  Houston  Chronicle  23,964 

4  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  22,782 

5  SanJose  Mercury  News  21,555 

6  Los  Angeles  Times  19,902 

7  Orange  County  Register  18,186 

8  NewYorkTimes  17,684 

9  AtlantaJoumal/Const.  14,158 

10  Phoenix  Ariz.  Republic  13,643 
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Bureaucrats,  financial  types  and  engineers  want 
computers  and  retailers  focus  where  they  are  strong. 
N ote  the  big  spread  in  the  inch  totals.  Specialized  mar¬ 
kets  have  the  advantage. 


Department  Stores 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Los  Angeles  Times 

216,875 

2 

Dallas  News 

195,813 

3 

Houston  Chronicle 

148,655 

4 

Kansas  City  Star 

147,313 

5 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

143,456 

6 

Washington  Post 

143,044 

7 

Orange  County  Register 

133,423 

8 

San  Diego  U  nion  Tribune 

131,806 

9 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

122,048 

10 

Phoenix  Ariz.  Republic 

115,310 

Here  is  a  measure  of  the  economic  health  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  Northeast  coast  papers  except  The 
Inquirer,  and,  again,  it  is  the  dominant  L.A.  Times  (this 
does  not  count  any  of  their  part-run  inches)  plus  two 
Texas  papers  in  the  top  slots.  What  are  they  doing  right 
in  Philadelphia? 


Drugstores 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Washington  Post 

25,005 

2 

Chicago  Tribune 

18,206 

3 

Kansas  City  Star 

17,865 

4 

Baltimore  Sun 

17,497 

5 

Indianapolis  Star 

15:812 

6 

Boston  Globe 

15,344 

7 

Indianapolis  N  ews 

11,067 

8 

Phoenix  Republic 

10,926 

9 

Hartford  Courant 

10,796 

10 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

10,092 

What  are  they  doing  in  Indianapolis  to  pick  up  so 
much  business?  The  two  papers  combined  would  be  in 
first  place. 


Food  Stores 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Orange  County  Register 

121,038 

2 

Los  Angeles  Times 

117,630 

3 

Bergen  County  Record 

83,969 

4 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

81,990 

5 

Dallas  News 

80,863 

6 

N  e  wark  Star-  Ledger 

74,580 

7 

Baltimore  Sun 

74,088 

8 

Washington  Post 

73:539 

9 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

67,649 

10 

N  ew  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

66,237 

Here  is  the  best  geographic  spread  yet.  Everybody 
eats,  but  not  all  grocers  promote.  The  tenth  paper’s 
inches  are  half  the  inches  of  the  L.A.  Times  but,  remem¬ 
ber,  there  are  no  part-run  or  preprints  in  these  num¬ 
bers. 


PORT  •  NEWSF 


Furniture,  Furnishings  &  Equip. 

Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

218,138 

2 

Orange  County  Register 

175,920 

3 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

175,025 

4 

Chicago  Tribune 

168,664 

5 

Los  Angeles  Times 

158,644 

6 

N e wark  Star-  Ledger 

156,249 

7 

Houston  Chronicle 

155,787 

8 

Dallas  News 

154,067 

9 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

153,864 

10 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

148,605 

This  is  the  highest  volume  classification  in  retailing. 
The  advantage  of  the  top  three  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  turnover  in  town  because  of  military  bases  or  re¬ 
tirees  moving  in. 


Real  Estate  Display 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Sacramento  Bee 

180,533 

2 

Chicago  Tribune 

157,844 

3 

Washington  Post 

112,961 

4 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

92,537 

5 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

90,619 

6 

Orlando  Sentinel 

88,096 

7 

N  ewark  Star- Ledger 

78,681 

8 

Orange  County  Register 

77,868 

9 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 

77,205 

10 

Denver  Post 

63,704 

Three  papers  print  more  than  100,000  inches  of  Real 
Estate  display  ads  counted  as  Retail.  Is  this  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  classification? 


Sporting  and  Leisure  Time  Equip. 


Rank 

Newspaper 

Inches 

1 

Houston  Chronicle 

42,614 

2 

Los  Angeles  Times 

31,472 

3 

Orange  County  Register 

30,026 

4 

Sacramento  Bee 

25,571 

5 

Dallas  News 

25,255 

6 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

24,653 

7 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

24,460 

8 

Houston  Post 

22,938 

9 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

22,665 

10 

Miami  Herald 

22,273 

The  people,  in  Houston  and  Salt  Lake  City  know 
something  other  papers  have  not  figured  out  yet  — 
62,000  inches  for  sporting  goods  in  Houston;  and  49,000 
inches  in  Salt  Lake  City.  That  is  advertiser  participa¬ 
tion. 

Surprised  by  much  of  the  above?  We  were.  What  the 
numbers  show  is  that  newspapers,  after  all,  are  local 
media  reflecting  the  demographic  and  psychographics 
of  a  local  market.  This  is  why  national  retailers  must  ad¬ 
just  the  merchandise  mix  in  each  of  their  stores.  What 
plays  in  Peoria  does  not  necessarily  play  in  Paducah  or 
Pocatello. 
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Massive  Effort  at  Chicago  Tribune 
Serves  Smaller  Retailers 

An  interview  with  Steve  Inouye; 

Director  of  Customer  Retention,  Chicago  Tribune 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  replaced 
its  46  zones  with  95  new  zones  called 
ZipZones.  The  new  ZipZones  follow 
the  ZIP  code  boundaries  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  Postal  Service.  That 
statement  seems  simple,  but  behind 
it  is  an  extensive  effort  by  dozens 
of  people  from  three  major  depart¬ 
ments;  circulation,  marketing  and 
advertising, 

“The  idea  was  developed  in  1988, 
when  circulation  distribution  was 
converted  from  a  distributor  net¬ 
work  to  an  independent  contractor 
network.  We  could  now  work  with 
the  distribution  agents  and  modify 
their  service  boundaries,”  reports 
Steve Inouye. 

“The  first  step  was  to  centralize 
the  circulation  billing  function  and 
bring  it  in  house.  We  had  to  do  this  to 
minimize  disruption  to  subscriber 
billing  while  the  boundary  changes 
were  taking  place. 

“The  realignment  took  eight 
months.  The  work  covered  our 
Primary  Market  Area  —  eight 
counties  from  McHenry  County  on 
the  north  to  Lake  and  Porter  coun- 

We  have  gained  a  number 
of  smaller  advertisers^ 
because  we  are  offering 
a  package  that  is  cost 
efficient  for  them. 


ties  in  Indiana  on  the  south.  We  di¬ 
vided  the  area  into  12  parts  and  re¬ 
aligned  each  agency  using  25  work¬ 
ers  per  part.  Thousands  of  drivers 
and  carriers  were  affected.  The  cir¬ 
culation  distribution  changes  were 
done  without  disturbing  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  circulation  team  did  an 
amazing  job. 

“While  the  circulation  distribu¬ 
tion  pattern  was  being  revised,  a 
team  of  advertising  and  marketing 


Steve  Inouye 


people  worked  on  creating  new 
zones  from  the  330  ZIP  codes  in  the 
market  area.  There  was  plenty  of 
data  on  each  ZIP  code:  household 
counts,  shopping  center  trading 
patterns,  competitive  media  and  de¬ 
mographic  data  on  the  occupants. 
The  final  combination  created  95 
ZipZones.  The  new  zones  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  November  1991. 

“A  new  insert  package  was  creat¬ 
ed  to  help  retailers  use  the  new 
zones.  We  created  TRIBCARD,  an 
8-1/2”  X 1 1”  single-page  insert  which 
could  be  inserted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and/or  Local  Values,  our 
mailed  TMC  package.  Advertisers 
can  buy  TRIBCARDS  for  a  single 
ZIP  code,  ZipZone  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  zones.  TRIBCARDS  are  a 
turnkey  product.  We  will  do  copy, 
graphics,  printing  and  distribution 
to  the  zones  they  want. 

Results  were  immediate 

“Our  insert  volume  increased 
from  day  one.  We  have  gained  a 
number  of  smaller  advertisers,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  offering  a  package  that 


is  cost  efficient  for  them.  We’ve 
seen  increases  from  medium  and 
larger  advertisers  as  well. 

“National  advertisers  have  been 
interested  also.  We  use  Claritas 
data,  so  we  can  identify  ZIP  codes 
with  concentrations  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  demographic  or  lifestyle  tar¬ 
get. 

“Our  TMC  product,  called  Local 
Values  has  also  benefited  from 
ZipZones.  Advertising  in  it  has 
grown  exponentially  since  we  start¬ 
ed  the  ZipZone  program.” 


Survey  reveals 
advertiser  impression 
of  effectiveness 
and  service 

A  study  involving  255  retail 
advertisers  in  two  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities — Raleigh  and  Char¬ 
lotte — showed  they  ranked  news¬ 
paper  first  among  media  in  “relia¬ 
bility  of  keeping  promises”  but 
third  in  supporting  their  employ¬ 
ees  to  do  their  jobs  well. 

While  network  and  local  tele¬ 
vision  were  rated  highest  in 
“support”  category,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  reported  they  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  newspaper  ads  than  to 
advertisements  in  the  broadcast 
media,  direct  mail  and  cable  tv. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that 
newspaper  ads  appear  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  most  store  traffic. 

The  study  by  Jana  Frederick- 
Collins  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
was  presented  at  the  recent 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Commun¬ 
ications  (AEJMC)  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Montreal. 
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EXTRA  CARD  — 

New  Service  For  Readers  and  Advertisers 

An  interview  with  David  Carranza^ 

Customer  Service  Manager,  Tucson  Newspapers 


In  Tucson,  if  you  pay  your  home- 
delivery  subscription  six  months  or 
more  in  advance  to  either  newspa¬ 
per,  you  get  an  Extra  Card  that  is 
good  for  discounts  and  special  deals 
at  700  merchants.  This  is  a  program 
with  triple  benefits:  the  paper  gets 
cash  and  long  term  subscriptions; 
the  reader  saves  money,  and  the 
merchant  sees  peoplethat  he  might 
not  have  seen  if  he  was  not  in  the  dis¬ 
count  book. 

“We  developed  it  because  we 
wanted  to  reduce  subscriber  churn 
and  limit  the  number  of  times  a  sub¬ 
scriber  had  to  make  a  buying  deci¬ 
sion  annually,”  David  Carranza  ex- 


(Ilir  Arizona  IJuiln  Star 
Tucson  Citizen 


I  EXTRAL  I 


MEMBERSHIP  CARD 


plains.  “The  program  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  here  because  we  get  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  advertisers. 

“We  have  a  unique  situation  here 
in  Tucson.  We  are  a  JOA  and  all  the 
directors  of  circulation,  advertising 
and  marketing  are  very  supportive 


of  this  program.  It  puts  us  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  advertisers  because  we  are 
giving  something  back  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  run  with  us.  Every  retail 
and  classified  ad  rep  signs  up  mer¬ 
chants  to  participate.  Advertisers 
know  they  get  results  because  the 
people  show  up  with  their  card. 

“We  started  the  program  in  April 
1990,  with  150  merchants  participat¬ 
ing.  NowwehaveTOO.  They  are  listed 
with  their  offers  in  a  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  we  produce  for  cardholders. 
We  know  there  are  a  lot  of  discount 
offers  out  there,  but  these  discounts 
are  good  for  every  day  of  the  period. 

Continued  on  Page  18 R 
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THE  NUMBER  ONE  NEWSPARERTF0FRE)^HINP/PNE  OF  THE  MOST  AOIVE 

--.MARKETS  'imOS>NGEtES%;<^ 

El  aviso  clasifica(io_j_ 

Approaching,?  millidn7.Q%ith''over^22*billi^^llar&f^^asing^wer,  and  growing 

I  _  _ 7 . .  Ww 

; « Ex 


•  -  \  Oeoortes _ _ 

86%  SHOPPED  IN^  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
78%  SHOPPED  FOR*-  SHOESfg  ‘ff  gg"  1^ 
59%  SHOPPED  FdR‘iKEN:s-rs¥ioESii5^"7^; 
42%  SHOPPED  IN  A  MAJORlMi^LL)PKMON 


48%^HOPPED'FO^CHILDRENS'  CLOTHING 
41%  SHORPEDfFOR^ELECTRONICS 
39%/SHOPgE5SN£HE||^UTOMOTIVE  AFTERMARKET 
37%^SHdPPEDTFORTHOME  IMPROVEMENT  ITEMS 


^yer'theJ^t.week^^ 
99%.SH6pre[7  fo^^c^H 

SOURCE:  CLARKI  MARTUtE  A  KARTOLOMEO  IWUStSyM 


THE^SPANISH-DOMINANT/HISPAN]^P\RKET. 


For  moro  Information  please  contact:  La  OpinioniMarketlng  Department 

41 1  West  Fifth  Street  •  Eleventh  Floor  •  Los  Angeles.  CA  90013  •  (213)  896-2020 
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Media  Planning  at  the  New  Bloomingdale's 


An  interview  ivith  Wendy  Levine, 
Media  Director,  Bloomingdale’s 
In  the  past  year,  Bloomingdale’s 
stores  have  seen  a  great  many 
changes.  The  parent  company  emerg¬ 
ed  from  bankruptcy.  The  company 
brought  in  new  top  management 
Now  a  revitalized  Bloomingdale’s  is 
ready  to  take  off.  Here  is  how  they 
plan  to  do  it. 


‘Only  at  Bloomingdale’s.’ 

“This  promotion  demonstrates 
another  important  marketing  di¬ 
rection  for  us.  The  event  starts 
Sept.  13  and  we  will  carry,  ‘Only 
at  Bloomingdale’s’  through  the 
holidays.  We  have  gone  to  every 
manufacturer  we  deal  with  and 
asked  them  to  create  something 
special  just  for  Bloomingdale’s. 


Marketing  Stresses 

Teamwork  and  Planning 

“Our  marketing  philosophy  is 
that  we  challenge  ourselves  every 
day  to  find  new  techniques  that  pro¬ 
ject  the  excitement  and  uniqueness 
of  Bloomingdale’s,  dramatic  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  consistent  with  our 
image,”  says  Wendy  Levine,  media 
director  for  all  Bloomingdale’s 
stores,  “and  all  of  our  good  ideas 
are  the  result  of  the  group  decision¬ 
making  process.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  have  good  commu¬ 
nication,  understanding,  honesty 
and  trust  with  the  people  you  work 
with  —  that’s  when  good  ideas 
come  to  fruition. 

“We  coordinate  our  sales  ads  in 
every  medium  we  use.  The  theme 
is  carried  through  the  newspaper 
ads,  the  cover  of  a  direct  mail  piece, 
on  television  and  on  radio. 

“We  do  our  market  planning  far 
in  advance.  Right  now,  we  are 
planning  for  spring  1993.  One  rea¬ 
son  we  need  to  plan  ahead  is  that 
we  no  longer  run  a  59th  Street 
store  in  New  Y ork  City  and  branch 
stores.  We  are  a  14-store  chain. 
What  we  do  for  one  store,  we  do 
for  all  stores. 

“We  used  to  do  promotions  cen¬ 
tered  on  one  country,  France  or 
Italy,  for  example,  but  we  would 
carry  the  merchandise  in  only  four 
or  five  stores.  N ow  every  store  will 
carry  our  new  promotion  theme. 


These  items  will  be  featured  in  an 
82-page  catalog.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  tied  in  the  stores,  a 
catalog,  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  items  available  only  at 
Bloomingdale’s. 

“It  takes  a  lot  to  build  sales  these 
days  —  a  good  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  an  exciting,  enticing 
floor  presentation,  and  a  store  that 
makes  it  easy  to  shop.  Then  it’s 
wonderful  to  advertise  and  be  in 
all  media. 


^^Newspapers  are  our 
number  one  medium/^  Ms. 
Levine  reports.  "We  spent 
$25  million  in  newspapers 
in  1991. 


“Making  it  easy  for  people  to 
shop  is  very  important  to  us.  We 
have  two  separate  catalog  divi¬ 
sions  now  —  Bloomingdale’s  cat¬ 
alogs  in-store  and  Bloomingdale’s 
by  Mail.  The  in-store  catalog  group 
works  with  our  regular  charge 
card  customers  who  also  visit  our 
stores.” 

Increasing  Direct  Mail 
Impacts  Other  Media 

“Newspapers  are  our  number 
one  medium,”  Ms.  Levine  reports. 
“We  spent  $25  million  in  newspa¬ 


pers  in  1991 .  Direct  mail  is  second, 
television  third,  magazines  next 
and  radio  after  that.  Newspapers 
will  drop  somewhat  in  1992  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  increase.  This  is 
store-related  direct  mail,  aimed  at 
Bloomingdale’s  credit  card  cus¬ 
tomers  and  American  Express 
card  holders  in  our  store  markets. 

“Our  credit  card  customers  are 
an  extremely  important  part  of 
our  business.  They  are  the  20%  of 
our  customers  who  give  us  80%  of 
our  sales.  If  we  can  get  them  up  to 
85%  or  90%  of  sales  efficiently,  we 
can  generate  a  tremendous  amount 
of  new  business.” 

Newspapers’  Opportunity: 

Become  Pro-Active 

“I  am  giving  newspapers  bad 
news  every  day.  I  want  them  to  be 
more  pro-active  with  Blooming¬ 
dale’s  because  what  we  have 
started  we  are  not  going  to  change. 
By  pro-active,  I  mean  becoming 
partners  with  retailers  to  help  re¬ 
tailers  achieve  their  objectives. 
Here  are  some  examples”: 

Ad  Location.  “We  can’t  afford 
to  run  full  pages  in  every  market. 
Then  we  want  to  run  smaller  ads 
that  appear  in  the  same  place  ev¬ 
ery  week.  We  just  opened  our  new 
store  in  Mall  of  America  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  I  worked  out  a  position 
with  Charley  Hoag  (retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Star-Tri¬ 
bune)  so  we  can  dominate  a  spread 
with  a  3 1 .5"  ad  on  the  opinion  page 
opposite  the  editorial  page.  We 
run  there  at  least  once  a  week, 
with  no  other  ads  on  the  spread. 

“In  the  New  York  Times,  we 
have  managed  to  own  the  bottom 
half  of  Page  Four  of  their  new 
Style  section.  We  try  to  be  in  that 
position  as  often  as  we  can  so  con¬ 
sumers  will  know  where  to  look  for 
Bloomingdale’s  ads.” 

Distribution.  “Some  newspa¬ 
pers,  like  the  Miami  Herald,  will 
deliver  your  catalog  to  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  in  a  poly  bag. 

Continued  on  Page  26R 
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Warehouse  Membership  Clubs 

Experts  forecast  rapid  growth  for  new  retail  format 


Information  in  this  article  is  from 
Packaged  Facts  research  report, 
“Warehouse  Membership  Clubs,  "is¬ 
sued  in  April  1 992. 

Warehouse  membership  clubs  are 
large-scale  retail  units  that  offer 
their  members-only  customers  gi¬ 
ant-sized  and  multiple  packs  of  gro¬ 
ceries  and  general  merchandise  at 
extremely  low  markups,  usually  the 
lowest  retail  price  available  in  the 
market  area.  The  clubs  depend  on 
high  volume  turnover  of  goods  in  a 
limited  number  of  stockkeeping 
units  (SKU s),  typically  around  4,000. 
About  60%  of  the  items  for  sale  fall 
under  the  heading  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  ranging  from  clothes  to 
computers  to  tires:  The  other  40% 
are  groceries,  including  both  food 
and  non-food  items. 

In  1991,  warehouse  membership 
clubs  had  dollar  sales  of  $29  billion 
dollars,  up  34%  from  the  $21.7  billion 
sales  in  1990.  In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  stores  grew  from  4CiO  to 
497,  an  increase  of  24%.  Average 
sales  per  unit  increased  10%,  from 
$53.3  million  in  1990  to  $58.4  million 
in  1991.  The  need  to  reduce  spending 
by  small  businesses  and  consumers 
was  a  maj  or  force  in  this  growth. 

The  four  leaders  in  units  and  dol¬ 
lar  sales  in  1991  were: 

Company  Dollar  Sales*  #  Units 
Sam’s  Club  $9.6  208 

Price  Club  $6.9  77 

Costco  $5.5  82 

Pace  $5.3  87 


Both  business  and  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  are  attracted  by  the  near¬ 
wholesale  prices  offered  by  the  clubs. 
Prices  are  as  much  as  60%  below  oth¬ 
er  types  of  retailers.  Customers  will 
drive  many  miles  to  shop  at  the  clubs 
because  of  their  low  prices. 

Most  clubs  charge  a  fee,  typically 
$25  per  year.  Business  customers 
are  preferred  over  individual  mem¬ 
bers  because  of  the  lower  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  handling  their  larger- 
ticket  transactions.  Typical  small 
businesses  that  the  clubs  serve  are 


gas  stations,  grocery  stores  and 
small  offices.  Restaurants  and  bars 
are  reported  to  be  the  most  frequent 
business  users. 

Why  Clubs  Can  Affect 
Any  Newspaper’s  Market 

1) They  meet  the  need  for  low 
prices  required  by  businesses  and 
consumers  battered  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  recession. 

2) Members  of  most  clubs  are 
solidly  middle-class,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  newspaper’s 
readership  group.  Specifically, 
warehouse  membership  club  shop¬ 
pers  are  more  likely  than  the  av¬ 
erage  shopper  to  be  married,  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  54,  to 
have  attended  college,  to  work  as 
professionals  and  managers,  and 


to  have  a  household  income  of  be¬ 
tween  $20,000  and  $75,000, 

3)Dollar  sales  for  the  category 
are  expected  to  jump  182%  in  the 
period  1991-1996.  Estimated  sales 
by  years  are: 

Warehouse  Membership  Clubs’ 
Projected  Sales 
Year  Dollar  Sales* 


*  In  Billions 

Source/  Packaged  Facts 


Minimum  Advertising  Activity 
Because  customers  usually  have 
their  membership  privilege  through 
affiliation  with  a  group,  news  about 


Ka-Ching! 

Ka-Qiing! 


For  your  information,  That’S  the  SOUnd  of  $53/376* 

Lowell  registers  16th  jn  gross  income  being 

among  all  ,p«nt  per  houschoW  In 

m  the  country  m  ^ 

gross  income  per  NortheiTi  Middlesex  County, 

household.  THE(§)SUN 

AbcMeall.tlierel?TTieSun. 


That’s  enough  jingle 
to  keep  your  sales  hum¬ 
ming  right  along. 

Call  our  Ad  Director 
at  (508)  458-7100  for 
your  media  kit  today. 


Hie  Sun,  LmwD,  Massachusetts.  With  daily  and  Sunday  circulation. 
Nationally  repiesented  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  &  Walker  Co.  ‘Source:  SRDS  7/92 
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a  club’s  merchandise  and  services 
can  be  issued  directly.  Positive 
word-of-mouth  reports  within  the 
affiliations  by  satisfied  members  are 
probably  the  best  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  the  clubs  get. 

Advertising  by  the  clubs  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  down  around  0.5%  to 
1%  of  sales  by  many  of  the  clubs. 
The  use  of  advertising  by  clubs  is 
so  low,  that  the  publisher  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
sent  a  memo  to  his  staff  asking 
them  not  to  shop  at  the  local  Sam’s 
Club  because  its  non-advertising 
policy  was  “blow  at  our  survival.” 

In  general,  clubs  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  since  they  are  not  open 
to  the  general  public,  it  is  not  cost- 
effective  for  them  to  advertise  to 
the  general  public.  However,  clubs 
do  advertise  to  a  limited  degree 
when  they  enter  a  new  market. 

In  the  future,  some  limited  print 
advertising  could  be  used  during 
the  entry  to  a  new  market  but, 
again,  not  as  part  of  an  ongoing  cam¬ 
paign.  As  competition  heats  up  with 
more  than  one  warehouse  mem¬ 
bership  club  in  a  market,  the  last 
club  in  the  market  may  feel  the  need 
to  advertise  its  presence  to  win 


shoppers  away  from  those  clubs 
that  have  already  established  a 
presence,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
clubs  will  keep  advertising  and 
promotional  costs  as  low  a  possible. 

Strategies  for  Newspapers 
in  Club  Markets 

(Editor’s  note:  The  following 
comments  are  not  from  Package 
Facts.  They  are  added  here  to  help 
newspaper  executives  develop  a 
strategy  to  maximize  ad  revenue 
when  warehouse  membership  clubs 
become  a  factor  in  their  market.) 

The  key  to  increasing  ad  sales 
with  one  or  more  wholesale  clubs 
is  to  recognize  their  limitations  — 
much  smaller  selections;  usually 
large  units  of  merchandise,  and 
limited  services.  Then  urge  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  competitive  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  grocery  stores,  tire/bat¬ 
tery/accessory  retailers,  discount 
merchandisers,  and  home  enter¬ 
tainment  and  furnishing  stores,  to 
advertising  their  depth  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  services. 

Some  of  the  tactics  include; 

1)U se  research  of  retailing  pat¬ 
terns  to  show  the  relatively  low 
penetration  of  warehouse  mem¬ 


bership  club  stores  compared  with 
traditional  retailers. 

2) Use  the  coverage  numbers  of 
your  paper  among  warehouse 
membership  club  members  to  show 
your  advertisers  their  messages 
will  reach  members  not  sure  that 
their  club  will  have  what  they  need. 

3) Propose  very  heavy  schedules 
for  leading  retailers  when  new 
warehouse  membership  club  units 
open  up  to  minimize  defections  to 
the  clubs  by  older  merchants’  cus¬ 
tomers. 

4) Stay  in  touch  with  the  managers 
of  the  local  warehouse  member¬ 
ship  clubs.  Y ou  need  to  understand 
their  business  to  advise  your  reg¬ 
ular  customers  how  to  meet  their 
competition.  And  you  need  to  be  a 
known  face  if  new  warehouse 
membership  clubs  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  an  advertising  war  starts. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Packaged 
Facts  report  that  these  huge  non¬ 
advertising  retailers,  backed  by 
corporations  with  deep  pockets, 
are  going  to  get  even  bigger.  Y our 
advertising  customers  will  want 
their  advertising  to  work  harder. 
The  best  strategy  you  can  have  is; 
Help  them  do  it. 


Visit  to  a  New  Sam's  Club 


Racine,  Wis.,  population  85,000, 
got  its  first  warehouse  membership 
club  in  June  of  this  year.  Sam’s  Club 
built  a  huge  new  building  (at  least 
100,000  square  feet)  on  vacant  land 
behind  a  strip  mall  anchored  by  a 
Pick  &  Save  and  a  Best  Buy  appli¬ 
ance  store.  This  is  prime  retailing 
territory,  with  a  new  K  mart. 
Builder’s  Square  and  Office  Max 
joining  the  Regency  Mall  with  four 
anchor  stores,  Menards  do-it-your- 
self  store,  and  dozens  of  small  shops. 

First  Impressions  d  a  New  Mem¬ 
ber:  The  place  is  one  big  room  with 
few  support  columns  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning  ducts  along  the  ceiling  about 
30  feet  up.  The  space  is  filled  with 
row  after  row  of  industrial  storage 
racks,  set  up  for  standard  pallet 
loads  four  high. 

Merchandise  displays  are  at  the 
floor  level  and  sometimes  the  level 
above.  Reserve  stock  is  on  the  up- 
per  levels.  Signs  all  over  say,  “Be 


alert  —  fork  lift  trucks  in  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Some  merchandise  items  that 
stood  out  in  my  tour; 

•  Rack  after  rack  of  tires,  Kelly, 
Michelin  and  other  brands.  Off  to 
the  side  was  the  only  service  area 
I  found;  they  mounted  tires. 

•  The  whole  back  of  the  store  was 
grocery  products.  I  could  have 
bought  six  pounds  of  frozen,  bone¬ 
less  chicken  breasts  for  less  than 
$1.50  a  pound.  There  was  case  af¬ 
ter  case  of  frozen  convenience 
foods,  all  in  packs  that  would  feed 
a  teen-age  boy  for  a  week. 

•  The  prices  were  good.  P&G  de¬ 
veloped  a  12-count  plastic- wrapped 
package  of  Bounty  paper  towels, 
priced  at  $8.60,  or  72  cents  a  roil. 
Single  rolls  in  supermarkets  are 
99  cents.  A  “contemporary”  love 
seat  was  $219. 

•  The  policy  of  carrying  only  a 
few  items  in  each  category  was  ob¬ 


vious.  No  big  cans  of  tuna  fish,  but 
a  shrink-wrapped  pack  of  24  small 
cans  was  available  at  a  great  price. 
The  liquor  department  did  carry 
standard  wine  bottles  at  prices 
about  25%  below  other  stores. 

•  Customers  included  a  great 
many  women  with  small  children 
in  tow.  They  did  not  show  up  until 
after  12;00  since  business  members 
have  the  place  to  themselves  until 
noon. 

*  *  * 

In  summary,  this  store  is  a  ware¬ 
house.  There  are  no  displays,  min¬ 
imum  signs,  complete  self-service, 
limited  selections  and  prices  that 
say  volumes  to  experienced  shop¬ 
pers.  This  is  the  format  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  from  $27  billion  in 
sales  to  $82  billion  in  the  next  five 
years.  If  you  ever  wonder  what  to¬ 
day’s  price-driven  consumer  looks 
like,  visit  the  checkouts  at  a  nearby 
warehouse  membership  club. 
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Six  Rules  for  Better  Relations  With  Small  Retailers 

New  Belden  Research  Study  defines  what  merchants  want 


This  Spring  interviewers  from 
Belden  Associates  talked  to  125 
small  retailers  in  24  markets  about 
their  newspaper  advertising.  The 
study  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association. 

It  is  a  broad  scope  study.  Several 
questions  covered  the  kinds  of  help 
these  small  retailers  wanted  from 
newspapers.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
their  answers,  boiled  down  to  “Six 
Rules  for  Better  Relations  With 
Small  Retailers.” 

1 )  Show  an  interest  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  These  retailers  need  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  newspaper’s  managers 
are  concerned  about  them  as  cus- 


Small  retailers  want  information 
about  their  type  of  business  and, 
if  possible,  their  competition,  and 
they  want  more  than  lust  a  copy  of 
the  data.  They  want  to  see  the  mate¬ 
rial  tailored  to  their  business  and  be 
told  how  to  use  it. 

3)  Give  us  layout  and  creative  as¬ 
sistance.  Help  your  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers  get  more  response  from  their 
white  space. 

4)  Lower  your  rates,  or  improve 
penetration.  The  big  “category  kil¬ 
ler”  chains  have  put  tremendous 
price  pressures  on  small  retailers. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  had  to  re¬ 
duce  the  prices  they  charge  for  their 
goods  and  services.  One  retailer 


commented,  “Lower  your  rates. 
Have  a  sale  occasionally.  Run  a  sale 
for  the  advertisers.” 

5)  Solve  problems  promptly. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the  advertisers 
who  reported  a  problem  with  his 
newspaper  felt  that  the  problem 
was  solved  promptly.  Problems  re¬ 
ported  included  incorrect  billing, 
poor  reproduction,  ran  wrong  ad  and 
bad  ad  placement. 

6)  Keep  good  people.  One  retailer 
said  it  well:  “Keep  highly  qualified 
people.  Don’t  bring  your  supervisors 
in  from  the  outside.  They  don’t  know 
their  job.  Promote  competent  people 
from  within.  Build  on  quality.  A 
‘warm  body’  is  not  sufficient.” 


turners.  Being  interested  in  their 
business  is  one  way  to  show  your  con¬ 
cern. 

Belden  President  Deanne  Ter¬ 
mini  put  it  this  way,  in  her  report  to 
INMA  members:  “For  many,  man¬ 
agement  inattention  is  typified  by 
the  fact  that  they  never  hear  thank- 
yous  or  get  personal  attention  from 
the  brass.” 

2)  Give  us  current  market  infor¬ 
mation  and  show  us  how  to  use  it 
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We’ve  cornered 
the  market. 

Consider  every  angle.  Fairfield  County  is  ranked  1st  in  the  state  with  an  average 
annual  per  household  FBI  of  $60,689,  well  above  Hartford,  New  Haven,  & 
New  London.  And  the  highest  circulated  newspaper  in  Fairfield  County  is  the 
Connecticut  Post,  offering  maximum  coverage  of  this  $18  billion  market. 

Impressed  with  our  numbers?  Then  we’ll  give  you  one  more:  include  the 
Connecticut  Post  in  your  promotional  campaign  by  calling  National  Advertising 
Manager  Paul  Ward  at  203/330-6303. 

represented  natiorully  by  CWO&O 


Connecticut  POST 

The  Newspaper  with  a  Difference 
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Profile  of  Gurnee  Mills  —  a  Midwest  Mega-Mall 
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Dillard's  Beats  the  Trend  With  Newspapers 

An  Interview  With  Wade  Cushenbary,  Advertising  Director  of  Dillard's  Stores 


Editor’s  Note:  The  major  trend  in 
retailing  today  is  the  growth  of  na¬ 
tional  chains  specializing  in  dis¬ 
count  or  off  price  merchandise  in  a 
selected  group  of  categories.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  department  store  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  experts  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decline.  The  Dillard’s  department 
stores,  however,  are  bothfinancially 
healthy  and  growing.  Oneoftheir  se¬ 
crets  is  attention  to  details  cus¬ 
tomers  appreciate.  This  article  is 
about  some  of  those  details. 

Dillards 

When  you  enter  one  of  Dillard’s 
new  stores,  it’s  like  entering  a  spa¬ 
cious,  light,  graceful  hall  decorated 
with  garments  that  stand  out  be¬ 
cause  of  their  color,  texture  and 
lighting.  Then  you  look  at  Dillard’s 
half-page  and  full-page  ads  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  paper  and  you  sense  an  echo  of 
the  store  itself.  The  ad  recalls  the 
look  of  the  store  interior.  The  spa¬ 
ciousness,  gracefulness  and  sense  of 
light  are  all  there. 

This  effect  is  no  accident.  “During 
the  grand  opening  of  a  new  store, 
myself,  the  vice  president  of  sales 
promotion,  the  creative  director 
and  our  copy  chief  visit  the  store  to 
see  its  design  and  layout.  Then  we 
try  to  reflect  that  design  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising,”  reports  Wade  Cushen- 
bary ,  Advertising  Director. 

“Store  planning  and  construction 
management  is  based  in  Little 
Rock.  When  stores  are  remodeled, 
or  new  stores  built,  they  are  made  to 
look  like  the  Dillard’s  prototype 
store,  and  that  prototype  can  be  dif¬ 
ferent  than  what  was  done  two 
years  ago. 

“We  are  opening  three  new  stores 
in  November  within  two  weeks  of 
each  other.  There’s  one  in  suburban 
Houston,  one  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
another  in  Lafayette,  La.  The  open¬ 
ing  pieces  that  we  do  and  the  follow¬ 


up  advertising  all  will  reflect  the 
look  of  these  stores. 

Newspapers’  mission: 

Get  Shoppers  to  Think 
of  Dillard’s  First 

“We  would  like  these  ads  to  mo¬ 
tivate  the  customer  to  think  that 
Dillard’s  is  the  place  he/she  would 
like  to  shop.  It’s  been  a  challenge 
to  the  advertising  department  to 
do  this,  since  we  no  longer  adver¬ 
tise  sales  events.  We  don’t  have  a 
three-day  sale  or  a  10-day  an¬ 
niversary  sale.  It’s  a  challenge  to 
develop  a  sense  of  urgency  without 
those  shopper  deadlines,”  Cushen- 
bary  said. 

“This  was  a  decision  the  corpo¬ 
ration  made.  We  give  merchandise 
an  every  day  low  price  and  when 
it’s  time  is  over  we  mark  it  down 
for  clearance,  but  this  leaves  our 
ads  with  less  of  a  sense  of  urgency. 
So  we  try  to  register  that  Dillard’s 
is  the  place  for  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  and  strive  to  become  our  cus¬ 


tomers’  regular  first  choice. 

“Getting  out  that  message  is  the 
mission  of  our  advertising  and  we 
believe  in  doing  a  lot  of  newspaper 
advertising.  Dillard’s  believes  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  main  vehicle 
to  sell  merchandise.  We  do  minimal 
broadcast  and  90%  of  that  is  cos¬ 
metics,  supported  by  the  vendors. 

What  Newspapers  Can 
Do  to  Help 

“There  are  a  couple  of  things  we 
would  like  newspapers  to  do.  One 
is  work  on  their  reproduction.  I 
know  the  technology  is  improving 
and  some  newspapers  do  a  better 
job  than  others,  but  the  look  of  our 
ads  is  extremely  important.  We 
would  like  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  to  be  consistently  good  in  all 
our  markets. 

“We  would  like  to  use  more  ROP 
color,  but  are  concerned  about  con¬ 
sistent  results.  When  you  spend 
money  to  produce  color  art  or  pho¬ 
tography,  then  do  color  separa- 
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Get 

Something 


EXTRA 


The  Times  Union  Extra  Advertising  gi^ves  you  90-100% 
penetration  in  the  core  of  the  Albany,  NY  market. 

Now,  New  Yoik’s  Capital  R^ion  EXTRA  is  a  new,  colorful  and  captiva- 

is  even  mote  accessible  to  you  ting  weekly  lifestyle  publication.  It  adds 

through  The  Times  Union,  reaching  over  100,000  non-Times  Unbn  subscrib- 


more  homes  than  the  other  major  area 
newspapers  combined,  at  a  lower  rate 
per  inch  than  either  paper  separately! 

E)ouble  your  impact  for  an  EXTRA 
$l4.37/inch  with  your  Times  Union 
media  buy. 


ers  to  your  Times  Union  media  buy. 
Call  Mike  Danielli  at 
518-454-5597 

to  find  out  more  about  this  “EXTRA* 
adveitising  opportunity. 


SO  ON  TO  COME  .  .  . 

Phases  2  and  3  with  a  total  buy  of  almost  300,000  homes! 
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(Continued  from  page  17R) 

tions  and  film  to  meet  each  paper’s 
specs,  and  the  ad  comes  out  mushy, 
or  faded,  it  is  very  discouraging. 
The  customer  doesn’t  care  whose 
problem  it  is.  All  they  see  is  a  Dil¬ 
lard’s  logo  on  an  indistinct  image 
of  what  should  be  a  beautiful  dress 
and  the  lips  on  the  girl  are  a  half 
an  inch  away  from  her  face. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  black 
and  white.  Some  newspapers  are 
still  not  at  the  level  of  reproduction 
we  would  like.  There’s  still  a  lot  of 
letterpress  out  there.  We  use  art¬ 
work  a  lot  because  newspapers  will 
admit  that  photography  is  not  a 
newspaper  medium.  Many  papers 
do  not  reproduce  photography  very 
well.  Ideally,  I  would  like  every 
newspaper  to  look  like  USA  Today, 
but  I  know  that  is  unrealistic. 

“If  you  are  going  to  be  the  first 
shopping  choice,  your  ads  have  to 
look  good  and  be  instantly  identi¬ 
fiable. 

“Another  area  I  would  like  help 
from  newspapers  on  is  the  level  of 
coverage  around  our  stores.  For 
example,  in  Houston  we  are  open¬ 
ing  a  new  store  far  from  downtown, 
in  a  new,  developing  area.  Once  we 
get  out  of  a  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  center,  we  have  a  problem 
with  circulation  penetration.  We 
are  a  part  of  a  huge  mall  that  is  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Y ou  drive  around  and  see 
all  these  big,  new  homes  being 
built  nearby,  but  when  you  look  at 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  area,  it’s  usually 
just  not  enough  coverage  for  us. 

“We  realize  that  developers  are 
going  to  build  malls  where  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  sparse.  Once  people 
move  in,  they  can’t  afford  the  real 
estate.  You  look  at  an  area  with 
good  growth  potential  and  say,  this 
is  where  the  business  is  going  to 
be.  We  put  in  a  store  and  wind  up 
with  the  same  situation  we  have  in 
San  Antonio.  For  the  first  two 
years,  there  was  nobody  out  there. 
Now  it  is  a  growing  area  and  we 
are  doing  better. 
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Working  With  Newspapers 

“We  want  to  build  relationships 
that  go  beyond  the  advertising 
arm  of  a  newspaper.  People  call  me 
because  they  are  not  getting  their 
local  paper  delivered  the  way  they 
want  it.  If  I  can  I  will  help  them, 
and  we  think  that  there  are  things 
going  on  in  our  stores  that  are  news 
for  readers.” 

“We  are  a  major  employer  in  ev¬ 
ery  city  we  do  business  in,  and  our 
stores  are  major  players  in  their 
markets.  Often,  what  we  do  in  our 
stores  has  news  value  by  itself.  Our 
customer  target  is  a  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  think  we  have  a  broad 
spectrum  customer  base.  Anybody 
who  is  a  newspaper  subscriber  is  a 
potential  Dillard’s  customer.” 
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Mega-Mall 


(Continued  from  page  16R) 

The  Significance 
of  Gurnee  Mills 

Most  newspapers  are  centered 
on  a  major  city  in  their  area.  The 
paper  probably  grew  up  with  the 
downtown  stores  and  expanded 
circulation  as  suburbs  attracted 
people  and  shopping  centers. 

Here  is  a  retail  form  that  breaks 
with  that  “radiating”  formula  com¬ 
pletely.  It  has  no  city  nearby.  It  is 
not  in  the  city  zone  or  retail  trade 
zone  of  any  major  paper,  and  it  at¬ 
tracts  14  million  people  in  a  year 
in  an  area  that  already  has  mega¬ 
stores,  factory  outlet  centers,  and 
established  shopping  centers. 

A  press  release  states,  “Gurnee 
Mills  is  the  newest  and  biggest  of 
four  super-regional  Mills  shopping 
centers  developed  and  owned  by 
Western  Development.  Combined 
1992  sales  projections  for  Gurnee 
Mills,  Sawgrass  Mills  in  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Franklin  Mills  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Potomac  Mills  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  is  $1.25  billion.” 

If  that  number  is  a  fair  estimate, 
newspapers  have  a  new  challenge: 
support  our  traditional  customers, 
help  new  centers  get  established, 
sell  creatively  to  all  comers  and  be 
with  the  winners  when  the  shake¬ 
out  is  over. 


Extra  Card 

(Continued  from  page  HR) 

“Carriers  deliver  the  booklet  to 
all  subscribers  every  quarter.  It  is 
inserted  in  newsstand  copies.  So 
even  non-card  members  read  about 
the  program.  We  overprint  40,000 
of  the  booklets  and  give  them  to 
participating  merchants.  Carriers 
deliver  the  Extra  Cards  so  they 
know  who  their  long  term  sub¬ 
scribers  are. 

“When  we  started  the  program,  I 
reviewed  all  the  offers.  Some  of 
them  were  pretty  bad.  We  send 
back  poor  offers  and  help  mer¬ 
chants  improve  them.  The  sales 
reps  explain  that  good  offers  are  im¬ 
portant,  because  being  in  the  book¬ 
let  is  like  having  your  ad  in  front  of 
prospects  every  day.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  good  offer,  nobody  is  going  to 
show  up. 

“In  1989,  the  top  managers  got  to¬ 
gether  and  created  a  series  of  action 
teams.  This  was  one  project  as¬ 
signed  to  an  action  team  and  they 
developed  the  entire  marketing 
plan  for  it.  It  was  an  intensive  plan, 
with  goals,  time  lines  and  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  top.  I  was  one  of  the 
reps  selling  it,  I  did  well  and  they 
put  me  in  charge.  Now  I  won’t  let 
top  management  not  pay  attention 
to  this  product.  They  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  and  they  have  stuck  to  it. 

“I  am  in  constant  communication 
with  the  ad  reps,  and  I  get  excellent 
feedback  from  our  customers.  If 
someone  does  not  get  a  discount  at  a 
location  they  call  and  tell  me.  It  is 
usually  because  some  frontline  per¬ 
son  has  not  been  instructed  by  their 
manager  on  how  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“We’ve  hired  a  quality  control 
person  to  stop  in  at  the  merchants. 
He  checks  to  see  if  the  salespeople 
know  the  current  offer  in  the  book. 
It’s  working  out,  but  we  have  to  stay 
on  top  of  it  constantly. 

“I’ve  talked  to  people  at  150  news¬ 
papers  about  using  this  system.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  go  national.  It 
would  be  great  to  be  visiting  anoth¬ 
er  city  and  be  able  to  use  your  Extra 
Card.” 
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High-tech  Solutions  Plus  Market  Data  Meet  Advertisers^  Needs 


Compiled  by  Dave  Schuster,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  research  di¬ 
rector  and  Jim  Boynton,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  retail  of  CWO&O. 

Every  month,  we  are  in  contact 
with  dozens  of  newspapers  across 
the  country.  Three  of  these  papers 
have  done  outstanding  jobs  of  team¬ 
ing  up  with  retail  advertisers  in 
their  markets.  Here  are  the  details. 

Thanks  to  Bruce  Ullom,  manager, 
doorstop  delivery  services.  Orange 
County  Register,  Larry  Grabarek, 
research  director,  Houston  Post;  and 
John  Palumbo,  director  of  promo¬ 
tions,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
here  is  solid  evidence  that  newspa¬ 
pers  and  retailers  are  utilizing  some 
of  the  most  advanced  customer  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  technologies 
available.  As  these  case  studies 
demonstrate,  tough  economic  times 
have  bonded  newspapers  and  retail¬ 
ers  even  closer  together  in  mutual 
marketing  efforts. 

Newspapers  and  major  retailers 
have  vast  localized  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  resources.  Sharing  these  as¬ 
sets,  coupled  with  modem  technolo¬ 
gy,  has  led  to  new,  efficient  and  pro¬ 
ductive  marketing  programs  not 
possible  just  a  few  years  ago. 
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Foley’s  and  the  Houston  Post: 

Form  Database 
Marketing  Program 

The  Houston  Post  and  Houston’s 
number  one  traditional  department 
store,  Foley’s  Division  of  the  May 
Company,  have  created  a  credit 
card  merge  program  with  the 
Post’s  subscriber  database.  On  the 
most  basic  level,  the  objective  was 
to  determine  the  level  of  matches 
between  credit  card  holders  and 
subscribers. 

1992  represented  the  third  year  in 
which  the  Foley  and  Post  databases 
have  been  merged. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  in¬ 
clude  Foley’s  sending  a  tape  to  the 


Post’s  systems  department.  This 
tape  is  merged  Avith  the  current  sub¬ 
scriber  list  and  the  results  by  ZIP 
code  are  downloaded  to  the  Houston 
Post  research  department.  The  de¬ 
partment  analyzes  the  data  and 
forms  a  report  that  is  sent  to  Foley’s. 
Provided  in  the  report  are  key  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as: 

*  Trade  Area  and  Zone  Area  anal¬ 
ysis  for  each  of  Foley’s  Stores 

*  Data  displayed  on  each  ZIP  code 

*  Trends  established  overtime  for 
each  merge 

*  Overall  penetration  by  all  levels 
of  geography  for  matches  as  a  per¬ 
cent  of  households  and  Post  sub¬ 
scribers 

The  benefits  of  the  merge  pro¬ 
gram  intelligence  system  are  nu¬ 
merous.  A  few  examples  are: 

*  Development  of  a  micro-level, 
precision  analysis  on  Foley’s  best 
customers 

*  Custom  trade  areas  being  built 

*  Data  available  for  trend  analysis 
and  developing  changes  in  Foley’s 
customer  base 

*  Merge  data  coupled  to  census 
data  allows  expanded  analysis  on  in¬ 
come,  education  or  any  other  vari¬ 
ables  as  they  relate  to  customers 

*  Merge  data  linked  to  consumer 
expenditure  levels  by  ZIP  codes  for 
over 400  detailed  categories 


*  Development  of  lifestyle  segmen¬ 
tation  and  geo-demographic  map¬ 
ping. 

*  The  application  of  Scarborough 
retail  survey  information  to  gain 
further  marketing  insights. 

In  sum,  this  program  has  posi¬ 
tioned  the  Post  as  the  information 
source  in  Houston  for  Foley’s.  The 
Post  enjoyed  a  58%  match  with 
Foley’s  credit  card  holders,  demon¬ 
strating  that  Foley’s  advertising 
voice  to  their  best  customers  is  well 
served  in  the  Post.  Additionally,  the 
program  has  provided  opportunities 
for  additional  promotional  efforts  by 
Foley’s.  Finally,  the  database  merge 
provides  a  solid  foundation  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  marketing  partnership  going 
well  beyond  the  traditional  advercis- 
er/media  relationship. 

In  addition  to  the  merge  purge 
process,  another  innovation  is  taking 
place  in  the  newspaper  industry  that 
focuses  on  its  strength  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  service.  Whether  it  is  called 
Porch  Plus,  Doorstep  Delivery  or  a 
host  of  other  names,  it  also  answers  a 
need  identified  by  the  retailer  and 
provides  an  attractive  alternative  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  is  not 
only  expensive,  but  many  times  un¬ 
reliable. 

The  follounng  is  an  example  of 
how  the  Orange  County  Register 
worked  with  Mervyn’s  to  satisfy  a 
distribution  opportunity. 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WE  ARE  THE 


LARGEST 


NEWSPAPERS 


STATEWIDE  CIRCULATION 
•  71 ,1 88  DAILY  •  1 03,1 37  SUNDAY* 

The  Market  Rarrks: 

•8th  in  the  Nation  among  300  metros  in  median  household 
income  at  $38,856. 

•9th  in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of  households  with 
income  at  $50,000  +  at  35%. 


The  Union  Leader  fll  NH  SUNDAY  News 
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Orange  County  Register 
Delivers  for  Mervyn’s 
Recently,  Mervyn’s  and  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  cooperated 
on  a  project  to  test  the  specific  ad¬ 
dress  delivery  of  a  Mervyn’s  sale 
catalog  to  a  list  of  selected  Mervyn’s 
credit  card  customers.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  28, 1992, 104,000  Mer¬ 
vyn’s  catalogs  in  individual  poly 
bags  were  distributed  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  Doorstep  Delivery  Service 
(DDS)  to  the  doorstep  of  each 

T  H  RANCE^COUNTY 

Hegister 

household  on  Mervyn’s  selected  list. 

This  delivery  was  made  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  regular  non-subscriber  deliv¬ 
ery;  however,  it  was  a  separate 
product  and  was  delivered  to  both 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 
This  was  accomplished  by  merg¬ 
ing  an  address  tape  furnished  by 
Mervyn’s  with  the  Register’s  cir¬ 
culation  address  database  and 


More  importantly^ 
however^  is  that  this  test 
project  demonstrated  a 
cooperative  effort  with  a 
client  to  help  them  be 
successful. 


flagging  the  credit  card  addresses. 

Carrier  address  delivery  lists 
were  created  indicating  both  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  regular  non-subscriber 
product,  “Food  Plus,”  and  the  Mer¬ 
vyn’s  catalog.  Those  addresses 
which  were  “flagged”  as  credit 
card  customers  would  receive  a 
Mervyn’s  catalog  only  if  they  were 
a  subscriber  and  a  Mervyn’s  and 
Food  Plus  if  they  were  a  non-sub¬ 
scriber.  Non-subscriber  addresses 
not  “flagged”  would  receive  the 
Food  Plus  and  subscribers  not 
“flagged”  would  receive  no  prod¬ 
uct.  As  complicated  as  this  may 
sound,  the  delivery  lists  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  exactly  which  product(s) 
went  to  a  specific  address. 

This  ability  to  merge  the  ad¬ 


dress  lists  and  products  onto  a  sin¬ 
gle  delivery  list  proved  beneficial 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  provided  an 
accurate  “specific  address”  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  catalog  for  Mervyn’s. 
Second,  it  provided  a  synergistic 
cost  savings  for  the  Register.  By 
combining  multiple  products  or  de¬ 
liveries  on  a  single  carrier  route 
list,  a  “shared”  cost  of  delivery 
could  be  realized.  It’s  this  cost  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  can  be  passed  onto 
the  client  in  the  way  of  a  more  com¬ 
petitive  rate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  project 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  more 
ways  than  anticipated.  Mervyn’s 
received  an  accurate  address  spe¬ 
cific  distribution  targeted  to  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  their  customers 
and  for  a  reduced  cost.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  successfully  tested  their  al¬ 
ternate  delivery  system’s  ability 
to  accommodate  an  address  spe¬ 
cific  delivery  with  multiple  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  merge/purge  capa¬ 
bility  of  its  address  database.  More 
importantly,  however,  is  that  this 
test  project  demonstrated  a  coop¬ 
erative  effort  with  a  client  to  help 
them  be  successful. 

The  final  example,  from  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  rep¬ 
resents  a  further  enhancement  of 
service  to  a  retailer,  involving  a 
complete  renovation  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  strategy. 

prntiidfncrJnurnalUullrfin 

New  Marketing  Plan 
Pays  Off  in  Providence 

With  three  locations,  Apex  is  a 
major  discount  department  store 
retailer  in  the  greater  Providence 
market. 

In  late  1991,  Apex  shared  with 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
management  its  1992  “Merchan¬ 
dising  Strategies”  plan  and  asked 
that  a  marketing  and  media  plan 
be  developed  to  help  them  achieve 
their  objectives. 

In  January  1992,  a  presentation 
was  made  to  senior  management 
at  Apex. 

Analyzing  data  from  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Area  Continuing  Market 
Studies,  conducted  annually  for 


the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
by  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  illustrated  that  Apex  share 
of  adult  shoppers  was  the  same  in 
1991  as  1990. 

The  Studies  for  ’90  and  ’91  indi¬ 
cated  the  following: 

•  Level  shopper  growth 

•  Low  performance  from  young 
adults  shoppers  with  skewing  to¬ 
ward  older  age  segments 

•  Low  performance  from  afflu¬ 
ent  customers,  with  skewing  to¬ 
ward  lower/middle  income  groups. 

These  trends  had  contributed  to 
Apex’s  flat  performance  in  the 
highly  competitive  Providence 
discount  department  store  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Apex  was  retaining  its  core  base 
of  shoppers,  but  not  growing  the 
business  and  attracting  new, 
younger,  affluent  shoppers. 

The  plan  made  several  funda¬ 
mental  marketing  recommenda¬ 
tions; 

(A)  Positioning  that  stressed 
Apex  was  unique  among  its  com¬ 
petitors 

(B)  Improve  the  presentation  of 
the  merchandise  in  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  (Spec  layouts  were  pre¬ 
pared.)  Use  ROP  Color. 

(C)  Eliminate  the  preprint  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule,  thus  improv¬ 
ing  competitive  pricing  capability 
in  product  merchandising. 

(D)  Adopt  a  new  media  plan,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  8  to  12  page  standard  size 
ROP,  color,  sections  integrated 
into  the  newspaper  advertising 
and  news  package  to  improve  au¬ 
dience  awareness.  As  the  result  of 
objective  joint  retailer/newspa¬ 
per  planning  relying  on  solid  mar¬ 
ket  and  consumer  research.  Apex 
adopted  the  Providence  Journal 
program  and  reports  that  business 
has  increased  substantially  in  a 
stable  economy.  Joint  quarterly 
meetings  are  being  held,  and  the 
current  plan  is  to  continue  the 
marketing  strategy  in  1993. 

These  examples  demonstrate 
that  the  retailer /newspaper  part¬ 
nership  is  working  well  in  many 
areas.  New  technology  and  fresh 
thinking  will  be  put  to  work  to 
forge  even  stronger  business  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  future. 
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Top-Line  Produce  Store  Uses  Small  Space  ROP  Color 

An  Interview  With  Tom  Gesualdo,  Owner  of  Delicious  Orchards 


Delicious  Orchards  is  a  premium 
quality  produce  and  bakery  outlet  in 
eastern  Monmouth  County,  NJ. 
Most  of  its  customers  come  from  af¬ 
fluent  suburbs  in  Monmouth  and 
Ocean  counties.  It  is  the  client  in  a 
three-way  partnership  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Asbury  Park  Press  and 
the  store’s  ad  agency,  Westin  Inc. 
Here’s  how  the  partnership  works. 

“The  store  is  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway.  We 
have  only  one  location,”  reports 
owner  Tom  Gesualdo.  “We  sell  a 
wide  variety  of  fresh  produce,  in¬ 
cluding  exotics  like  guava  and  star 
fruits.  We  have  a  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  and  the  mission  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  remind  people  that  we 
are  here. 

“The  advertising  plan  is  set  up 
months  in  advance  between  the 


owner  and  the  ad  agency.  They  are 
completing  their  plan  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  working  on  1993 
ideas.  The  basic  ad  is  a  special  posi¬ 
tion,  worked  out  by  Westin  people 
and  the  Asbury  Park  Press.  With 
a  52-week  commitment,  Delicious 
Orchards  merchandise  are  featured 
in  a  four-inch  strip  ROP  color  ad  on 
the  bottom  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Food  section. 

“We  use  the  space  for  reader  ser¬ 
vice.  We  show  no  prices.  We  usually 
include  a  recipe,”  Tom  says.  “Our 
most  recent  ad  featured  Jersey 
tomatoes.  In  addition  to  recipes,  we 
use  the  ad  for  mail  orders.  In  Sept¬ 
ember,  we  are  running  an  ad  about 
sending  a  package  to  kids  going  away 
to  college.  Around  Thanksgiving,  we 
expand  our  hours  and  have  gift  bas¬ 
kets  available  through  mail  order. 


“By  running  every  week,  we  can 
rotate  our  ad  content  from  season¬ 
al  produce,  standard  produce  and 
bakery  items.  People  look  for  the  ad 
every  week.  In  addition,  we’ll  join 
in  on  special  supplements  in  the 
Press. 

“We  use  the  ads  to  get  our  mes¬ 
sages  out  and  the  ads  produce  re¬ 
sults.  We’ve  had  only  one  conflict 
with  the  editorial  content  above  our 
ad.  Once  they  ran  a  feature  about 
why  it  is  foolish  to  buy  a  baked  apple 
pie  and  gave  a  recipe  so  readers 
could  make  their  own  pie.  It  ran  right 
above  our  apple  pie  ad.  It  didn’t 
make  me  too  happy. 

“Once  we  set  our  plan,  we  do  not 
make  any  changes  all  year.  Y ou  get 
old  fast  in  the  retail  business  be¬ 
cause  you  are  always  two  years 
ahead  of  where  you  should  be.” 


Fresh  Jersey  Peaches! 

They’re  here  at  Delickxis  Orchards!  Fresh  Jersey  Peaches,  just 
picked  and  jticy  from  local  tarrrrs.  Ready  rKwr  for  you  summer- 
nme  enjo^nerrt. 

Jersey  peaches  moke  a  tempting  snack,  a  light  dessert  or  odd 
to  cheeses  cmd  salad  greens  tor  a  superb  light  luKh.  They’re 
versatile,  tosly  and  deUcious. 


DeliciousOrdiaids 

Route  34.  Colts  Neck.  NJ  (908)  462-1989,  (908)  542-0204.  Homs;  lOom  *o  6pm  Hies,  ttnu  Sun,  closed  Mon, 
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Hispanic  Weekly  Works  for  Discount  Chain 

An  Interview  With  David  Seigel,  Vice  President^  50  Off  Stores 


50  Off  stores  started  out  as 
Shoppers  World  in  1975  and  opened 
their  first  store  in  San  Antonio  in 
1976.  Today,  as  50  Off  stores  (the 
name  stands  for  the  fact  that  they 
will  cut  the  price  on  the  merchandise 
in  half  at  the  checkout)  there  are  nine 
stores  in  San  Antonio,  spread  all  over 
the  city.  The  chain  has  stores  in  about 
20  other  markets  in  Texas. 

San  Antonio  is  different  because, 
in  addition  to  the  two  dailies,  the 
Express-News  and  the  Light,.  50  Off 
runs  the  same  schedule  in  the  Suns, 
a  Wednesday  weekly  paper  in 
Spanish.  The  West  Suns  has  45,000 
circulation  and  the  South  Suns  has 
about  35,000  circulation. 

“The  Suns  is  a  very  good  medium 
for  us  because  the  people  who  buy 
the  Suns  do  not  see  our  ads  in  the 


daily  paper,”  v.p.  David  Seigel  re¬ 
ports.  “They  can’t  afford  to  buy  the 
dailies  on  any  day  but  Sunday.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Suns  key  into  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods  with  a  lot  of  different 
neighborhood  news,  and  these  are 
people  looking  for  bargains,  includ¬ 
ing  garage  sales  and  private  party 
merchandise  for  sale.  These  people 
fit  our  demographics  and  the  Suns 
content  tells  them  what  they  want 
to  know. 

“I  took  a  survey  of  my  customers, 
using  Texas  lottery  tickets  as  a 
prize  in  a  drawing.  One  customer  in 
each  store  was  going  to  win  100  free 
lottery  tickets.  The  response  from 
the  two  dailies  was  neck  and  neck, 
and  right  behind  them  was  the  West 
Side  Suns,  with  less  than  a  third  of 
their  circulation. 


“In  Texas,  we  are  in  every  major 
market  and  every  major  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  Suns  is  the  only  weekly 
we  use  regularly.  I  think  that  the 
Suns  newspapers  are  one  of  the  best 
local  newspapers  in  the  country. 
They  put  out  an  excellent  product 
that  is  suited  to  their  reader  and  our 
customer. 

“I’ve  worked  with  newspapers 
for  17  years.  In  today’s  market  with 
the  price  of  papers,  you  have  to 
study  your  market.  I  just  opened  a 
store  in  Garland,  Texas  using  only 
Belo  weeklies.  If  you  have  only  one 
store  in  a  market,  you  don’t  have  to 
buy  the  full  run  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Y  ou  might  be  better  off  taking  a 
weekly  rather  than  a  big  daily  be¬ 
cause  you  could  key  in  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer.” 


Quarter  Million  FSI’s  for  Rural  Market  Furniture  Store 

An  Interview  With  Alan  D.  Dossenbach^  Vice  President  and  CEO 


Dossenbach’s  Finer  Furniture 
started  in  the  basement  of  a  building 
in  Sanford,  N.C.,  in  1946.  Today  it  is 
a  small  market  chain  of  eight  furni¬ 
ture  stores  and  a  carpet  center. 
Prices  are  middle  to  low.  Room  suite 
prices  start  at  $399.  Sofa  prices  top 
out  at  $699.  Their  customers  are 
mainly  blue-collar,  plus  some  white- 
collar  workers  as  well. 

Dossenbach’s  handles  their  own 
credit.  They  feature  furniture  that 
will  hold  up  well,  and  keep  showing 
new  furniture  designs.  Their  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  a  great  example  of 
teamwork  and  creative  planning. 

One  of  their  newspapers  is  the 
Sanford  Herald  —  14,000  circula¬ 
tion  on  its  way  to  15,000.  Jim  Banks 
is  the  advertising  manager.  He 
helps  the  teamwork  in  Sanford. 

“  Y ears  ago  we  bought  preprinted 
circulars,  but  we  had  to  buy  too 
much  stuff  that  didn’t  sell,”  reports 
Alan  Dossenbach,  “so  we  decided  to 


do  our  own  inserts  and  now  we  run 
14  inserts  a  year. 

“The  price  break  on  inserts  is  at 
250,000.  We  can  use  130,000  a  month 
in  all  our  markets  and  stores.  So  we 
order  260,000  and  change  the  cover 
halfway  through  the  run.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  will  celebrate  our  46th  an¬ 
niversary  on  our  October  insert  and 
have  a  different  cover  for  N ovember. 
The  rest  of  the  copy  stays  the  same. 

“In  addition,  we  try  to  have  some¬ 
thing  in  the  paper  at  least  once  a 
week.  Thursday  is  the  best  day,  but 
Tuesday  is  a  good  day  for  carpet  ads. 
All  our  stores  are  in  small  rural  com¬ 
munities,  so  many  people  can  get  in 
during  the  week.  Saturday  is  still 
our best day. 

“Jim  Banks  at  the  Herald  is  a  real 
help  and  we  have  a  good  relation¬ 
ship.  Dossenbach’s  has  been  in  the 
Herald  a  long  time.  Three  years  ago, 
we  were  putting  down  a  new  vinyl 
floor  and  found  an  old  1948  copy  of 


the  Herald.  It  had  two  of  our  ads  in 
it.  It  also  had  an  ad  for  men’s  suits 
for  $23. 

“We  switched  from  direct  mail  for 
the  circulars  to  using  them  as  in¬ 
serts,  and  we  found  that  the  impact 
was  just  as  good.  The  Herald  may 
not  hit  everybody,  but  it  is  a  cost-ef¬ 
fective  method  to  get  your  name  out 
and  show  people  what  you  have  to 
offer. 

Advertising  Results 
and  the  Future 

“Looking  ahead,  if  it  ain’t  broke, 
don’t  fix  it.  Last  year  when  ev¬ 
erybody  was  crying  the  blues,  we 
had  the  best  year  we’ve  had  in  40- 
plus  years.  We  had  the  same  pro¬ 
motions  we  always  had. 

Maybe  we  should  have  pro¬ 
moted  more.  You  can’t  cut  back 
and  assume  that  somebody  is  go- 
Continued  on  Page  26R 
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You  Should  Be  Seen 
In  Good  Company 


By  advertising  in 
The  Patriot-News,  we 
increased  our  sales  from 
85  units  to 
1,500  units  a 
year!" 


Donald  B.  Leggett 
Spankers 
Auto  Sales 
&  Leggett 
Motors 


"Patriot-News  advertising 
gets  us  better  results  than 
ail  other 

media  ^ 
combined!"  ^ 


Kent  Greene 
Greene's 
of 

Camp  Hill 


Thanks  to  advertising  in 
The  Patriot-News,  our  daily 
customer  count  has 


increased 


profits!" 


JoeTruttand 


TomP.Layden 


Precision 


Automotive 


Literally . . .  hundreds  of 
Patriot-News  readers 
were  turned 
into  buyers 
when  they 
saw  our  ad."  Iasi 


Donald  Bell  and^ 
Harry  RozansM 
Crystal  ,  1 

Pools,  ?  I 

Inc.  ^  ^ 


During  the  past 
year,  more  than 
175  local  retailers 
have  been  featured 
in  The  Patriot-News 
with  testimonial 
ads.  Over  and  over 
again,  they  have 
credited  their  local 
newspaper  with 
adding  customers 
and  sales  growth. 

If  you  want  information 
on  how  your  retail 
business  can  benefit  firom 
this  Central  Penn^lvania 
growth  market,  call 
Lany  Dodge,  Advertising 
Director  at  (717)255-8201. 
He  will  help  you  Join  the  list  of 
retail  successes. 


rrSTHEBESTWAYTOClDSEASALE 

Harrisburg,  PA. 


"Business  has  doubled 
thanks  to  our 
ads  in  The 
Patriot-News." 


LynetteGotUeib 

Formu-3 

Weight 

Loss 

Center 


"Our  business  increased 
30%  when  we  began 
advertising 
in  The 

Patriot-News!"  411^ 


JanBrunetU 

Shoney's 


"I  attribute  increased  sales 


to  two  things— hard  work 
and 


Patriot-News! 


_ a 
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Closing  Comments: 

Dealing  With  the  Pressure  to  Cut  Ad  Rates 


This  section  is  just  the  latest  re¬ 
port  on  a  trend  that  has  been  going 
on  in  retailing  for  several  years. 
Many  of  the  full-price  high-service 
retailers  are  in  trouble.  They  are 
closing  stores,  filing  for  protection 
from  creditors  and  even  closing 
down.  The  full-price  retailers  who 
are  thriving  are  run  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  geniuses  who  have  figured  out 
how  to  consistently  attract  affluent 
customers  more  concerned  with 
fashion  and  value  than  price. 

Full-price  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  have  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  and  this  is  a 
breed  which  is  slowly  losing  influ¬ 
ence  with  many  consumers. 

The  people  who  invest  in  new  re¬ 
tail  stores  do  so  to  make  money,  and 
the  new  money  in  retailing  is  going 
to  low-price,  self-service,  discount 
operations.  Consider  these  indica¬ 
tors: 

•  Wal-mart  is  funding  its  invasion 
of  the  North  and  its  extensive  Sam’s 
Club  expansion  with  dollars  gener¬ 
ated  as  the  largest  retailer  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

•Gurnee  Mills  is  a  multimillion- 
dollar  regional  center  attracting  14 
million  people  to  an  exit  location  on 
an  interstate  and  not  one  of  the 
stores  is  considered  a  full-price  out¬ 
let.  There  is  a  lot  of  smart  money  be¬ 
hind  Gurnee  Mills. 

•Dayton-Hudson  owns  Dayton’s, 
Hudson’s  and  Marshall  Field  stores, 
but  the  moneymakers  they  talk 
about  are  Target  and  Mervyn’s, 
both  discount  outlets. 

Do  consumers  care  about  prices? 
I  think  price  tags  have  more  impor¬ 
tance  today  than  they  have  since 
WWII.  When  I  needed  a  luggage 
cart  for  my  travels,  I  went  to  the 
Boston  Store,  where  the  price  on  a 
good  card  was  $45.  The  price 
seemed  high,  so  I  went  to  a  Target 
discount  store  nearby.  Same  cart 
was  $25.  The  Boston  stores’  parent, 
P.  A.  Bergners,  is  working  their  way 
out  of  bankruptcy.  Target  is  a  jewel 


in  Dayton-Hudson’s  crown. 

I  paid  $4.90  at  a  camera  store  for 
the  same  roll  of  Kodak  film  I  saw  in  a 
new  K  mart  for  $2.97.  Are  my  buy¬ 
ing  habits  affected  by  these  experi¬ 
ences?  You  bet  they  are.  And  mil¬ 
lions  of  customers  can  give  similar 
examples  that  cause  them  to  shop 
differently. 

The  customer  is  still  king,  and  this 
worried,  hard-working,  time-pressed 
customer  feels  the  need  to  save  every 
buckpossible. 

Retailers  are  Getting 
Media  Discounts 

To  make  low  prices  possible,  dis¬ 
count  retailers  squeeze  every¬ 
body.  They  try  to  cut  out  middle 
men,  lean  on  vendors  for  best 
prices,  look  for  high-volume  close¬ 
outs,  and  seek  every  price  advan¬ 
tage  with  their  suppliers.  When 
they  lean  on  media,  most  media 
cave  in: 

•  Radio  discounts  whenever  they 
have  unsold  inventory,  which  is 
most  of  the  time. 

•Cable  TV  has  a  wonderful 
bonus  plan.  Here’s  an  actual  ex¬ 
ample:  An  account  was  told  that, 
if  he  bought  120  spots,  he  would 
get  up  to  another  180  spots  as  a 
bonus. 

•Broadcast  TV  has  enough  day 
parts  and  discount  combinations 
so  a  spot  rate  can  be  found  to  please 
almost  any  client. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  won’t 
and  can’t  play.  Most  newspapers 
have  resisted  any  requests  for  rate 
cuts.  The  cries  for  papers  to  reduce 
rates  are  getting  louder  and  their 
retail  revenues  have  been  shrink¬ 
ing.  I  think  there  is  a  direct  con¬ 
nection.  It’s  time  for  newspaper 
executives  to  review  their  rates, 
just  as  retailers  have  been  forced 
to  review  their  pricing  and  buying 
policies. 

I  surveyed  60  advertising  sales¬ 
people  at  a  midsized  newspaper  re¬ 
cently.  When  I  asked,  “What  is 
your  most  common  sales  objec¬ 


tion,”  78%  said,  “our  rates  are  too 
high,  or  other  media  are  cheaper.” 

Radio  Shack’s  lid  on  spending 
when  rates  go  up  is  well  known. 
You  raise  your  rates,  you  get  less 
business. 

Anyone  who  attended  INAME 
meetings  has  heard  the  speeches. 
If  it  isn’t  complaints  about  in¬ 
creasing  rates  beyond  circulation 
gains,  it  is  complaints  about  the 
rate  differential. 

How  to  Feel  Good 

About  Your  Rate  Structure 

Here  are  some  ideas  to  help  you 
be  convincing  when  retailers  com¬ 
plain  about  your  rates: 

•  Do  a  bottom-up  analysis  of  your 
Continued  on  Page  26R 


For  the  results 
of  the  latest 
Scarborough 
survey  of  the 
affluent  Hartford 
market,  write  to: 

Amanda  Schumaker 
National  Advertising 
Manager 

The  Hartford  Courant, 
28S  Broad  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06115 
Or  call  Amanda  at 
1-8004S24-4242,  ext.  3156 
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Closing 

(Continued  from  page  25 R) 

ad  costs.  Start  with  ink,  newsprint, 
manufacturing  and  administrative 
costs.  Make  sure  you  know  your 
costs  for  each  package  with  a  rate 
card:  ROP,  Sunday  magazine,  tv 
book,  etc. 

•  Before  you  determine  your 
markup,  talk  to  some  papers  that 
are  doing  heavy  volume  in  your 
most  important  classifications. 
Chances  are  their  costs  per  thou¬ 
sand  are  attractive  to  advertisers. 
The  top  papers  listed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  a  good  place  to  start.  ( I  re¬ 
alize  that,  for  the  most  part,  these 
are  big-circulation  papers.  So 
make  sure  your  higher  unit  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  are  reflected  in 
your  numbers.) 

•Now,  compare  your  zero-bud¬ 
get  rates  to  your  current  card.  If 
there  is  a  difference,  it  is  time  to 
talk  to  the  owners  about  reducing 
rates  and  still  give  owners  a  fair 
return.  This  is  the  best  way  to  set 
yourself  up  for  bigger  profits 
based  on  increased  ad  volume. 

•Then  look  for  ways  you  can  re¬ 
duce  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
small  retailers  by  giving  them 
part-run  packages  that  cover  the 
local  market  areas  where  their 
prospects  live.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  is  showing  one  way  to  do  this. 
Their  full-run  inch  rate  is  around 
$200.  But  they  also  offer  ZipZone 
inserts  that  they  deliver  to  people 
in  one  or  more  ZIP  codes  —  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  l/330th  of  their  market. 

•And  for  all  your  advertisers,  re¬ 
view  your  card  for  rate  discounts 
based  on  volume  and  frequency. 
Do  you  reward  people  who  run  sev¬ 
eral  pages  in  the  same  issue,  re¬ 
peat  ads  later  in  the  week,  guar¬ 
antee  being  in  the  paper  at  least 
52  times  a  year,  or  run  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  inches  a  year? 

A  Fantasy  Conversation 

The  retailer  says:  “Hey,  part¬ 
ner,  I’m  buying  stuff  made  in  coun¬ 
tries  I  never  heard  of,  holding  up 
vendors  for  lower  prices,  using 
computers  to  replace  people  and 


trying  to  control  costs  so  I  keep 
my  customers.  But  I  feel  you  are 
not  on  my  team. 

Y  our  prices  go  up  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  year,  and  I  think  I  am  getting 
less  for  my  money.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  giving  me  your  best  deal?” 

You  say:  “Partner,  1  did  my 
homework.  You  are  getting  my 
best  deal.  We  have  to  allow  for 
presses  that  wear  out,  salaries 
that  go  up,  and  the  continuing  cost 
of  paper  and  ink.  I’ve  got  a  few 
ideas,  however,  about  how  you 
might  use  us  better  in  the  future 
and  take  advantages  of  some  bar¬ 
gains  built  into  the  rate  card  . . . 

Only  when  your  are  absolutely 
sure  that  your  rates  are  fair  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  employees  and  owners 
will  you  be  able  to  convince  a  re¬ 
tailer  battered  by  price  competi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  getting  the  best 
value  you  can  offer.  Then  make 
sure  you  remind  him  that  he  is  in 
the  medium  that  is  the  leading 
source  of  shopping  information  for 
American  families. 


Bloomies 

(Continued  from  page  12R) 


The  ones  who  deliver  magazines 
will  also  deliver  it  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  particular  magazines.” 

Joint  Special  Events.  “In  some 
markets,  newspapers  team  up  with 
us,  inviting  particular  subscribers 
to  join  with  our  credit  card  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  special  ‘shopping  night.’ 
They  pay  for  mailing  the  invitations 
to  their  readers  who  do  not  have 
our  credit  card.  We  mail  to  our  card¬ 
holders.  Sometimes  they  solicit 
subscriptions  at  the  event,  or  have 
editorial  personalities  present.” 

Soliciting  Subscribers  to  Be¬ 
come  Bloomingdale’s  Charge 
Card  Customers.  “When  a  news¬ 
paper  has  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  subscribers  and  we  have  a  small 
credit  list  in  that  market,  we  try 
to  work  out  how  they  can  help  us 
get  more  of  their  subscribers  to  be 
our  charge  card  customers.” 

New  Editorial  Packages.  “The 
Chicago  Tribune  came  out  with  a 
new  kids’  section  which  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  It  will  start  children  read¬ 


ing  at  an  earlier  age.  That’s  the  sort 
of  thing  we  are  looking  for.” 

Other  Pro-Active  Activities. 
“Some  newspapers  offer  to  do  fo¬ 
cus  groups  with  their  subscribers 
and  Bloomingdale’s  customers. 
We’ve  done  a  series  of  speaker 
events  with  editors  from  newspa¬ 
pers  speaking  to  Bloomingdale’s 
audiences.  Some  papers  will  put 
our  special  events  on  a  wraparound 
outside  the  paper. 

What’s  Needed; 

Something  Special 

“There  used  to  be  white  sales 
twice  a  year.  Now  you  see  a  sale 
every  day  in  the  newspaper.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  customers  are  immune 
to  sales  now  in  the  newspaper, 
when  they  see  sale  after  sale  after 
sale.  There  is  just  so  much  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  marketplace.  I  don’t 
think  consumers  know  anymore 
when  to  go  out,  when  to  shop  when 
every  day  is  a  sale. 

“What’s  needed  is  something  dif¬ 
ferent  —  something  special,  and 
that’s  where  we  want  newspapers 
to  be  pro-active.  Bloomingdale’s  ads 
will  cut  through  the  clutter,  but  we 
have  less  money  than  we  ever  had 
and  we  have  to  spread  it  further. 
Our  partnership  with  newspapers 
is  very  important.  If  we  work  to¬ 
gether  to  achieve  the  same  goals, 
we  will  both  prosper  in  the  end.” 


Inserts 

( Continued  from  page  22R) 

ing  to  come  in.  If  they  don’t  know 
you  have  new  products  to  offer  and 
the  other  guy  promotes,  guess  who 
they  will  shop. 

“We  watch  expenditures,  but 
there  are  some  things  you  can’t 
cut.  Put  your  ad  money  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  that  are  the  most  cost-effi¬ 
cient.  The  newspaper  here  is  one 
of  them.  In  past  years,  we  might 
have  run  eight-tenths  of  a  page; 
now  we  run  a  half-page.  You  can 
cut  back  a  little  bit  and  still  domi¬ 
nate  the  page. 

“We  decided  at  a  manager’s 
meeting  last  year  that  we  would 
not  participate  in  the  recession. 
We  were  happy  with  last  year  and 
are  up  considerably  this  year.” 
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IT'S  NO  LONGER  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
BEST  KEPT  SECRET. 

People  have  discovered  Staten  Island.  In  fact,  it's  the  only  county  in  New  York  City  that's  growing  in 
population,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  400,000  people. 

Affluent  people  have  discovered  Staten  Island!  Over  50%  have  attended  college,  and  the  median  EBI  is 
^46,529  which  is  New  York  City's  highest.  Seventy-three  percent  are  homeowners,  and  Staten  Island  is  New 
York  City's  youngest  county  with  a  median  age  of  33-6  years. 

However,  there's  one  part  of  Staten  Island  that's  never  been  a  secret  .  .  . 
the  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE . . .  with  an  adult  readership  penetration  of  84%. 

For  an  in-depth  analysis  of  this  growing  market,  ask  for  the  Staten  Island  Market  Study.  Call  (718)  816-2809. 


&  svhday 


Slatpn  Jlfilaniii  Ahuanrp 


Staten  Island's  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
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NEWSPAPERS 

RETAILERS 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

Increased  Ad  Linage! 

Increased  Revenue! 

A  Completely  Self- 
Liquidating  Promotion 


As  much  as  6,695  column 
inches  of  new  advertising 
from  new  businesses  in 
'  13  weeks!  ^ 


Increased  Store  traffic! 

Readership  of  Ads! 

Tie-in  Merchandising 
Programs  That  Attract 
and  Keep  New  Customers! 


As  many  as  1,500,000 
players  visiting  88 
^  participating  merchants 
during  13  week  period! 


Over  50%  of  participating 
merchants  are  new  as 
weekly  advertisers! 
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Store  traffic 
week  after  week 
for  13  whole  weeks! 


28  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  (612)  835-2676 

®  1992  Marketing  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

4901  West  77th  Street,  Suite  125,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55435 


Gannett  inks  $250  million  deal  in  Honolulu 


By  George  Garneau 

Gannett  Co.  said  it  will  pay  about 
$250  million  to  acquire  the  morning 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  Hawaii’s  dom¬ 
inant  paper,  from  Gannett’ s  partner 
in  the  Honolulu  newspaper  market, 
Persis  Corp. 

To  comply  with  antitrust  law,  Gan¬ 
nett  must  sell  its  afternoon  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  formerly  the  city  ’  s  dom¬ 
inant  paper.  No  buyer  has  been  named. 

In  a  deal  that  cements  its  dominance 
of  Hawaii’s  largest  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket,  Gannett  said  it  will  pay  $  100  mil¬ 
lion  in  Gannett  stock  and  will  assume 
liabilities  from  Persis.  It  will  buy  out 
the  Persis  Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Plan,  which  owns  about  one-quarter 
of  Persis.  Gannett  valueo  the  deal  at 
$250  million. 

“The  acquisition  allows  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  into  the  morning,  and 
that  is  where  we  prefer  to  be,’’  said  Gan¬ 
nett  chairman  and  CEO  John  Curley. 

Gannett  already  owns  controlling 
interest  in  and  receives  60%  of  the 
profits  from  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  Inc.  When  the  agency  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1962  to  administer  the 
merged  papers,  the  Star-Bulletin  led 
the  market  with  104,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation  to  the  Advertiser’s  70,000. 

In  30  years,  as  readers  abandoned 
afternoon  papers  for  morning  papers 
all  over  the  nation,  the  Star-Bulletin 
slipped  to  88,000  daily  circulation  as 
the  Advertiser  grew  to  105,000. 

Gannett  takes  over  the  paper  whose 


dominance  of  the  market  is  certain  to 
increase,  and  it  averts  losing  its  Hon¬ 
olulu  franchise  altogether  when  the 
JOA  expires  in  2022.  It  could  have 
been  stuck  holding  the  declining  pa¬ 
per,  without  leverage  to  negotiate  a 
new  JOA. 

Gannett  also  will  take  full  control 
over  the  201,000-circulation  Sunday 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  and  re¬ 
name  it  the  Sunday  Advertiser. 

Though  neither  company  disclosed 
profitability  of  the  two  papers,  be¬ 
cause  of  advertising  and  readership, 
Sunday  editions  often  are  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  all  other  days  combined. 

Analysts  said  it  looked  like  a  good 
deal  for  Gannett,  the  nation’s  largest 
publisher  with  82  newspapers  selling 
6  million  copies  daily. 

“Gannett  is  getting  a  stronger  po¬ 
sition  in  a  market  they  think  is  going 
to  do  well,”  said  Ken  Berents,  news¬ 
paper  industry  analyst  with  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  in  Baltimore. 

Besides  avoiding  the  chance  of  los¬ 
ing  the  market  when  the  JOA  expired, 
the  deal  gives  Gannett  a  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  its  share  of  the  profits  from  its 
current  60%  when  it  negotiates  to  sell 
the  Star-Bulletin. 

Whoever  buys  the  Star-Bulletin  will 
be  buying  a  20-year  income  stream  but 
not  much  more,  Berents  said. 

With  JOA’s  rapidly  closing  their 
afternoon  papers  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  under  the  recession  and 
continued  loss  of  afternoon  reader- 
ship,  the  Star-Bulletin  has  little 


Newsroom  opens  with  irreverent  prayer 


There’s  something  about  a  news¬ 
room  that  brings  out  the  irreverent  in 
just  about  everyone  —  even  the  clergy. 

Perhaps  that  explains  the  prayer  two 
priests  offered  recently  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press’ 
new  city  room. 

The  prayer  was  offered  by  Father 
Harry  Cook,  an  Episcopalian  priest 
and  a  former  Free  Press  journalist,  and 
Father  Tim  Pelc,  a  Catholic  priest,  as 
they  blessed  the  new  newsroom. 

In  it  they  refer  to  a  baboon  head, 
adorned  with  an  ugly  tie,  that  hung  for 
years  in  the  cramped  old  city  room. 
They  also  mention  much  of  the  detri¬ 
tus  that  accumulates  in  any  ancient 
newsroom. 

Following  is  a  portion  of  the  prayer, 
as  printed  in  the  Aug.  30  column  of 
publisher  Neal  Shine:  “Bless  these 
new  surroundings  and  let  those  who 
will  dwell  here  do  so  with  an  appre¬ 


ciation  of  its  beauty.  T  urn  their  minds 
and  hands  away  from  rubber  chick¬ 
ens,  plywood  bats,  tasteless  posters, 
unimaginative  graffiti,  snarling  ba¬ 
boons,  ugly  lamps,  bad  neckties,  old 
hats  and  all  that  would  pollute  them. 

“Much  the  same  way  as  Moses 
parted  the  Red  Sea  for  the  Israelites, 
Lord,  You  have  now  parted  the  accu¬ 
mulated  litter  of  a  half-century:  Used 
notebooks,  computer  printouts,  an¬ 
tique  magazines,  phone  numbers  of 
sources  indicted  or  dead,  restaurant 
menus,  old  books,  memos,  unfinished 
screenplays,  novels  and  short  stories, 
updated  resumes,  outdated  directo¬ 
ries  and  rejected  story  ideas  saved 
against  the  day  they  can  be  presented 
to  a  new  editor.” 

On  a  more  secular  note,  publisher 
Shine  inaugurated  the  new  work  space 
by  cutting  a  police  crime  barrier  rib¬ 
bon. 


prospect  for  growth,  especially  with¬ 
out  a  share  of  the  Sunday  pie. 

“The  industry  is  changing,” 
Berents  said,  “What  companies  are 
doing  is  trying  to  preserve  as  much  as 
they  can  of  monopoly  situations.” 

He  said  the  paper  would  probably 
be  sold  to  whoever  offered  the  most 
money  in  return  for  the  least  share  of 
profits  from  the  remaining  20-year 
JOA. 

He  called  the  quarter-of-a-billion- 
dollar  price  tag  “not  a  big  deal”  for 
Gannett  Co.,  which  last  year  took  in 
$3.4  billion  in  revenues. 

For  Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  71- 
year-old  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  Persis,  it  was  the  second  JOA 
buyout  in  as  many  years.  In  a  deal  that 
ended  in  the  demise  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal,  Persis  took  $40  million  from 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  to  close  out  a  JOA 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1981. 

The  Twigg-Smith  family  has 
owned  the  Advertiser  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  will  retain  possession  of  its 
art  collection.  Privately  held  Persis 
publishes  three  dailies  in  Washing¬ 
ton  state  and  one  in  Tennessee. 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

talk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
Tracy  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)265-8888 
or 

Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Gary  Jacobson  Karen  Blumenthal 


Ann  Rollin 


Joseph  Richter  Carolynn  Allen-Evans 


Gary  Jacobson,  former  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Money  section 
of  USA  Today,  returns  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  as  executive  business 
editor. 

Previously,  Jacobson  had  been  a 
business  writer  for  the  Morning  News, 
executive  news  editor  at  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Times-Union  and  a  sportswriter 
for  the  Rochester,  Minn.,  Post-Bul¬ 
letin. 

Karen  Blumenthal,  formerly 
news  editor  in  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  also  returns  to 
the  Morning  News,  where  she  had 
been  a  technical  reporter,  to  assume 
the  post  of  business  editor. 


Ann  Rollin,  formerly  advertising 
sales  manager  for  the  Daily  Republic 
of  Fairfield,  Calif.,  has  been  promoted 
to  ad  director  for  the  paper. 

Previously,  Rollin  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  ad  manager  at  the  Vacaville, 
Calif.,  Reporter.  She  will  be  inducted 
as  vice  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  later  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Richter,  former  publisher 
of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press, 
has  been  appointed  operating  vice 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  the 
newspaper’s  parent. 


Joy  McGiflin  Eckert  and  John  Ludtka 
have  sold  the 

Ellensburg  CWAl  Daily  Record 

(6,000  daily  circulation) 

To  McClatchy  Newspapers 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker 
for  the  sellers  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646>4230 


Richter  has  worked  at  other  Ott¬ 
away  newspapers  in  New  York,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  as  a 
reporter  at  daily  papers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Carolynn  Allen-Evans,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Free  Press, 
will  succeed  Richter  in  Mankato. 

Allen-Evans  has  been  publisher 
and  an  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tive  with  the  Owatonna,  Minn.,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Press,  and  worked  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Joplin, 
Mo. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Goodman,  formerly  features 
editor  at  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican-Anterican,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  deputy  managing  editor. 

Claire  LaFleur,  formerly  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Accent  section,  becomes 
the  paper’s  new  features  editor. 

Colleen  Kelly,  a  former  copy 
editor,  succeeds  LaFleur  as  Accent 
editor. 

Gregory  M.  Hanisek,  formerly 
editor  at  the  Express-Times  in  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  been  named  news  editor 
in  Waterbury. 

James  Ring  Adams  joins  the  Re- 
publican-American  as  business  edi¬ 
tor. 

Previously,  Adams  has  written  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Forbes 
magazine,  and  has  authored  books 
about  the  savings  and  loan  and  BCCl 
scandals. 

*  *  * 

Rodger  Cramer,  former  editor  of 
the  Metrocrest  News  of  Addison, 
Texas,  has  been  named  editorial  di¬ 
rector  for  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers. 

Previously,  Cramer  was  executive 
editor  at  the  News-Gazette  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  111.,  and  at  the  Marshall  (Texas) 
News. 

*  * 

Kevin  Klose,  assistant  editor  and 
earlier  Moscow  bureau  chief  at  the 
Washington  Post,  joins  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  in  October, 
serving  as  director  of  Munich’s  Ra¬ 
dio  Liberty. 
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Debra  Meade,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  manager  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News, 
has  been  named  human  resources  di¬ 
rector  for  the  paper.  She  succeeds 
V AUGHN  Porter,  who  was  appointed 
coordinator  of  the  newspaper’ s  qual¬ 
ity  improvement  program. 

«  4:  :|E 

Nine  Knight-Bagehot  Fellows  in 
Economics  and  Business  Journalism 
for  1992-93  have  been  named  by 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  The  fellow¬ 
ships  allow  the  recipients  to  take  grad¬ 
uate  courses  at  Columbia’ s  schools  of 
business,  law,  and  international  and 
public  affairs. 

The  new  fellows,  and  the  organi¬ 
zations  for  which  they  work,  follow: 

Barbara  Belejack,  stringer, 
Newsweek  magazine  and  CBS  Radio 
in  Mexico;  Jer  Jeng  Chiu,  executive 
producer  and  reporter,  Chinese  Tele¬ 
vision’s  TV  News  Magazine-,  James 
V.  Grimaldi,  reporter,  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 
Babatunde  Harrison,  associate  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Los  Angeles-based  African 
Times',  Noriko  Ito,  news  anchor  and 
reporter,  Fuji  Television  Network  of 
Japan;  Janet  M.  Moore,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Express-Times  of  Easton,  Pa.; 
William  A.  Orme  Jr.,  author,  the 
Washington  Post  series,  “Briefing 
Books”;  Mary  Elizabeth  Sheri¬ 
dan,  correspondent,  the  Associated 
Press;  John  D.  Swenson,  business 
reporter,  the  Journal  American  in 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

The  fellowships  are  named  for  John 
S.  Knight  and  James  L.  Knight,  broth¬ 
ers  who  founded  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  Walter  Bagehot,  the  19th- 
century  British  economist  and  editor 
of  The  Economist. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Horstman,  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Oregon 
State  University,  has  been  awarded  a 
1992-93  Fulbright  professorship  in 
Hungary. 

Before  teaching,  Horstman  served 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Gannett  News  Service  and  USA  To¬ 
day  and  was  a  reporter  for  the  Ithaca 
Journal  in  New  York. 

4:  4:  * 

William  S.  Morris  IV,  former 
general  manager  of  Florida’s  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  Record,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News 
and  Athens  Banner-Herald. 

Previously,  Morris  was  general 
manager  of  Athens  magazine  and 
worked  for  Gannett  Outdoor  Group. 

Tyler  Morris  will  succeed 
William  S.  Morris  IV  in  St.  Augustine. 


Tyler  Morris 


William  Morris  IV 


Brian  Thayer 


Tyler  Morris  worked  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Texas)  Avalanche -Journal  and 
was  general  manager  of  Gray ’s  Sport¬ 
ing  Journal. 

The  Morris  brothers  are  third-gen¬ 
eration  members  of  the  family  that 
owns  the  Augusta-based  Morris  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 


The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  at  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star- 
Ledger  and  will  take  effect  next 
month  when  managing  editor  Henry 
“Andy”  Stasiuk  retires: 

Charles  “Chick”  Harrison,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  will  become 
managing  editor;  Leonard  Fisher, 
city  editor,  assumes  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  post;  Rick  Everett,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  was  named  city  ed¬ 
itor;  Anne  Marie  Cottone,  formerly 
a  reporter,  becomes  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor;  Josh  McMahon,  Trenton  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
city  editor;  Jason  Jett,  assistant 
night  city  editor,  assumes  the  position 
of  assistant  city  editor;  Robert 
ScHWANEBERG,  who  has  Covered  the 
Attorney  General’s  Office,  will  be¬ 
come  Trenton  bureau  chief;  William 
Bright  Jr.,  night  staff  member, 
moves  to  assistant  night  city  editor; 
and  Ken  Woody,  copy  editor,  be¬ 
comes  night  wire  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Kahlor,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  Journal  Communications, 
Milwaukee,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
J.  McCollow,  who  retires. 

The  company’s  largest  subsidiary, 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  publishes  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Kahlor  was  also  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Journal/Sentinel  Inc. 
and  of  WTMI  Inc.,  which  operates  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations. 

Steven  J.  Smith,  succeeds  Kahlor 
as  president  of  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions  and  retains  his  title  of  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  WTMI  Inc. 


Paul  E.  Kritzer  was  elected  cor¬ 
porate  secretary  of  Journal  Commu¬ 
nications,  succeeding  Mildred  I. 
Seibel,  who  retired  in  June. 

*  *  * 

Brian  C.  Thayer,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Kennebac  Journal  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  and  the  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel  of  Water- 
ville,  has  been  named  president  of 
Central  Maine  Newspapers,  the  newly 
created  production  and  business 
agency  for  the  papers. 

Earlier,  Thayer  served  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  at  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier  and  publisher  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Biddeford  (Maine)  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune. 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure; 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 
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Columnist  power 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  columnist’s  recall  drive  against  governor 
and  two  legislators  results  in  overwhelming  reader  response 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Newspaper  columnists  often  take 
strong  positions  on  issues  but  Pat  Dil¬ 
lon  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  has 
unleashed  a  reader  hurricane  with  his 
stand. 

It  began  with  his  Aug.  25  column 
that  urged  a  recall  drive  against  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  and  two  key 
legislators  over  the  budget  impasse  that 
left  the  state  in  financial  paralysis. 

Dillon  did  more  than  sound  the 
charge.  He  opened  the  way  for  it  by 
telling  how  to  mount  a  recall  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  mail-in  coupon  for  volun¬ 
teers.  The  response  was  staggering. 
One  week  after  the  column  appeared, 
more  than  7,500  people  from  all  over 
the  state  wrote,  faxed  or  phoned  in 
their  willingness  to  join  the  drive  by 
either  circulating  recall  petitions  or 


signing  them.  And  the  flood  was  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Dillon  became  the  toast  of  radio  and 
television  news  and  talk  shows.  Some 
readers  asked  him  to  run  for  governor 
and  to  keep  plugging  the  recall  move¬ 
ment  whether  a  budget  be  approved 
or  not. 

By  Sept.  1 ,  the  squabbling  between 
the  governor  and  the  Legislature  over 
the  budget  was  in  its  64th  day.  The  state 
was  paying  its  debts  with  lOUs,  which 
some  banks  and  other  businesses  were 
refusing  to  accept.  Schools,  social  ser¬ 
vices  and  thousands  of  workers  were 


Working  up  a  full  head  of  steam, 
Dillon  thundered  in  his  column  about 
the  stalled  budget:  “How  long  are  we 
going  to  let  the  hyenas  get  away  with 
this?  .  .  .  The  governor  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  are  breaking  real  people.  It’s 
gone  on  too  long.  It’s  time,  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  talk  recall.” 

“We  failed  to  anticipate  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  responses,”  Mercury  News  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Bob  Ingle  told  E&P. 
“He  [Dillon]  has  really  tapped  into  a 
lot  of  fed-up  anger.” 

The  newspaper’s  fax  machine  be¬ 
came  so  overloaded  with  recall  trans- 


The  newspaper’s  fax  machine  became  so  over¬ 
loaded  with  recall  transmissions  that  a  second 
machine  had  to  be  installed. 


JOBS  FOR 
JOURNALISTS 


If  you  are  hiring, 
here  are  three  reasons  to  use 
Jobs  for  Journalists 


1.  Saeening  by  your  criteria; 

2.  Fast  turn-around  time; 

3.  It's  free! 

OUR  PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

✓  Nationwide  recruitment. 

✓  Diverse  job  listings  — 
entry-level  to  upper  management, 
print  and  broadcast. 

✓  No  charge  to  employers  (six 
month  search  fee  for  job  seekers 
ONLY  $25). 


SPi  JOBS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
P-O.-Box  77 
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impacted  by  the  stalemate.  By  law,  the 
budget  should  have  been  signed  by  July 
1,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  state  has  issued  98,574  lOUs 
with  a  value  of  $335  million.  Interest 
costs  were  over  $9  million. 

Although  Dillon’s  recall  targets 
were  Wilson,  Assembly  Speaker 
Willie  Brown  and  Senate  President 
Pro  Tern  David  Roberti,  his  column 
dubbed  the  entire  Legislature  “a  pack 
of  hyenas,”  who  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  “Bite  ’Em  Back”  campaign. 

The  47-year-old  Dillon,  a  former 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  first  called  the  secretary  of  state’s 
office  to  find  out  how  a  recall  works. 

One  requirement,  he  wrote,  is  that 
a  notice  of  the  recall  must  be  published 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 

His  column,  Dillon  told  readers, 
satisfies  this  requisite  and  he  promised 
that  copies  of  it  would  be  notarized 
and  sent  to  Wilson,  Brown  and  Roberti 
as  well  as  the  secretary  of  state. 

Dillon  also  informed  his  audience 
that  923,937  valid  signatures  would 
be  needed  to  force  a  recall  election  of 
the  governor  and  44,000  names  each 
for  Brown  and  Roberti. 

“To  get  things  rolling,”  the  colum¬ 
nist  continued,  he  sought  advice  from 
experts,  including  Bob  Hayden,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  chairman  of  the  Ross  Perot 
campaign,  which  had  collected  1.4 
million  signatures  for  the  billionaire’ s 
aborted  presidential  bid. 


missions  that  a  second  machine  had 
to  be  installed. 

Ingle  said  that  the  Knight-Ridder- 
owned  Mercury  News  has  taken  no 
position  on  Dillon’s  crusade,  al¬ 
though  it  has  editorially  pushed  the 
two  sides  in  Sacramento  to  settle  their 
budget  differences. 

“This  is  Pat  Dillon  talking,”  Ingle 
added.  He  noted,  however,  that  he  had 
given  Dillon  permission  to  run  the  re¬ 
call  columns. 

Dillon  asserted  that  he  was  pro¬ 
viding  inspiration  and  guidance  for  a 
petition  drive  but  would  not  lead  it  or 
hand  out  petitions  himself. 

The  boxed  coupon  in  his  column, 
headed  “Yes,  I  want  to  help!”  allows 
registered  voters  to  sign  up  to  gather 
names  on  recall  petitions.  The  mail¬ 
ing  address  is  the  Mercury  News. 

“The  people  see  a  constitutional  tool 
available  to  them,”  Dillon  commented. 
“Y es,  the  column  does  prove  the  power 
of  the  press  but  the  response  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  how  angry  the  public  is. 
People  have  finally  latched  on  to  the 
fact  that  this  annual  budget  fight  is  af¬ 
fecting  their  lives.  People  are  losing 
jobs  and  losing  patience.  The  whole 
apparatus  for  lOUs  is  in  disarray.  It’s 
a  farce.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
brakes  don’t  hold  in  government.” 

What  about  the  calls  for  him  to  run 
for  governor? 

“Nah,”  Dillon  replied.  “I  couldn’t 
pass  the  disclosure  test.  I  inhaled.” 
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House  urges  probe  of  Inslaw  and  reporter’s  death 


When  authorities  attributed  the 
death  last  year  of  free-lance  reporter 
Danny  Casolaro  to  suicide,  there  were 
those  who  were  skeptical  of  the  find¬ 
ings,  believing  instead  that  his  death 
was  somehow  connected  to  his  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Inslaw  case. 

Now  a  report  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentative’ s  Judiciary  Committee  is 
urging  that  an  independent  counsel  be 
appointed  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  investigate  both  Casolaro’ s  death 
and  the  department’s  handling  of  the 
entire  Inslaw  matter. 

The  230-page  report,  which  likely 
will  not  be  released  until  after 
Congress  returns  in  mid-September, 
charges  that  high-level  officials  in  the 
DoJ,  including  former  Attorneys  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  III  and  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burgh,  blocked  or  restricted  inquiries 
into  allegations  that  the  department 
conspired  to  steal  computer  software 
from  Inslaw. 

In  1982,  Inslaw  owners  William 
and  Nancy  Hamilton  sold  their  Promis 
software  to  the  Justice  Department. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  Hamiltons 
charged  that  the  DoJ  not  only  with¬ 


held  payments,  but  also  appropriated 
their  proprietary  software.  They  fur¬ 
ther  charged  that  DoJ  officials  had 
conspired  with  former  United  Press 
International  owner  Dr.  Earl  Brian  to 
drive  them  into  bankruptcy  so  that 
Brian’s  Hadron  Inc.  could  acquire  the 
Promis  software. 

Retired  federal  Judge  Nicholas  J. 
Bua  was  appointed  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  William  P.  Barr  and  is  currently 
investigating  the  Inslaw  matter,  but 
some  committee  members  argued 
“human  nature”  would  prevent  the 
DoJ  from  objectively  investigating 
itself. 

After  a  partisan  debate,  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  voted  21-13  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  report,  which  urges — 
though  does  not  specifically  request — 
an  independent  counsel  investigation. 

All  the  Democrats  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  voted  for  approval,  all  the  Re¬ 
publicans  against  it. 

Casolaro  was  found  dead  in  a  West 
Virginia  hotel  room  in  August  1991. 
He  reportedly  was  investigating  the 
Inslaw  matter,  which  he  called  “the 
octopus”  because  of  the  way  he  be¬ 


lieved  it  touched  other  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  BCCI  and  Iran-contra 
matters. 

Although  he  was  found  with  his 
wrists  cut,  and  a  note  he  allegedly 
wrote  described  his  despondency  over 
financial  matters  as  well  as  his  frus¬ 
tration  with  the  story,  many  of  Caso¬ 
laro’ s  friends  and  associates  point  to 
additional  evidence  that  they  believe 
proves  he  had  probed  too  deeply  into 
the  story  and  was  murdered. 

A  number  of  journalists  are  still  ex¬ 
amining  what  happened. 

— Debra  Gersh 

Teens  in  newsroom 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal's  newsroom  has  turned  to  teen¬ 
agers  for  expertise  on  what  interests 
young  people. 

The  paper  has  12  high  school  vol¬ 
unteers  who  work  with  the  features 
editor  to  pick  stories  for  the  weekly 
youth  section. 

The  students  also  helped  write  the 
paper’s  first  High  School  Edition 
and  are  planning  a  youth  section. 
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have  learned  and  reported  the  contents 
of  the  termination  order.” 

However,  Assistant  State  Attorney 
Richard  A.  Barlow,  who  handled  the 
case  at  the  trial  level,  said  that  from  the 
state  ’  s  perspective  there  is  no  question 
Roche  violated  the  order’s  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
break  the  law,  particularly  if  found  in 
contempt,  without  some  penalty  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  is  a  reporter. 

Barlow  said  the  judge  in  the  case 
went  to  great  pains  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  his  order  and  that  any 
of  the  limited  number  of  people  who 
received  a  copy  of  it  were  authorized 
to  do  so  because  of  their  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Further,  Barlow  said  Roche  is  not 
being  picked  on  or  treated  differently 
from  other  journalists,  and  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Scripps  Howard-owned 
newspaper  is  “trying  to  make  a  moun¬ 
tain  out  of  a  molehill.” 

The  state  has  until  the  end  of  the 
month  to  file  its  reply  brief  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Thomas  E.  Weber  Jr.,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Stuart  News,  does 
think  Roche  is  being  singled  out  and 
feels  it  is  important  to  keep  fighting. 

“We’ve  lost  this  case  in  Florida,” 


Weber  said.  “This  decision  stands  and 
is  the  law  in  Florida  right  now  .... 
We’d  be  putting  our  heads  in  the  sand 
if  we  didn’t  pursue  it.” 

Weber  said  he  was  troubled  that  the 
lower  court  did  not  use  the  state’s 
three-pronged  test  for  determining  re¬ 
porters’  privilege.  The  test  requires 
the  state  to  show  that  the  reporter  has 
relevant  information;  that  it  has  ex¬ 
hausted  all  other  means  to  get  that  in¬ 
formation,  and  that  a  compelling  in¬ 
terest  will  be  served  by  revelation  of 
the  source’s  identity. 

“I  think  they  should  use  that  test, 
[but]  they’re  pulling  away  from  that, 
saying  there  are  other  reasons  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  compelled  to  testify,” 
Weber  stated. 

Weber  said  the  newspaper’ s  staffers 
have  testified  in  other  cases,  for  ex¬ 
ample  to  verify  that  an  article  or  photo 
appeared  in  the  News  or  if  an  individ¬ 
ual  were  witness  to  a  crime.  He  is  not, 
however,  comfortable  with  the  idea  of 
testifying  about  information  that  has 
not  appeared  in  the  newspaper. 

“I  think  all  of  us  have  been  very 
concerned  about  a  reporter’s  privi¬ 
lege  case  coming  up”  before  this 
Supreme  Court,  commented  Jane  E. 
Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the  Re- 


Jail 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  Bruce 
W.  Sanford  of  Baker  &  Hostetler  is 
representing  Roche  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Sanford  said  he  thinks 
the  High  Court  will  hear  the  case  be¬ 
cause,  in  granting  the  stay.  Justice 
Kennedy  had  to  determine  whether  at 
least  four  justices  would  vote  to  grant 
certiorari  and  if  there  were  a  “fair 
prospect”  that  the  Court  would  find 
the  lower  court  decisions  erroneous. 

Sanford  explained  that,  while  the 
trial  court  found  Roche  in  contempt 
for  not  revealing  his  source  —  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  reporter’s  privilege  —  the 
later  court  decisions  were  focused  on 
whether  he  had  violated  the  statute 
prohibiting  such  publication. 

Roche’s  petition  maintains  that  the 
state  seeks  to  jail  him  “for  obtaining 
and  truthfully  reporting  the  contents 
to  a  widely  disseminated,  unsealed  ju¬ 
dicial  order  .  .  .  (T)he  state’s  con¬ 
tention  all  along  has  been  not  that  a 
compelling  interest  would  be  served 
by  forcing  petitioner  to  reveal  his 
source,  but,  rather,  that  he  should  not 
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porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  I  EEOC  sues  N.Y.  I  black  man  who  reportedly  was  re¬ 
press  in  Washington,  D.C.  ^  ^  *  jected  for  two  years  before  gaining 

For  the  past  few  years,  people  have  Times,  union  employment  on  an  as-needed  basis, 

avoided  bringing  privilege  cases  to  An  EEOC  lawyer  told  the  Times  only 

the  Court,  she  explained,  in  order  to  The  New  York  Times  and  its  press-  a  few  others  had  complained, 
prevent  the  justices  from  curtailing  men’s  union  were  named  in  a  hiring  Nancy  Nielsen,  New  York  Times 
reporters’  privilege  by  re-examining  discrimination  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  Co.  vice  president  of  corporate  rela- 
existing  decisions.  District  Court  in  Manhattan  by  the  tions  and  public  affairs,  would  not 

She  noted,  however,  that  Roche’s  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  comment  on  the  suit,  saying  “we  still 

attorneys  have  presented  the  case  to  the  Commission.  have  not  been  served.”  The  press- 

High  Court  as  one  of  post-publication  The  commission  claims  that  women  men’ s  union  could  not  be  reached  for 

sanctions,  of  punishing  a  reporter  for  and  minorities  have  been  denied  em-  comment, 

accurately  reporting  the  truth,  as  well  ployment  in  the  43rd  Street  pressroom 

as  pointing  out  the  discrepancy  be-  as  extra  or  substitute  workers  because  •  i_  j 

tween  the  actions  of  the  state  courts  and  the  “casuals”  referred  to  the  paper  by  Ff©©  JOD  ©OS 

the  Legislature,  and  bringing  in  ele-  the  union  are  relatives  and  friends  of 

mentsofthe  19S9  Florida  Star  case  —  its  members,  who  are  predominantly  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  andthe 
which  found  a  newspaper  could  not  be  white  men.  Philadelphia  Daily  News  published 

punished  for  violating  the  state’s  law  According  to  the  Times’  accountof  1,992  free  Job-wanted  advertisements 

against  publishing  the  names  of  rape  the  suit,  the  complaint  alleges  there  placed  by  area  residents  on  Sept.  7  in 

victims  when  it  “lawfully  obtains  truth-  are  no  blacks,  women  or  Asians  and  the  Inquirer  and  Sept.  5  in  the  Daily 

ful  information  about  a  matter  of  pub-  but  two  Hispanics  among  the  ap-  News. 

lie  significance.  proximately  900  members  of  the  New  The  ads  were  solicited  through  no- 

“Oftentimes  we  lament  the  facts  of  Y ork  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’ s  tices  in  the  newspapers  promising  free 

a  case  [being  presented  to  the  Court].  Union  No.  2.  job-wanted  ads  to  the  first  1,992  re- 

Here,  the  facts  are  pretty  good,”  Kirt-  The  EEOC  further  charged  the  pa-  spondents.  John  Celestino,  recruit- 

ley  added,  noting  she  hopes  that  a  fa-  per  and  union  with  inadequate  record-  ment  advertising  manager,  said  the 

vorable  decision  by  the  Supreme  ing  and  reporting  required  by  federal  program  recognizes  the  impact  of  the 

Court  will  “nip  in  the  bud”  the  ten-  law.  It  asks  for  a  court-ordered  halt  tight  economy,  but  also  that  the 

dencyof  lower  courts  lately  to  impose  to  further  discrimination,  job  pro-  Philadelphia  area  has  an  exception- 
criminal  sanctions  instead  of  civil  grams  for  women  and  minorities,  and  ally  large  and  well-qualified  work 
penalties.  back  pay  for  at  least  one  worker,  a  force. 
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NEWS/TECH 

Vendors’  appointments 


Ian  Meharg  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Atex  Asia,  re¬ 
porting  to  Pacific  Operations  direc¬ 
tor  Andrew  Smith.  Based  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  with  an  office  in  Bangkok,  Atex 
Asia  is  active  in  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  India  and 
Indonesia  (Japan  is  served  by  Atex 
Australia). 

Meharg  was  a  sales  executive  with 
Atex  UK  for  four  years  prior  to  his  re¬ 
cent  appointment.  He  was  data  sys¬ 
tems  sales  manager  with  AEG  UK  Ltd. 
and  a  sales  manager  at  Raychem  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  joining  Atex, 
headquartered  in  Billerica,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Wilson  Cunningham  has  left  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
to  establish  his  own  consultancy  for 
newspapers  and  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustries. 

In  addition  to  handling  special  tech¬ 
nical  reports  or  projects,  the  Wilson 
Cunningham  Company  Inc.  acts  as  an 
independent  contractor  to  help  print¬ 
ers  with  environmental  regulations  or 
technology  problems. 

Services  include  help  with  permit 
applications,  chemical  inventory  man¬ 
agement,  hazard  communication  pro¬ 
grams,  training,  environmental  audits 
and  expert  testimony  in  environmen¬ 
tal  lawsuits  and  workers’  compensa¬ 
tion  cases. 

Cunningham  spent  nine  years  with 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  he  worked  as  an  analytical 
chemist  and  most  recently  served  as 
vice  president/technology  research. 

*  *  * 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Fort  Lee,  N.J., 
has  named  Ursula  L.  Stevens  general 
manager  of  its  newly  formed  Sun 
Chemical  International  business  unit, 
which  combines  the  firm’s  U.S.  ex¬ 
port  services  with  those  of  Polychrome 
Corp.,  its  sister  company,  for  Latin 
American,  Caribbean  and  Asian  print¬ 
ers,  who  will  be  offered  training  at  the 
the  company ’s  U.S.  facilities.  Stevens 
is  responsible  for  new  unit’s  day-to- 
day  operations,  including  supervision 
of  more  than  30  staff  members  and 
sales  technicians  worldwide,  as  well 
as  for  overall  marketing  strategy. 

The  25-year  Sun  Chemical  veteran 
began  with  the  firm’s  former  Ruther¬ 
ford  Machinery  subsidiary.  Before  her 
recent  appointment  Stevens  served  as 
director  of  Sun  Chemical  Export,  a 
department  she  joined  in  1973  as  its 
controller. 


Ken  Hillier  was  promoted  from 
product  planning  director  to  market¬ 
ing  director  at  Hyphen  Inc.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  where  he  directs  domestic 
marketing  and  helps  coordinate  mar¬ 
keting  activities  for  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  imagesetting  systems. 

*  *  * 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  ap¬ 
pointed  Timothy  K.  O’Brien  Mid¬ 
west  system  sales  specialist.  With  a 
background  in  commercial  photogra¬ 
phy,  computer  graphics  and  sales, 
O’  Brien  most  recently  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Presentation  Technologies  and 
earlier  worked  at  two  other  Louisville, 
Ky.,  companies. 

*  *  * 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation  has  promoted  Frank  J.  Gual- 
tieri  toTechnical  Services  Group  busi¬ 
ness  manager  from  the  post  of  acting 
manager  of  GATF  Technical  consult¬ 
ing.  He  is  charged  with  developing  and 
directing  technical  problem-solving 
and  consulting  services. 

The  new  group  is  composed  of  pre¬ 
existing  groups  from  the  former  de¬ 
partments  of  Environmental  Affairs 
and  Services,  Laboratory  Testing,  Li¬ 
brary  Services,  Statistical  Process 
Control  and  Technical  Consulting,  as 
well  as  the  Technical  Inquiry  Desk. 
Gualtieri  joined  GATF  in  1973  as  a 
press  operator  and  rose  through  suc¬ 
cessive  positions  to  that  of  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  before  being  named 
a  technical  consultant,  trainer  and  pro¬ 
gram  leader  in  1985. 

GATF  also  promoted  Donna  Man¬ 
gold  to  Statistical  Process  Control 
Users  Group  supervisor  and  board  and 
committee  activities  coordinator.  She 
organizes,  develops  and  maintains 
user  group  activities,  helps  form  spe¬ 
cial-interest  groups,  plans  annual 
meetings,  produces  a  newsletter,  and 
plans  and  presents  SPC  seminars  and 
workshops.  Program  marketing  man¬ 
ager  since  1985,  Mangold  joined 
GATF  in  1983  as  communications 
manager.  Before  joining  the  founda¬ 
tion  she  worked  as  a  business  devel¬ 
opment  manager  for  an  insurer  and  as 
an  educator. 

*  *  * 

Geoff  McCuskey  was  named  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer 
at  Mycro-Tek.  He  moved  to  the  Wi¬ 
chita-based  firm  from  New  York’s 
Chemical  Bank,  where  he  was  an  in¬ 
vestment  banking  vice  president. 


Dario  DiMare  has  joined  the  SAE 
Carlson  design/build  organization, 
Cochituate,  Mass.,  as  a  vice  president. 
Focusing  on  business  development, 
he  is  responsible  for  following  news¬ 
paper  projects  through  from  concep¬ 
tion  to  completion. 

Prior  to  joining  SAE,  DiMare 
workedforthe  Austin  Co.  for  1 1  years 
as  a  design  architect  and  business  de¬ 
velopment  manager  in  New  England, 
where  he  concentrated  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  At  Austin  (where  he  worked 
with  Stuart  Wetterschneider,  who  is 
now  SAE  president),  DiMare’ s  news¬ 
paper  projects  included  plants  for 
Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  He  also 
worked  on  Connecticut’s  Mystic 
Marinelife  Aquarium.  DiMare  is  a 
member  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association. 

*  *  * 

Hoechst  Printing  Products  North 
America,  Branchburg,  N.J.,  has  pro¬ 
moted  Daniel  J.  Victory  to  manager 
of  Plate  Systems  field  technical  ser¬ 
vice.  Reporting  to  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  director  Thomas  Saggiomo,  he  su¬ 
pervises  Hoechst  plate  systems  tech¬ 
nical  managers  in  North  America. 

Victory  joined  Hoechst  Celanese 
Corp.  in  1989.  His  22  years  in  the 
printing  industry  include  12  spent  in 
dealer  and  manufacturer  technical 
sales  and  support  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Dolgins  was  appointed  vice 
president.  Corporate  Systems  Mar¬ 
keting  at  Polychrome  Corp.,  Fort  Lee, 
N.J.,  where  he  reports  to  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  Thomas  Bitt¬ 
ner.  In  addition  to  retaining  his  Sys¬ 
tems  Marketing  divisional  vice  pres¬ 
ident  post  at  Polychrome  Americas, 
Dolgins  is  now  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  worldwide  systems  market¬ 
ing,  including  product  management, 
promotion  and  factory  forecasting. 

Dolgins  joined  Polychrome  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  last  year  as  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  divisional  vice  president  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  upon  the  restructuring 
of  Polychrome  Systems.  He  moved  to 
Polychrome  from  the  post  of  market¬ 
ing  vice  president  at  Du  Pont  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  Systems  Inc.  (for¬ 
merly  Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.)  and 
earlier  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  De  La  Rue  Systems  Inc. 
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Providing  iimovative  solutions  since  1976. 

At  Machine  Design  Services,  Inc.  we've  built  our  reputation  by  providing  newspaper  handling 
systems  which  combine  on-the-job  reliability  with  innovative  application-based  engineering. 
From  the  reelroom  to  the  mailroom,  oxu*  equipment  is  designed  to  keep  your  operation 
running  at  maximum  efficiency  and  provide  an  efficient  flow  of  materials  throughout  yovu 
facility.  When  your  situation  requires,  we  will  provide  the  expertise  to  engineer  and  custom 
design  equipment  to  your  exact  specffications. 

Contact  us  today  for  an  on-site  no  obligation  considtation. 


oUac(ttw6  ‘DGsigw  SewicG, 


l.arinicr  Street  •  Deiuer.  (  ()  S0:^()5  •  2})+-()-i7o  •  I'ilv  CitKi)  glD-ObJU 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Another  record 
year  at  PAGE 

PAGE  Co-op,  the  non-profit  pur¬ 
chasing  association  serving  1 87  pub¬ 
lishing  locations  in  38  states,  reported 
its  eighth  consecutive  record  year  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Last  J  une  itself  was  a  record  month, 
when  purchases  exceeded  $4.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  year,  purchases  exceeded 
$43  million,  a  7.8%  increase  over  fis¬ 
cal  1991,  despite  a  20%  decline  in 
newsprint  transaction  prices  during  the 
year.  Membership  rose  14%  for  the 
year,  adding  another  23  publishing  lo¬ 
cations. 

Headquartered  in  Wayne,  Pa., 
PAGE  has  a  staff  of  five  and  an  office 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Diadem  forms 
German  subsidiary 

Diadem  Inc.,  Moonachie,  N.J.,  is 
now  associated  with  Diadem  GmbH, 
a  German  branch  that  opened  in  May 
in  Frankfurt.  Existing  regional  dis¬ 
tributors  assist  in  Diadem’s  service 
and  support  throughout  Germany. 

Rainer  Oswald  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  new  subsidiary.  He 
was  responsible  for  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  at  Frankfurt-based  Diadem  dis¬ 
tributor  Kraus  Repro  and  earlier 
worked  as  an  instructor  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  AutoPage  and  AutoCut  sys¬ 
tems  and  Itek  scanners. 

Kodak  unveils  new 
digital  camera 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has 
brought  out  the  DCS  200,  a  compact 
3y4-pound  digital  camera  available  in 
several  versions  that  join  Kodak’ s  ear¬ 
lier  high-end  DCS  models. 

Unlike  the  original  line  of  DCS 
cameras  that  use  a  Nikon  F3  and  a 
camera  back  fitted  with  photo  sensors 
and  digital  circuits,  the  smaller  DCS 
200  is  equipped  with  similar  Kodak 
imaging  technology  but  uses  a  Nikon 
N8008s  camera  body  and  optics  and 
dispenses  with  the  bulky,  10-pound 
tethered  Digital  Storage  Unit.  Much 
of  what  Kodak  added  is  housed  below 
the  Nikon  body,  making  a  DCS  200 
stand  about  twice  as  tall  as  a  standard 
8008s. 

All  versions  of  the  DCS  200  fea¬ 
ture  the  fast  autofocus,  autoexposure 
and  motorized  film  advance  of  the 


8008s,  are  compatible  with  all  Nikon 
accessories  and  autofocus  lenses,  and 
come  with  a  28mm  lens. 

Versions  of  the  camera  are  config¬ 
ured  to  record  50  color  images,  50 
black-and-white  images,  one  color 
image  or  one  black-and-white  image. 
In  ad^dition  to  power  supply,  LCD  pre¬ 
view  and  controls,  the  original  DCS 
cameras’  DSU  housed  a  200MB  hard 
disk  capable  of  holding  up  to  1 56  (400 
compressed)  image  files. 

At  less  than  half  the  price  ($8,495- 
$9,995)  of  the  high-end  DCS  models, 
the  DCS  200  line  can  be  used  for  non¬ 
action  photojournalism,  according  to 
Kodak.  The  high-end  DCS  models 
provide  higher  ISO  selection  (up  to 
1600  ASA  for  black-and-white  and 
800  for  color)  than  the  DCS  200  ( 1 00- 
400  and  50-200),  as  well  as  rapid  im¬ 
age  capture,  image  preview  and  trans¬ 
mission  capabilities. 

The  sensor  is  a  14x9. 3mm  Kodak 
CCD  array  that  records  1.54  million 
(1012  X  1524)  pixels,  giving  1.5MB 
black-and-white  and  4.5MB  24-bit 
color  image  files.  In-camera  image 
size  is  I'/i  times  the  focal  length.  Im¬ 
ages  are  captured  at  the  rate  of  one  ev¬ 
ery  21/2  seconds. 

An  SCSI  port  allows  the  DCS  200 
to  connect  directly  to  Macintosh  and 
IBM  PCs  and  compatibles.  Images  can 
be  transmitted  via  separately  supplied 
external  modem  to  a  Macintosh  II  or 
Quadra  with  a  recommended  mini¬ 
mum  of  8  MB  memory,  support  for 
32-bit  QuickDraw  and  40MB  or 
greater  hard  disk,  or  to  ’486-based  PC 
with  8  MB  RAM  and  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  or  higher.  Drivers  for  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  Aldus  PhotoStyler  im¬ 
age  editing  software  are  included. 

GATF  names 
InterTech  winners 

Five  companies,  two  representing 
a  joint  effort,  will  receive  the  1 992  In¬ 
terTech  Technology  Award  from  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
at  its  annual  members’  meeting  in 
November. 

Citing  a  record  number  of  submis¬ 
sions,  Pittsburgh-based  GATF  said  its 
judging  committee’s  awards  reflect 
“the  most  significant  trends”  affect¬ 
ing  the  industry.” 

Gerber  Systems  Corp.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Hoechst  Celanese  Corp., 
Somerville,  N.J.,  together  took 
awards  for  “conjoining  technology” 
represented  by  the  former’ s  direct-to- 
plate  LE55  Imager  and  the  latter’s 
Ozasol  N90  digital  laser  plate.  The 


LE55  is  an  automated,  flatbed,  multi¬ 
resolution  (to  5,000  dpi)  device. 
Working  without  solvent  or  silver,  the 
aluminum  offset  N90  is  exposed  by 
the  LE55’s  argon  laser. 

Graphic  Systems  Specialties,  No. 
Bellmore,  N.  Y.,  took  the  award  for  its 
R-C-L  (reactive  cross-linking)  foun¬ 
tain  solution,  a  biodegradable  prod¬ 
uct.  The  alcohol-free  solution  elimi¬ 
nates  or  reduces  spray  powder  and  in¬ 
fuses  ink  with  reactive  qualities  that 
cause  it  to  cross-link  when  the  printed 
substrate  is  exposed  to  infrared  or  ul¬ 
traviolet  radiation  or  hot  air. 

The  RIP  60  won  an  InterTech  for 
the  Linotype-Hell  Co.,  Hauppauge, 
N.  Y.  The  PostScript  raster  image  pro¬ 
cessor  designed  for  use  with  the 
Linotronic  630  and  Chromograph 
R2030PS  and  R3030PS  film  re¬ 
corders  utilizes  rational-  and  irra¬ 
tional-tangent  screening  technolo¬ 
gies.  It  employs  four  processors  for 
network  and  disk  management, 
PostScript  interpretation,  irrational 
screening  and  imagesetter  output. 

A  fourth  InterTech  Award  went  to 
Die  Americas,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  for  its 
Waterless  Printing  System,  which 
combines  Sun  Chemical’s  silicone 
polymer  Drilith  inks  and  Poly¬ 
chrome’s  Toray  Waterless  Plate,  a  sil¬ 
icone  and  polymer  coated  aluminum 
plate.  The  ink  is  formulated  with  sil¬ 
icone  to  repel  from  non-image  areas 
of  the  plate  on  which  the  silicone  coat¬ 
ing  is  exposed  and  removed. 

New  scholarship 

The  Mid- America  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference  has  initiated  the  Robert  J.  Edg- 
ington  Memorial  Scholarship  at  the 
National  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  (NTSF).  To  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  graphic  arts  student  at¬ 
tending  Pittsburgh  State  University, 
the  scholarship  is  named  for  the  news¬ 
paper  production  manager  who  served 
as  Mid-America  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence  board  member  and  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  for  15  years. 

Edgington  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  in  1947. 
In  1954  he  began  work  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune  as  a  Lino¬ 
type  operator.  He  became  composing 
room  foreman  and  retired  in  1985  as 
production  manager. 

The  NTSF  (4 1 2/62 1  -694 1 )  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  1993  Century  Club  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  Drive  to  enlist  100  new 
members  who  each  pledge  $1,000.  It 
also  established  the  Society  of  Schol¬ 
ars  Alumni  Group  and  the  Society  of 
Scholars  Fund  scholarship  trust. 
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Freedom  Series  is  a  significant  advance  in  pre¬ 
press  system  design: 

•  ImageDesk  —  Capture  digital  wirephotos  direct¬ 
ly  to  your  Macintosh  network  server.  Scan  photos 
and  catalog  them  with  ImageManager.  Retouch  and 
create  CMYK  separations  with  Color  Pre-Press. 

•  Open  Systems  —  IBM  RISC/6000,  Apple 
Macintosh,  PCs  —  choose  the  platform  best-suited 
to  your  needs.  The  use  of  Oracle,  Unix,  TCP/IP, 
Ethernet  and  PostScript  make  this  a  true  open  archi¬ 
tecture  system. 


•  Flexibility  —  Open  architecture  allows  you  to 
replace  or  add  compionents  as  needed. 

•  Complete  System  Solutions  —  Components 
include  editorial,  classified,  imaging,  page  layout, 
pagination  and  wire  applications. 

•  Service  and  Support  —  18  years  of  expertise 
and  reliability  —  complete  training  and  24-hour 
hotline  support. 

Mycro-Comp®  Freedom  Series.™  It  works. 
It’s  easy  to  use.  It’s  affordable.  And  it’s  ready  now. 
For  additional  information,  call  I -800-765-5001,  or 
see  us  at  NNA  Booth  #75 


_  MYCRD-CmilP* 

FREEDOm 


& 


9229  East  37th  Street  North  •  Wichita,  KS  67226 

All  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Ownership  Changes 


Darwin  Oordt,  owner  of  Shopper 
Enterprises  of  Madison  City,  Iowa, 
has  sold  the  30,000-circulation, 
weekly  Madison  City  Shopper  to  Lee 
Enterprises  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Lee  also  owns  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  a  20,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates, 
based  in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  sellers  in  the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Enterprises  has  purchased  the 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Sun,  a  twice-weekly 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Owners  of  The  Advocate  and  the 
South  Advocate  of  Williamstown  and 
Lenox,  Mass.,  respectively,  have  au¬ 
thorized  the  sale  of  the  two  newsweek- 
lies  to  a  Chicago-area  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  consultant.  The  change  in 
ownership  will  occur  in  September. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
William  Densmore  Jr.,  president  of 
Williamstown  Advocate  Inc.,  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  owns  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

The  newspapers  were  tentatively 
sold  to  Ellen  Joy  Bernstein  of  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.  Berstein  is  president  of 
Chicago  Consulting  Center  Ltd., 
which  has  an  estimated  50  newspa¬ 
per-industry  clients.  She  wilt  move 
her  firm  and  residence  to  Williams¬ 
town. 

The  two  newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  nearly  22,000 
copies  per  week  and  are  distributed 
free. 

*  *  * 

Liberal  Newspapers  Inc.,  Liberal, 
Kan.,  parent  company  of  the  South¬ 
west  Daily  Times  and  the  Southwest 
Shopper,  has  purchased  the  Shop¬ 
per’s  Weekly  in  Liberal. 

Liberal  Newspapers  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Southern  Newspapers,  Houston, 
Texas. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Robert 
Bolitho  &  Associates  of  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

*  *  * 

Park  Communications  of  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Carlisle  (Ky.)  Mercury  from  Hank 
Bond. 

The  Mercury  is  published  on 
Wednesdays  and  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,900.  It  serves  the  town  of 
Carlisle  and  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Moorefield,  East  Union  and  Myers.  It 
is  the  12th  paid-circulation  newspa¬ 
per  owned  by  Park  in  Kentucky.  The 


company  also  publishes  six  free-dis- 
tribution  shoppers  in  the  state. 

*  *  * 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has 
purchased  the  6,000-circulation  El- 
lensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record  and 
the  weekly  Localizer  from  Carol 
McGiffin  Eckert  and  John  Ludtka. 

The  Record  was  begun  in  1909  by 
Clifford  Kaynor  and  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Jim  McGiffin  in  1958. 
McGiffin  served  as  editor-publisher 
until  1978  and  continued  as  president 
until  his  death  in  1990. 

The  Record  is  the  third  daily  in  Wash¬ 
ington  state  owned  by  McClatchy. 

Keith  Love  was  named  publisher 
of  the  Record. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented  the 
sellers  in  the  transaction. 


Independent  Media  Group,  owner 
of  the  Chippewa  (Wis.)  Herald  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  purchased  the  Dunn 
County  News  and  the  Dunn  County 
Shopper  from  Flint  Printing  Co. 

The  two  newspapers  are  weeklies 
located  in  Menomonie,  Wis.,  30  miles 
west  of  Chippewa  Falls. 

Independent  Media  Group  was 
formed  in  January  1989  and  now  con¬ 
sists  of  four  dailies,  one  weekly  and 
nine  shoppers  all  located  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Jeff  Becker  is  the  new  publisher  of 
the  Dunn  County  News  and  Dunn 
County  Shopper. 

*  *  * 

The  St.  James  (Minn.)  Plaindealer 
has  been  purchased  by  Robert  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Elyzabeth  and  Richard  Kle- 
ber  from  Robin  and  Kris  Offerdahl. 

The  Offerdahls  will  continue  to 
work  at  the  newspaper. 

Bradford  is  principal  stockholder 
in  corporations  that  operate  newspa¬ 
pers  in  more  than  a  dozen  cities  in 
Minnesotaand  Wisconsin.  Elyzabeth 
Kleber  is  his  daughter. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Burnett  have 
sold  The  Dispatch,  a  weekly  in  Post, 
Texas,  to  Todd  Newton  of  Sturgis, 
S.D. 

Rickenbacker  Media  Company  of 
Dallas  represented  the  sellers  as  bro¬ 
ker  in  the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

Len  and  Lil  Rubin  have  sold  the 
Our  Town  weekly  newspaper  of 
Maywood,  N.J.,  to  Kathy  and  Jim 


Panos  of  Maywood. 

Kathy  Panos  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  Our  Town  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  newspaper  was  started  by  the  Ru¬ 
bins  in  1948. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Collins  interests  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  Las  Colinas  People,  a 
weekly  in  the  Dallas  area,  from  DTH 
Media. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Company  of 
Dallas  served  as  broker. 

*  *  * 

The  Townsend  Star,  a  weekly 
serving  Townsend  and  Broadwater 
County,  Mont.,  has  been  sold  by  Stan 
and  Esther  Tichenor  to  Tom  Murphy 
of  Emmet,  Idaho. 

Cribb  Media  Service  of  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  handled  the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

Two  upstate  New  York  weekly 
newspaper  groups.  Brown  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Manlius  Publishing 
newspapers,  have  been  sold  and 
merged  to  create  Eagle  Newspapers, 
a  1 0-paper  group  surrounding  the  city 
of  Syracuse. 

The  owner  of  Eagle  Newspapers  is 
Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 

Publisher  of  the  newspaper  group 
will  be  Stewart  Hancock,  a  former 
owner  and  co-publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
lius  newspapers.  He  is  an  investor  in 
and  president  of  the  general  partner 
of  Eagle  Media  Partners. 

Other  officers  include:  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  chairman;  David  Northrup, 
vice  chairman;  and  Edward  Green, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  newspapers 
have  a  paid  circulation  of  42,000  in 
suburban  Syracuse. 

The  seven  Manlius  newspapers 
are:  Fayetteville  Eagle-Bulletin;  De- 
Witt  Suburban  Life;  Cazenovia  Re¬ 
publican;  Chittenango-Bridgeport 
Times;  Camillas  Advocate;  Skane- 
ateles  Press;  and  Marcellus  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  three  Brown  newspapers  are: 

Baldwinsville  Messenger;  North 
Syracuse  Star-News;  and  Liverpool 
Review. 

Sellers  of  the  Manlius  papers  were 
George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley,  a 
former  U.S.  congressman  and  past 
president  of  both  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Seller  of  the  Brown  newspapers  is 
Richard  Manville. 

Eagle  Newspapers  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  at  the  former  Brown  plant 
in  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 
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Book  Reviews 


Tips  for  viewing 
those  strange 
tv  news  shows 

How  to  Watch  TV  News.  Neil 
Postman,  Steve  Powers.  (Penguin 
Books,  375  Hudson  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014).  178  pages.  $10. 

Who  are  the  real  watchers  when  it 
comes  to  tv?  According  to  Postman 
and  Powers,  tv  is  more  about  the 
watching  of  viewers  by  advertisers, 
pollsters  and  others  than  about  watch¬ 
ing  by  tv  viewers. 

Besides  the  usual  bashing  of  tv, 
which  books  such  as  these  do,  the  au¬ 
thors  seek  to  dispel  a  few  myths.  For 
instance,  they  suggest  that,  instead  of 
tv  and  its  instantaneous  and  accessi¬ 
ble  news  unifying  the  world,  “a  quite 
opposite  trend  is  under  way.  We  refer 
to  the  return  to  ‘tribalism,’  as  differ¬ 
ent  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups 
aggressively  reject  the  metaphor  of 
the  ‘melting  pot.’  ” 

Interesting  is  a  chapter  on  the  def¬ 
inition  of  news  and  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  “docudrama”  in  radio.  Cited 
are  the  old  “March  of  Time”  programs 
using  actors  to  impersonate  Churchill, 
Hitler  and  Stalin.  Then  there  is  Ronald 
Reagan  as  a  sports  announcer  recre- 
E  ating  Chicago  Cubs  games  from  the 
telegraph.  But  tv,  the  authors  point 
out,  introduces  a  level  of  reality  to  the 
re-enactments  that  radio  did  not  have. 

After  reciting  the  manipulative 
measures  of  tv  and  other  sins  of  the 
tube,  the  authors  suggest  ways  to 
avoid  being  tube-duped.  They  say: 

The  viewer  should  have  a  sense  of 
what  he  or  she  thinks  is  important  be¬ 
fore  succumbing  to  the  tv  news 
pitches;  always  remember  that  a  tv 
news  show  is  just  that — a  show;  know 
the  business  and  political  background 
of  those  who  run  the  stations;  don’t 
I  let  the  language  accompanying  the 
I  pictures  go  unexamined — look  for  the 

biases;  “reduce  by  at  least  one-third 
the  amount  of  tv  news  you  watch”; 
“reduce  by  one-third  the  number  of 
opinions  you  feel  obligated  to  have”; 
educate  schoolchildren  on  how  to 
watch  a  tv  news  show. 

The  book  could  use  an  epilogue  ap¬ 
plying  some  of  the  principles  for  view¬ 
ing  tv  news  to  reading  and  viewing 
newspapers  and  magazines.  After  all, 
print  media  strive  also  for  the  effect 
of  moving  and  action  pictures;  they 
serve  the  news  up  in  shorter  bites  and 


despite  more  space  and  time  do  not  al¬ 
ways  interconnect  the  news  either. 
Are  not  print  media  also  guilty — if  it 
is  a  sin — of  trying  to  give  “pleasure,” 
one  of  the  purposes  cited  here  for  the 
existence  of  the  tv  news  show? 

Postman  is  chairperson  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication  Arts  at 
New  York  University;  Powers  spent 
30  years  in  radio  and  tv  news,  in¬ 
cluding  assignments  for  Fox  Televi¬ 
sion  News  and  ABC. 

*  *  * 

Gentleman  of  the  Press:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  an  Early  Reporter, 
Julian  Ralph  of  the  Sun.  Paul  Lan¬ 
caster.  (Syracuse  University  Press, 
1600  Jamesville  Ave.,  N.Y.  13244- 
5160).  307  pages.  $34.95. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1885  and  re¬ 
porters  were  keeping  a  watch  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Ulysses  Grant  who  was  dying  of 
cancer,  this  book  recalls. 

The  reporter  keeping  the  watch  for 
the  famous  New  York  Sun  got  so  drunk 
that  when  the  former  president  ex¬ 
pired  at  last,  the  Sun  had  received  no 
story  from  its  reporter. 

The  reporter  answered  a  query  from 
the  city  editor  with  his  own  telegram; 
“Doesn’t  the  Sun  permit  its  reporters 
to  get  drunk  once  in  a  while?” 

The  city  editor,  John  Bogart, 
obliged:  “Yes — once  in  a  while.”  (It 
was  Bogart  who  launched  the  famous 
axiom:  “When  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that 
is  not  news  .  .  .  but  if  a  man  bites  a 
dog,  that  is  news.”) 

A  chapter,  “Drunkards,  Deadbeats, 
and  Bummers,”  is  given  to  the 
lifestyles  of  the  poor  and  infamous  re¬ 
porters  of  the  last  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  rather  straightlaced  Julian 
Ralph,  noted  for  his  literary  tech¬ 
niques,  including  use  of  significant 


detail  in  newswriting,  seems  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  much  of  this  book  as  the  col¬ 
orful  brood  of  reporters  and  their 
times  are  exhumed. 

Among  the  “monumental  binges,” 
Lancaster  tells  the  story  of  a  Sun  re¬ 
porter,  Robert  McAlpin,  who  “was 
dispatched  to  Harlem  one  afternoon 
to  cover  a  suicide.  He  did  not  reap¬ 
pear  in  the  office  for  a  year-and-a- 
half,  apparently  having  spent  the  in¬ 
terim  drinking.  The  day  of  his  return 
he  showed  up  at  the  usual  hour  around 
midday  and  remarked  to  John  Bogart, 
the  city  editor,  ‘Very  good  paper  this 
morning,  John.’  McAlpin  received  an 
assignment.” 

Ralph  worked  most  of  his  career  for 
Charles  Dana’s  Sun,  and  unhappily  for 
a  while  for  Hearst.  He  covered  the  ax 
murder  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  and  the 
executions  of  the  Molly  Maguires  (ac¬ 
tivist  Irish  immigrants  in  the  coalfields 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania).  He  reported 
on  the  White  House,  even  following 
presidents  on  their  vacations,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Greco-Turkish  War  in  1897 
and  the  Boer  War  in  1 899. 

The  book  starts  with  a  chapter  on 
his  coverage  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Graphic  of  the  adultery  trial  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
(Beecher  was  acquitted).  Ralph’ s  use 
of  detail  included  description  of  the 
blue  veins  in  a  hand.  In  one  of  his  com¬ 
parisons,  he  wrote,  “The  jury  looked 
like  a  small  Sunday-school  class  this 
morning.  It  had  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  washed  and  combed  and  having 
been  told  not  to  talk  nor  to  misbehave 
in  any  way.”  He  personified  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  court  room:  “The  tables 
seem  to  frown  at  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  fortresses  and  their  books  had 
been  brought  in  range,  like  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  ready  to  do  serious 
(See  REVIEWS  on  page  50) 
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Defamation 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

dication  action  in  lieu  of  an  action  for 
money  damages.  By  electing  to  dis¬ 
avow  any  monetary  claim  against  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  in  a  vindica¬ 
tion  action  would  be  relieved  of  the 
current  burdens  of  proving  fault  by 
the  publisher  and  overcoming  any 
constitutional  privileges  that  would 
apply .  The  vindication  action  focuses 
only  on  the  factual  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  challenged  statement. 

A  plaintiff  who  prevails  in  a  vindi¬ 
cation  action  would  obtain  a  judgment 
setting  forth  written  findings  about 
the  false  facts.  The  court  would  re¬ 
quire  a  losing  defendant  to  publish  the 
findings  or  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  cost 
of  having  the  findings  published  else¬ 
where. 

To  generate  media  support  for  the 
creation  of  this  new  vindication  ac¬ 
tion,  the  drafters  originally  proposed 
to  ban  punitive  damages  as  part  of  the 
legislative  package.  The  committee’s 
grand  compromise  has  apparently 
fallen  apart,  however,  as  the  com¬ 
missioners  last  year  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  reject  the  punitive 
damages  ban. 

The  current  draft  thus  authorizes 
plaintiffs  who  sue  for  money  damages 
to  recover  punitives  as  well,  in  those 
cases  where  constitutional  malice  (in¬ 
tentional  or  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth)  and  defendant’ s  ill  will  are  both 
established. 

Uniform  retraction  provisions 
Beyond  the  vindication  action,  the  | 
drafting  committee  has  also  sought  to 
create  incentives  to  encourage  re¬ 
tractions.  The  drafters  believe  that 
publishers  do  not  retract  defamatory 
statements  as  often  or  as  completely 
as  appropriate.  The  proposed  statute 
therefore  contains  new  retraction 
mechanisms,  and  gives  these  mecha¬ 
nisms  teeth  through  various  fee-shift¬ 
ing  arrangements  that  would  apply  in 
subsequent  litigation. 

As  currently  formulated,  a  retrac¬ 
tion  demand  would  be  a  necessary  pre¬ 
condition  to  any  lawsuit.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  timely  and  sufficient  re¬ 
traction  would  cut  off  the  plaintiff’s 
option  to  bring  a  vindication  action. 
It  also  would  limit  the  plaintiff  to  re¬ 
covering  only  the  actual  economic 
loss  suffered  before  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
traction  if  a  lawsuit  for  money  dam¬ 
ages  were  pursued. 

U nder  the  draft  statute,  a  retraction 
generally  would  be  sufficient  if  pub¬ 
lished  within  30  days  after  a  request 
and  if  published  so  that  it  reached  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  audience  as  the 


original  erroneous  publication.  The 
proposed  law  provides  that  publish¬ 
ers  need  not  wait  for  a  retraction  de¬ 
mand;  they  may  retract  unilaterally 
and  still  reap  the  benefits  of  the  re¬ 
traction  provisions. 

Next  steps 

The  drafting  committee  plans  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  its  revised 
draft  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  potential  sweeping  nature  of 
the  act  warrants  the  serious  attention 
of  editors  and  publishers  across  the 
country: 

( 1 )  Evaluate  the  act’ s  potential  im¬ 
pact  on  your  publication.  Y ou  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  proposal  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Uniform  State  Laws,  676 
North  St.  Clair  Street,  Suite  1700, 
Chicago,  Ill.  6061 1.  The  telephone 
number  is  (312)  915-0195. 

(2)  Consider  contacting  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  your  state  directly  or 
through  a  press  organization  to  let 
your  views  be  known.  The  commis¬ 
sioners’  names  and  addresses  are  also 
available  from  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Commissioners  in  Chicago. 

(3)  Identify  possible  witnesses  to 
testify  at  the  drafting  committee  hear¬ 
ings  this  fall.  Further  information 
about  the  hearings  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  (212)  889-2306,  as 
well  as  from  the  commissioners. 


AAJA  elects 
new  officers 

Evelyn  Hsu,  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  formerly  vice 
president  for  print  of  the  Asian  Amer¬ 
ican  Journalists  Association,  was 
elected  the  first  woman  president  of 
the  AAJA  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  succeeds 
David  Louie,  business  editor  of  San 
Francisco’s  KGO-TV. 

Hsu  also  has  served  the  AAJA  as 
national  liaison  committee  chair¬ 
woman  and  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  chapter.  She  is  a  founder 
of  the  group’ s  San  Francisco  chapter. 

A  special  election  will  be  held  later 
in  the  year  to  decide  Hsu’s  successor 
as  vice  president  for  print. 

Frank  Abe,  senior  reporter  with 
KIRO  Radio,  Seattle,  is  the  associa¬ 
tion’  s  newly  elected  vice  president  for 
broadcast.  He  succeeds  James  Hat- 
tori,  a  correspondent  for  CBS  News. 

Bryan  Hori,  director  of  operations 
planning  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
was  re-elected  as  treasurer,  and  Jean- 
nie  Park,  senior  editor  of  Entertain¬ 
ment  Weekly  magazine,  continues  as 
secretary. 


Husband,  wife  team 
to  write  book  on 
Ochs,  Sulzbergers 

Alex  S.  Jones,  New  York  Times 
media  reporter,  and  his  wife  Susan 
Tifft,  a  former  associate  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  will  write  a  biography  of 
the  Ochs-Sulzberger  family,  owners 
of  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

The  couple  was  given  an  advance 
by  book  publisher  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  a  unit  of  Time  Warner  Inc.  The 
project  is  unusual  because  the  secre¬ 
tive  family  has  agreed  to  give  un¬ 
conditional  and  total  access  to  the 
writers.  The  family  will  not  have 
power  to  approve  or  amend  the  book, 
the  publisher  said. 

While  the  amount  of  the  advance 
was  undisclosed,  executives  at  other 
publishing  houses  estimated  it  was 
“in  seven  figures,  or  very  close,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
ports. 

Jones  has  covered  the  press  for  the 
Times  since  1983.  He  said  he  would 
resign  from  the  newspaper  at  the  end 
of  September  to  begin  work  on  the 
book,  due  in  1996. 

Previously,  the  husband  and  wife 
team  wrote.  The  Patriarch:  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Bingham  Dynasty, 
about  the  family  that  owned  the 
Louisville,  Ky.  Courier-Journal  and 
Times.  Jones  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
a  series  of  Times  articles  on  the  Bing¬ 
hams  in  1987. 


Freedom  Forum 
grants  for  NABJ 

The  Freedom  Forums  is  giving 
more  than  $250,000  to  improve  cov¬ 
erage  of  black  youths  and  journalism 
programs  at  historically  black  col¬ 
leges. 

The  Arlington,  Va. -based  founda¬ 
tion  committed  $100,000  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black  Journal¬ 
ists  Children’s  Project,  an  effort  to 
“balance”  media  coverage  by  telling 
stories  of  success  and  self-help  among 
blacks. 

The  Association  of  Black  College 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Programs  got  a  one-time,  start¬ 
up  grant  of  $80,000  to  form  an  office 
and  hire  Chicago  businessman  James 
Dodson  as  executive  director.  The 
group  represents  38  higher  education 
programs. 

Norfolk  State  University  received 
$91,000  to  hire  Newsday  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  Leon  Carter  for  a 
year  as  journalist  in  residence  to  teach 
and  start  a  student  paper,  among  other 
duties. 
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Weekday  newspaper  readership  rises  siightiy 


Weekday  newspaper  readership  in¬ 
creased  slightly  this  year  in  what  could 
mark  the  end  of  more  than  20  years  of 
almost  unrelieved  decline. 

Average  weekday  readership  rose 
to  62.6%,  or  about  115  million  adults, 
from  last  year’s  62.1%,  or  113  mil¬ 
lion  adults. 

Sunday  readership  improved  to 
68.4%,  from  66.9%,  a  rise  to  1 26  mil¬ 
lion,  from  122  million,  adults. 

Readership  by  both  men  and  women 
improved  on  both  weekdays  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

The  findings  are  based  on  annual 
surveys  by  Simmons  Market  Research 
Bureau,  which  conducted  household 
interviews  with  22,000  Americans. 
They  were  released  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America. 

Average  weekday  readership,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  improvement  in  the 
late  1 980s,  has  declined  steadily  from 
nearly  80%  in  the  late  1960s.  Sunday 
readership  also  has  been  in  a  long 
downward  trend.  It  rebounded  in  the 
late  1980s  and  has  held  relatively 
steady  after  eclipsing  weekday  read¬ 
ership  in  the  early  ’80s. 

A1  Gollin,  NAA  vice  president/re¬ 
search  director,  said  the  reversal  in 
average  weekday  readership  and  con¬ 
tinued  gains  on  Sunday  suggest  that 
readership  declines  over  the  last  two 
decades  “may  have  bottomed  out.” 

While  it  will  be  years  to  tell  whether 
the  tide  has  shifted  toward  growth,  he 
said,  “My  sense  is  that  the  turn  may 
well  have  been  taken  in  the  late  ’80s 
and  early  ’90s  when  it  comes  to  read¬ 
ership.” 

NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  greeted  the  results  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  readers  remains 
strong  and  that  newspapers’  efforts  to 
expand  their  appeal  are  succeeding. 

“It’s  better  than  a  poke  in  the  eye 
with  a  sharp  stick,”  said  Eric  Philo, 


Special  day 

USA  Weekend,  the  Gannett  Co. 
Sunday  magazine,  is  once  again  spon¬ 
soring  a  “Make  a  Difference  Day”  on 
Nov.  14,  1992. 

Americans  are  encouraged  to  spend 
all  or  part  of  a  Saturday  doing  com¬ 
munity  service  projects,  as  individu¬ 
als,  families  or  groups.  Winners  will 
receive  $1,000  for  their  charitable 
cause. 

The  first  Make  a  Difference  Day 
was  last  Feb.  29. 


an  analyst  with  Goldman  Sachs  who 
suggested  that  readership  may  be  re¬ 
flecting  the  entry  of  the  baby  boom 
generation  into  peak  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  ages. 

“Perhaps  what  we’re  seeing  is  an 
aging  population  that  is  more  stable 
and  the  fact  that  more  people  are 
reaching  ages  when  reading  a  local 
paper  is  of  more  importance  to  them.” 

Other  long-term  trends  remain  trou- 


Children's  book  author  and 
editor  Evan  Levine  and  a 
panel  of  kids  nationwide 
review  the  latest  children's 
programming  for  your  readers 
each  week  in  GLfIDE  TO 
CHILDREN'S  TV: 

■  Saturday  morning  television, 
the  latest  videos,  syndicated 
shows  and  special  programs 
are  reviewed  and  rated  in  an 
easy,  attractive  format. 

■  Reviews  are  based  on  each 
show's  appropriateness  for 
children,  social  value, 
believability,  quality  of 
visuals  and  its  "fun  factor," 
and  are  rated  on  a  scale  of 
1  - 10  by  Levine  and  her 
panel  of  young  viewers. 


bling  to  newspapers.  After  several 
years  remaining  steady  at  about  62 
million,  total  daily  circulation,  the 
number  of  papers  sold  daily,  slipped 
last  year  to  60.7  million  as  newspa¬ 
pers  closed  and  folded  during  the  re¬ 
cession. 

Likewise,  circulation  penetration, 
the  proportion  of  homes  receiving  a 
paper,  has  dropped  from  99%  in  1 970 
to  below  the  64%  recorded  in  1990. 


Levine,  an  editor  at  a 
prominent  publisher  of 
children's  literature,  is  also 
the  author  of  Not  the  Piano,  Mrs. 
Medley!,  a  picture  book 
for  children. 

To  sample 
GUIDE  TO 
CHILDREN'S  TV 
or  any  of  our  features 
for  children,  please 
call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 


UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 
200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OP  UNITED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


GUDE  TO  CHILDREN’S  TV 


The  Great 
Moose  Detective 
Walt  1 


;  Video, 


said  Sean,  S.  “It  was  great.” 

Sean  staunchly  denied  that 
any  of  it  was  scary,  although 
he  did  point  out,  “The  evil  cat 
had  very  big  claws.” 

If  there's  such  a  thing  as  a 
comedy  thriller  for  kids,  this 
is  it. 

Ratings  Scale:  l-IO 
(10  n  the  highest) 
Apgnpriateness:  6  -  Use  dis¬ 
cretion;  some  scenes  may 
frighten  younger  children. 
Try  it  with  kids  S  and  up. 
HanMr  7  -  It  has  roljg 
er,  laugh-while-^ 
mor,  and  Basilyl 
Visaals:  9  - ' 

,^sp  and  ( 


passes  for  its  plot.  Uncle  Fes¬ 
ter  (Christopher  Uoyd)  has 
been  gone  for  2S  years,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Gomez  (Raul  Ju¬ 
lia).  Enter  The  Addams’  law¬ 
yer  (Nick  Hedaya),  who  has 
concocted  a  scheme  to  get  a 
Fester  look-alike  to  pa^  for 
the  real  Fester  and  thus  inher¬ 
it  all  the  Addams'  money. 

Except  for  a  couple  of 
scenes,  the  movie  never  feels 
as  lively  or  goofy  as  it  should. 
There  are  some  compensa¬ 
tions:  good  performances  by 
Julia  and  Angelica  Hu» 

tun  ^ 


This  Fall,  Help  Parents 
Make  the  Right  Viewing 
Choices  for  'Their  Children 
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Signe  Wilkinson’s  significant  ’92 

She  enters  syndication  after  becoming  the  first 
woman  to  win  the  editorial  cartoon  Pulitzer 


By  David  Astor 

Nineteen-ninety-two  has  been  an 
extraordinary  year  for  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Signe  Wilkinson,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  I^ize  this  spring  and  will  en¬ 
ter  syndication  this  month. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
staffer  is  very  happy  about  signing 
with  the  Cartoonists  &  W riters  Syn¬ 
dicate  (CWS),  but  is  keeping  some 
perspective  about  the  Pulitzer. 

“It’s  nice,  of  course,  to  be  so  hon¬ 
ored,”  said  Wilkinson,  “but  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  can’t  think  of  ideas  and 
draw  cartoons  for  me.  I  still  have  to 
turn  them  out.” 

In  fact,  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer  feels 
“ambiguous”  about  the  prize.  Wilkin¬ 
son  noted  that  there  is  a  part  of  her  that 
“equates  awards  with  vanity,”  and 
added  that  she  is  “slightly  suspicious 
of  the  validity”  of  Pulitzers  because 
they  have  not  always  gone  to  the  most 
deserving  candidates. 

Yet  Wilkinson  said  she  was  very 
moved  by  this  year’s  Pulitzer  awards 
ceremony  and  the  remarks  made  there 
by  Claude  Sitton,  who  won  the  1983 
Pulitzer  for  his  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
&  Observer  commentary. 

“I  really  felt  in  a  way  that  something 
had  been  handed  down  to  me — a  bless¬ 
ing,  an  obligation,  a  call  to  maintain 
high  standards  and  accept  the  challenge 
that  daily  space  gives  you,”  recalled 
the  cartoonist.  “I  felt  genuinely  up¬ 
lifted  by  the  whole  thing.” 

Soon  after  winning  the  Pulitzer, 
Wilkinson  accepted  an  invitation  to 


Signe  Wilkinson 

join  CWS.  Wilkinson  said  she  knew 
CWS  president/editorial  director 
Jerry  Robinson  before  getting  the  syn¬ 
dication  offer,  and  is  pleased  to  be 
with  an  operation  that  distributes  the 
work  of  numerous  foreign  artists.  The 
Daily  News  staffer  admires  the  draw¬ 
ing  style  of  many  non-U. S.  cartoon¬ 
ists,  some  of  whom  she  first  became 
aware  of  when  living  in  Europe. 

Wilkinson  is  looking  forward  to  be¬ 
ing  syndicated.  “Cartoons  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  short  shelf  life,  but 
the  speed  with  which  they  go  from  the 
drawing  board  to  fish  wrap  can  be  dis¬ 
heartening,”  she  commented.  “Syn¬ 
dication  allows  one  more  nanosecond 
between  creation  and  oblivion.” 

Why  didn’t  Wilkinson,  who  has 


done  editorial  cartoons  since  the 
1970s,  become  syndicated  sooner? 
“No  one  proposed,”  was  her  deadpan 
reply,  although  one  syndicate  did  con¬ 
sider  including  her  in  its  editorial  car¬ 
toon  package.  Wilkinson  said  one 
possible  reason  for  the  paucity  of  syn¬ 
dicate  offers  was  the  fact  that  she  pro¬ 
duces  more  local  editorial  cartoons 
than  many  of  her  peers,  although  she 
still  does  plenty  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  drawings. 

Wilkinson  —  who  will  submit  three 
of  her  five  weekly  Daily  News  car¬ 
toons  to  CWS  —  has  actually  had  a 
good  deal  of  countrywide  exposure 
outside  of  syndication.  Her  cartoons 
have  been  reprinted  in  major  publi¬ 
cations,  and  her  work  at  this  summer’ s 
Democratic  National  Convention  was 
distributed  by  the  Knight-Ridder/ 
Tribune  Graphics  Network.  Many 
KRT  clients  ended  up  using  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  drawings. 

The  Democrats’  New  York  City 
gathering  was  the  third  political  con¬ 
vention  Wilkinson  has  attended,  and 
she  found  it  well  worth  being  there. 
“There  was  this  huge  smorgasbord  of 
things  you  could  cover  inside  and  out¬ 
side  [Madison  Square  Garden],”  said 
the  cartoonist,  who  had  particularly 
vivid  memories  of  a  convention- week 
fashion  show. 

“It  was  ‘just  fabulous,  dahling,’” 
recalled  Wilkinson.  “You  had  these 
dumpy  delegates  watching  almost 
naked,  anorexic  models.  You  could 
have  shot  some  of  these  women 
through  a  straw!” 

Wilkinson’s  eclectic  mix  of  con- 


Wilkinson  commenting  on  drugs  and  ‘population  control.’ 
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Cartoons  about  medical  costs,  energy  use,  and  abortion. 


vention-week  drawing  subjects  ex¬ 
emplified  the  variety  in  her  cartoons 
at  other  times.  In  recent  months,  she 
has  commented  on  the  presidential 
campaign,  Pennsylvania  politics,  the 
Haitian  refugees,  the  war  in  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  education,  health  care,  abor¬ 
tion  rights,  and  much  more. 

“I’m  very  interested  in  women’s 
and  children’s  issues,”  said  Wilkin¬ 
son.  “When  you  say  that,  it  sounds 
narrow,  but  it’s  not.” 

What  Wilkinson  often  does  is  show 
how  major  U.S.  governmental  actions 
affect  women,  children,  and  others  on 
alocal — even  household — level.  An 
example  of  this  was  one  of  her  Pu¬ 
litzer-winning  cartoons  showing  a 
harried,  impoverished  mother  clutch¬ 
ing  overdue  bills.  “Hello,  Washing¬ 
ton?”  she  says  into  the  phone.  “This 
is  Shirley’s  Savings  and  Loan.  We 
need  a  bailout!” 

Wilkinson  tries  to  avoid  doing  car¬ 
toons  on  the  “horse  race”  aspect  of 
politics.  “If  you  react  to  every  single 
poll  that  comes  out,  that’ s  all  you  end 
up  doing,”  she  declared.  “You  have 
to  do  what  you  believe  in.” 

The  cartoonist  also  tries  to  avoid 
commenting  on  the  spelling  difficul¬ 
ties  of  America’s  vice  president.  “I 
spell  worse  than  Dan  Quayle,”  she 
said.  “I  refuse  to  do  potato  jokes  for 
that  reason!” 

One  thing  Wilkinson  can’t  help  but 
notice  when  she  does  comment  on  pol¬ 
itics  is  how  male-dominated  it  is.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  editorial  cartooning  is  no 
better. 

“There  is  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  in  editorial  cartooning 
as  there  is  in  the  U.S.  Senate,”  said 
Wilkinson.  “It’s  sort  of  like  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  sandhill  cranes  that  can  be 
wiped  out  by  one  good  hurricane.” 

The  Senate  is  only  2%  women, 
although  that  figure  may  rise  after 
November. 

In  years  past,  women  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  politics  or  political  cartoon¬ 
ing  were  not  given  a  lot  of  positive  re¬ 
inforcement  and  opportunities.  Indeed, 
when  Wilkinson  was  growing  up  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  she  said  one  of  the 
few  art  careers  truly  available  to 


women  was  fashion  illustration. 

Things  have  improved  somewhat 
over  the  years,  and  Wilkinson  is  hop¬ 
ing  that  more  women  will  enter  poli¬ 
tics  and  political  cartooning.  Part  of 
this  is  up  to  women  themselves,  she 
said,  noting  that  “we  have  to  pick  up 
the  pens  first  before  we  get  published.” 

Wilkinson  did  note  that  “there  are 
a  lot  of  women  political  satirists  to¬ 
day  who  didn’t  end  up  in  editorial  car¬ 
tooning.”  Instead,  they  might  be  do¬ 
ing  other  kinds  of  art,  underground 
comics,  syndicated  comics,  stand-up 
comedy,  and  so  on. 

The  Daily  News  staffer  added  that 
there  are  so  few  full-time  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  jobs  in  the  country  that  it’s 
hard  for  women  and  men  to  break  in. 
“It’s  not  exactly  your  boom  industry,” 
she  observed. 

Wilkinson  herself  broke  into  car¬ 
tooning  in  the  early  1970s  when  she 
started  doing  drawings  for  the  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News  while 
stringing  for  the  paper. 

Later  in  the  ’70s,  Wilkinson  began 
selling  free-lance  work  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  New  York  Times.  She 
landed  her  first  full-time  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  job  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  in  1982. 

Wilkinson  recalled  that  she  was  in 
danger  of  losing  this  position  after  do¬ 
ing  a  cartoon  that  enraged  California’ s 
governor  so  much  that  he  refused  to 
talk  to  the  Mercury  News.  What  saved 
her  was  a  subsequent  cartoon  that 
Clare  Booth  Luce  —  a  friend  of  the 
Mercury  News  publisher  —  liked  so 
much  that  she  requested  a  copy. 

In  that  cartoon,  Wilkinson  showed 
a  wedding  ceremony  picture  of  what 
looked  like  a  traditional  extended 
family.  In  reality,  the  family  members 
included  the  bridegroom’s  daughter 
from  his  first  marriage,  the  bride’s 
mother’ s  current  lover  (a  woman),  the 
bride’ s  sperm-donor  father,  and  so  on. 

Wilkinson  moved  to  the  Daily 
News  in  1985.  The  Texas  native  had 
grown  up  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
and  spent  two  years  studying  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
She  also  has  an  English  degree  from 


Denver  University. 

In  addition  to  her  newspaper  car¬ 
tooning  jobs,  Wilkinson  has  worked 
for  the  Quakers,  with  a  resettlement 
project  on  Cyprus,  and  as  art  director 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  a  research  and  mu¬ 
seum  facility. 

Speaking  of  exhibition  places,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  House  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  will  feature  a  one-per¬ 
son  show  of  Wilkinson’ s  work  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

Also,  Wilkinson  is  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
D.C.  during  October. 

When  she  isn’t  giving  a  speech  or 
drawing  Daily  News  cartoons,  Wil- 

(See  WILKINSON  on  page  48) 
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Wilkinson 

( Continued  from  page  47) 

kinson  does  drawings  for  friends  and 
the  Pew  Charitable  Trust,  gardens, 
watches  Murphy  Brown,  and  spends 
time  with  her  family.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  immigration  attorney  Jon  Lan¬ 
dau,  have  two  kids  —  Claire,  7,  and 
Nikki,  5. 

Wilkinson  —  the  1992-93  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists — also  likes 
to  follow  the  work  of  other  artists. 
Some  of  her  favorites  include  self- 
syndicated  “Sylvia”  creator  Nicole 
Hollander,  “The  Far  Side”  creator 
Gary  Larson  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  editorial  cartoonist  (and 
columnist)  M.G.  Lord  of  Newsday  and 
Copley  News  Service,  The  Simpsons 
creator  Matt  Groening  (who  also  does 
“Life  in  Hell”  for  Acme  Features 
Syndicate),  and  free-lancer  Edward 
Sorel,  who  has  contributed  to  publi¬ 
cations  such  as  the  Atlantic,  Nation, 
and  New  Yorker.  Wilkinson  said  Sorel 
gave  her  work  very  valuable  critiques 
when  she  was  getting  into  cartooning. 

As  noted  before,  Wilkinson  also  ad¬ 
mires  the  work  of  a  number  of  foreign 
cartoonists.  And  the  head  of  the  New 
York  City-based  syndicate  that  dis¬ 
tributes  many  foreign  cartoonists  — 
and  now  Wilkinson  —  admires  the 
work  of  a  certain  American  creator. 

“We  saw  Signe’ s  cartoons  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Pulitzer  Prize  people  became 
aware  of  her,  and  we  were  struck  by 
her  originality  of  style  and  material,” 
said  CWS’s  Jerry  Robinson,  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  himself.  “She  has  an 
exquisite  line,  and  she  has  something 
to  say.” 

He  noted  that  a  number  of  U.S.  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonists  have  similar  styles, 
but  Wilkinson  is  not  one  of  them. 

Robinson  added,  “When  we  found 
out  that  Signe  wasn’t  syndicated,  it 
was  quite  a  surprise.” 

According  to  Robinson,  early 
Wilkinson  clients  include  the  Boston 
Globe,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Dagwood  leaves 

Dagwood  Bumstead’s  decision  to 
quit  his  longtime  office  job  to  work 
for  Blondie’s  catering  business  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lot  of  media  coverage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Some  newspapers  —  including  the 
Burlington  ( Vt.)  Free  Press — put  the 
story  on  their  front  pages. 

King  spokesperson  Amanda  Hass 
said  “Blondie”  writer  Dean  Young 


figured  giving  Dagwood  a  career 
change  would  be  a  “fun  story  line”  as 
well  as  a  way  to  “play  with  the  con¬ 
ventions”  of  the  62-year-old  strip.  She 
added  that  it  wasn’t  a  move  to  boost 
the  comic’s  popularity  because 
“Blondie”  already  has  more  than 
2,000  clients. 

Dagwood  will  actually  return  to  his 
job  with  Mr.  Dithers  later  this  month 
after  reportedly  eating  too  much  of 
the  catered  food  he  is  working  with. 

The  latest  development  in  the  King 
comic  —  which  is  drawn  by  Stan 
Drake  —  comes  a  year  after  Blondie’ s 
much-publicized  decision  to  start  her 
own  catering  business. 

Chess  info  lines 

Daily  updates  on  the  Bobby  Fis- 
cher-Boris  Spassky  chess  match  in 
Montenegro  are  being  offered  via  two 
900-number  phone  lines  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

One  line  provides  a  report  on  the 
day’s  winner  and  his  strategy  by  in¬ 
ternational  master  Jack  Peters,  who 
has  been  the  Times  chess  columnist 
for  10  years.  The  other  line  provides 
a  move-by-move  report  by  Peters,  in 
algebraic  notation. 

Clients  include  the  Detroit  News, 
Hartford  Courant,  and  Newsday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

Award  recipients 

Editorial  cartoonist  Chan  Lowe  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  and 
Tribune  Media  Services  has  been 
awarded  a  John  S .  Knight  professional 
journalism  fellowship  at  Stanford 
University. 

Lowe,  39,  was  the  only  non-writer 
of  12  U.S.  journalists  to  receive  this 
year’s  fellowship. 

Another  TMS  creator,  columnist 
and  CBS  News  correspondent  Charles 
Osgood,  has  won  the  top  media  award 
from  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Rebekahs  fraternal/soro- 
ral  organization. 

Also,  “The  Family  Doctor”  colum¬ 
nist  Allan  Bruckheim  of  TMS  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Vincent  Downing  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Medical  Communi¬ 
cation  from  the  American  Medical 
Writers  Association. 

Copley  News  Service  travel  and 
food  writer  Laura  Daily  has  won  a  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women 
award  for  a  story  she  did  for  Frequent 
Flyer  magazine. 

“Clothesline”  columnist  Marylou 
Luther  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  received  a  1992  Alumni 


Achievement  Award  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  LATS,  she  was  also  made 
an  “admiral  in  the  Nebraska  navy” 
and  given  the  keys  to  the  city  of  Lin¬ 
coln  following  a  presentation  she 
made  at  a  Lincoln  Symphony  Guild 
benefit  luncheon. 

LATS  personal  finance  columnist 
Kathy  Kristof  was  part  of  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  team  that  won  an  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Journalism  in  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  John  Hancock 
Financial  Services. 

And  “The  Lockhorns”/“Agatha 
Crumm”/“What  A  Guy!”  cartoonist 
Bunny  Hoest  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  for  her  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Center  for  Family  Resources  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Cartoonists  poll 

Several  U.S.  syndicated  creators 
finished  high  in  a  WittyWorld  maga¬ 
zine  survey  that  asked  respondents  to 
pick  the  “best  cartoonists”  across  the 
globe. 

The  highest-ranking  American  was 
Jeff  MacNelly,  the  Tribune  Media 
Services-distributed  “Shoe”  creator 
and  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  He  finished  second. 

Fourth  was  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
creator  Bill  Watterson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  fifth  was  editorial 
cartoonist  Pat  Oliphant  of  Universal, 

1 3th  was  “The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary 
Larson  of  Universal,  tied  for  15th 
were  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal  and  editorial 
cartoonist  Ranan  Lurie  of  Car- 
toonews  International,  and  tied  for 
18th  was  editorial  cartoonist  Paul 
Conrad  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

WittyWorld  surveyed  245  car¬ 
toonists  from  around  the  world  for  the 
poll,  with  results  appearing  in  the 
summer/autumn  1992  issue. 

The  current  issue  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  cartoon  magazine  —  based  at 
P.O.  Box  1458,  North  Wales,  Pa. 
19454  —  also  features  an  interview 
with  Oliphant  and  an  article  by  Uni¬ 
versal  vice  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Lee  Salem  on  the  rights  of  car¬ 
toonists. 

Clinton-Gore  info 

U.S.  Newswire,  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  wire  service  for  news  re¬ 
leases,  is  providing  a  free  daily  feed 
of  information  from  the  Clinton-Gore 
campaign  through  the  November  3 
election. 
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Job  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


lishment  of  a  12-week:  management  training  program  at 
Northwestern  University,  including  a  session  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Journalism  Education  and  an  advanced  exec¬ 
utive  session  at  the  Kellogg  School  of  Business. 

Jeff  Rivers  of  the  Hartford  Courant  related  that  he  had 
filled  five  reporting  slots  with  people  he  had  met  at  past 
job  fairs. 

This  year’s  AAJA  interviewees  were  “realistic,”  he 
said,  in  that  “few  people  who  had  little  experience  .  .  . 
expected  to  go  to  work  for  a  200,000-circulation  paper.” 

Noting  that  larger  newspapers  were  on  hand.  Rivers 
likened  the  Courant  to  “a  small,  liberal  arts  college  com¬ 
peting  with  Yales  and  Harvards.” 

Frank  Aukofer  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  said  that  his 
company  had  an  identity  problem  with  some  Asian- Amer¬ 
ican  journalists. 

“The  trouble  is  that  there  is  such  competition  for  mi¬ 
nority  journalists,  and  they  get  a  lot  of  big  opportunities  to 
choose  from,”  he  said.  “We’re  a  big  paper,  but  we’re  also 
out  in  the  hinterland,  and  a  lot  of  people  want  to  go  to  L.  A.” 

Andy  Aleff  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  said  that 
she  had  interviewed  “first-rate  candidates  who  were  highly 
qualified,”  but  she  wished  there  had  been  more  traffic. 

Noting  that  her  paper  had  lifted  its  job  freeze,  Aleff  said 
she  had  several  positions  to  fill,  mostly  reporting  slots. 

“The  fact  that  there  haven’t  been  as  many  jobs  in  the 
industry  as  there  have  been  in  the  past  shouldn’t  dis¬ 
courage  good  candidates,”  she  told  the  convention  paper. 


Newspapers  publish 
special  literacy  section 

More  than  475  newspapers  across  North  America,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  total  circulation  of  over  25.5  million  copies, 
published  a  special  newspaper  section  entitled  “T o  Read” 
in  celebration  of  International  Literacy  Day,  Sept.  8. 

The  supplement  was  prepared  by  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  Foundation. 

Cable  television’s  The  Learning  Channel  presented  a 
one-hour  documentary,  also  entitled  “To  Read,”  on  the 
same  day.  The  program  carried  the  message  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  into  more  than  17  million  cable  tele¬ 
vision  homes. 

The  special  newspaper  section  was  supported  by  more 
than  30  companies  that  are  suppliers  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  including  newsprint  manufacturers  that  have  do¬ 
nated  paper  directly  to  participating  newspapers. 

Teachers’  union  to  take 
Channel  One  ruling  to  court 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  plans  to  appeal 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  Superior  Court  the  state  ed¬ 
ucation  commissioner’s  recent  decision  allowing  Chan¬ 
nel  One  in  the  state’s  public  school  classrooms. 

A  state  administrative  law  judge  ruled  in  June  in  favor 
of  the  teachers’  union  position  banning  Channel  One,  but 
in  early  August  education  commissioner  John  Ellis  said 
the  program  could  be  shown. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  school  year  this  week,  Chan¬ 
nel  One,  a  television  news  program  with  commercials, 
will  be  shown  in  nearly  400  New  Jersey  schools. 
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Suburbs 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

motional  budgets,  are  also  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  companies  to  get  some 
positive  press,  Hemm  believes.  He 
sells  the  idea  of  the  local  paper  run¬ 
ning  an  article  on  the  number  of  books 
the  library  has  received  or  the  new 
basketballs  the  elementary  school 
now  has. 

The  local  papers  can  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  an  added  value  by  giving 
“some  editorial  substance  when  an 
event  is  newsworthy”  for  a  commu¬ 
nity,  Hemm  said. 

Hemm  has  started  a  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  as  well.  A  four-color  printed 
plastic  newspaper  bag  has  a  clear 
pocket  for  product  samples.  Or  thin, 
durable  samples  can  be  inserted  into 
the  newspapers,  much  like  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America’s 
Newspac  sampling  program.  The  first 
to  use  the  sample  bag  was  Luden’s, 
which  makes  cough  drops. 

Hemm  sees  the  smaller  papers  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  over  the  “big  pa¬ 
pers”  because  they  can  reach  the  com¬ 
munities  at  the  “grassroots  level.” 

“We  can  do  something  media  have 
not  been  asked  to  do  before.  It  is  not 
just  putting  ads  in  print.  We  can  de¬ 
liver  [product]  samples  and  offer  ed¬ 
itorial  support,”  Hemm  said.  “It’s 
added-value.” 

Are  all  these  new  ideas  working, 
and  are  they  new? 

Tom  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Southtown  Economist  outside  of 
Chicago,  says  USSPI  is  still  “techni¬ 
cally”  representing  his  paper,  but  he 
is  leaving  their  future  relationship 
“flexible.” 

J ackson  felt  that  US SPI  had  not  per¬ 
formed  for  his  paper  in  the  past,  but 
“compared  to  the  year  before,  it’s  bet¬ 
ter.  Anything  had  to  be  better  than  ’91.” 

While  he  is  participating  in  the  FSI 
program,  and  says  it  has  brought  him 
“a  little  business  ...  it  is  not  regular 
enough  to  see  if  it  will  be  successful.” 

He  believes  selling  his  paper  as  part 
of  a  national  network  is  “viable,”  but 
he  is  not  sure  if  it  is  going  to  work. 

“[USSPI]  represents  a  lot  of  sub¬ 
urban  papers  like  us.  I  see  some  pos¬ 
sibilities  there,  but  I  don’t  know  if  it 
is  going  to  help.  National  advertising 
in  newspapers  is  not  doing  well  any¬ 
where,”  Jackson  said. 

Presenting  suburban  newspapers  as 
a  network  does  allow  them  to  get  to 
some  advertisers  that  could  not  be 
reached  before,  he  believes. 

Gene  Johnson,  publisher  of  Press 
Publications  Inc.  in  Minnesota  and 
Lee  Canning  of  Minnesota  Sun  Pub¬ 
lications  both  cited  advertising  run  by 


Northwest  Airlines  as  a  new  adver¬ 
tiser  USSPI  has  brought  them. 

Canning  said  his  papers,  which 
serve  the  suburbs  around  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  ran  five  weeks  of  full-page  ads, 
including  one  two-page  spread. 

Readership  surveys  and  demo¬ 
graphics  have  shown  that  many  Press 
Publication  readers,  located  northeast 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  heavy  frequent 
flyers,  Johnson  said.  His  papers  ran 
an  ad  campaign  similar  to  Canning’s 
papers. 

Selling  as  a  network  is  nothing  new, 
Jackson  said. 

“USSPI  has  been  doing  that  for 
years,”  he  asserted. 

Jeff  Nelson,  president  of  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  Inc.,  said 
his  company  has  always  worked  to 
represent  all  of  its  papers  as  one  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  the  group  of  7,000  pa¬ 
pers  ANR  represents  are  “in  all  mar¬ 
kets,  suburban  but  also  rural.” 

ANR  is  a  national  ad  rep  firm 
owned  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  trade  group  repre¬ 
senting  weekly  and  community  news¬ 
papers. 

Nelson  said  the  national  aspect  of 
networking  is  new  if  USSPI  can  get 
someone  to  buy  it.  He  finds  that  most 
networks  that  are  sold  are  regional. 

However,  ANR  is  not  yet  equipped 
to  break  readers  down  by  demo¬ 
graphics  and  lifestyle  factors,  which 
may  be  why  USSPI  could  eventually 
sell  national  networks  consistently. 

“When  I  bought  this  business,  it 
was  the  start  of  the  drop-off  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  Hemm  said.  But 
he  saw  it  as  a  representative  firm  that 
had  a  unique  market  position.  USSPI 
represents  the  top  50  metro  market 
suburbs. 

“The  papers,  by  being  small,  of¬ 
fered  a  marvelous  targeting  opportu¬ 
nity,”  Hemm  said. 

Hemm  has  stuck  to  the  metro  sub¬ 
urban  market,  increasing  circulation 
by  adding  papers  that  fit  the  market 
he  wanted  to  define. 

All  USSPI  newspapers  are  audited. 
They  can  be  paid  or  non-paid.  Ap¬ 
proximately  93%  are  home-delivered. 
On  average,  the  papers  represent  2.3 
ZIP  code  areas  and  have  a  circulation 
of  10,000. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  papers 
can  print  color.  Because  the  papers 
have  smaller  operations,  it  is  easier 
for  them  to  update  their  printing 
equipment,  Hemm  said.  They  can  also 
move  more  quickly  to  implement  a 
marketing  plan,  he  believes. 

“Smallness  is  a  plus.  It  is  easy  to 
fold  them  into  a  network  with  a  com¬ 
mon  market.  The  strength  comes  by 
combining  all  the  papers  and  making 
a  national,  local  program,”  Hemm 
said. 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


damage  when  the  engagement  be¬ 
gins.” 

Lancaster  has  worked  16  years  as 
a  reporter  and  front-page  editor  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  writes  for 
American  Heritage. 

*  *  * 

The  Business  of  Newspapers  on 
the  Western  Frontier.  Barbara 
Cloud.  (University  of  Nevada  Press, 
Reno,  Nev.  89557-0076).  288  pages. 
$27.95. 

The  small-town  editors  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  like  editors  and  publishers  to¬ 
day,  had  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
money.  But  for  the  early  editors  in  the 
area,  keeping  eyes  on  the  money  also 
meant  following  the  gold. 

Cloud  tells  of  papers  that  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time  when  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  and  sometimes  the  whole  staff, 
took  off  to  try  their  luck  panning  for 
gold. 

These  papers  would  accept  sub¬ 
scription  payments  in  gold  dust  (a 
pinch  was  worth  250).  Some  paid  with 
chickens. 

One  of  the  customs  she  describes 
was  using  “exchanges,”  or  lifting  of 
news  from  other  papers  that  came  their 
way.  “Nineteenth-century  editors 
were  valued  as  much  for  their  judi¬ 
cious  wielding  of  scissors  as  for  their 
writing  abilities,”  she  says.  That  per¬ 
petuated  some  hoaxes,  such  as  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  a  story  about  a  tree  that  was 
said  to  give  off  enough  light  to  read 
by. 

Cloud  discusses  frontier  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  problems,  adver¬ 
tising  (sometimes  papers  sold  news 
space  to  advertisers),  boosterism,  and 
pressures  (an  investigative  Utah  pub¬ 
lisher  was  tarred  and  feathered  and 
forced  to  close  down). 

Cloud  is  associate  professor  of 
communications  at  the  Lfniversity  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Minn,  daily  drops 
Monday,  starts  Sunday 

The  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
is  dropping  its  Monday  paper  and 
starting  a  Sunday  edition  beginning 
Oct.  4. 

Larger  than  weekday  papers,  the 
Sunday  edition  will  carry  Parade 
magazine  and  a  regional  Style  section 
produced  with  the  Daily  News’  sister 
paper,  the  Owatonna  People ’s  Press. 
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est  amount  of  misleading  price  ad¬ 
vertising  may  facilitate  that  practice.” 

When  voting  is  analyzed  according 
to  liberalism,  John  Paul  Stevens,  an 
appointee  of  President  Ford,  voted  in 
a  liberal  direction  eight  of  nine  times, 
more  than  any  other  judge. 

No  member  of  the  1991-92  Court 
matched  the  records  of  recently  re¬ 
tired  justices,  Thurgood  Marshall  and 
William  Brennan,  who  supported  ex¬ 
pression  86%  of  the  time  during  the 
previous  five  years  of  the  Court. 

The  1991-92  Court  was  divided 
even  though  it  consisted  of  eight  Re¬ 
publican  appointees.  There  were  2.3 
dissents  for  each  free  expression  de¬ 
cision.  This  compared  with  2.0  or 
fewer  dissents  during  the  previous  38 
years  of  the  Court. 

However,  the  Court  was  not  divided 
this  past  year  about  whether  to  hear 
free  expression  cases.  No  judges  filed 
formal  opinions  disagreeing  with  the 
Court’s  decision  not  to  hear  a  case. 
This  was  unusual. 

The  absence  of  media  participation 
was  surprising  in  some  cases.  One  ex¬ 
ample  is  Burson  v.  Freeman  in  which 
the  Court  voted  5-3  to  uphold  Ten¬ 
nessee’  s  1 00-foot  campaign-free  zone 
around  polling  places.  No  solicitation 
of  votes  or  display  or  distribution  of 
campaign  materials  is  allowed  within 
the  zone. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  dis¬ 
senting,  said  the  law  made  lapel  but¬ 
tons  and  bumper  stickers  illegal  and 
silenced  a  “substantial  amount  of  po¬ 
litical  expression.”  He  wrote:  “The 
hubbub  of  campaign  workers  outside 
a  polling  place  may  be  a  nuisance,  but 
it  is  also  the  sound  of  a  vibrant  democ¬ 
racy.” 

The  media  have  fought  similar  laws 
that  limited  exit  polling  at  voting 
places,  but  exit  polling  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Tennessee  statute  and 
media  organizations  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  as  amicus  parties. 

Media  organizations  also  avoided 
the  controversial  Jacobson  v.  U.S.  in 
which  two  federal  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  Postal  Service, 
conducted  a  30-month  sting  operation 
to  entrap  a  Nebraska  farmer  into  pur¬ 
chasing  child  pornography. 

The  Court  voted  5-4  to  reverse  the 
conviction  because  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  the  defendant  was  predisposed 
to  order  the  obscene  material  prior  to 
the  sting  operation. 

The  case  was  decided  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds  other  than  the  First 
Amendment.  Just  the  same,  the  case 
involved  the  important  right  to  seek 


and  receive  information  freely,  a  ma¬ 
jor  component  of  free  expression. 

The  ACLU  supported  the  defendant 
as  an  amicus  party.  But  no  media  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  Playboy  and  Penthouse,  par¬ 
ticipated. 

The  media  also  were  conspicuously 
absent  in  State  Department  v.  Ray, 
which  involved  the  privacy  exemp¬ 
tion  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Haitian  nationals  seeking  polit¬ 
ical  asylum  requested  State  Depart¬ 
ment  documents  on  Haitians  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  returned  to  their 
country. 

The  Supreme  Court,  with  no  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  media,  voted  8-0  to 
support  the  government’s  refusal  to 
release  the  names  of  the  deported 
Haitians. 

Lastly,  media  organizations  did  not 
participate  in  two  other  free  expres¬ 
sion  cases  with  weaker  ties  to  press 
rights. 

In  Forsyth  County  v.  Nationalist 
Movement,  the  Court  favored  speech 
rights  5-4.  It  ruled  that  a  law  was  un¬ 
constitutional  that  granted  a  county 
administrator  discretion  to  charge 
from  nothing  to  $1,000  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  permit  based  on  expected  ex¬ 
penses  to  maintain  public  order. 

The  Nationalist  Movement,  a  white 
supremacist  group,  was  charged  $  100 
to  hold  a  rally  on  Georgia  courthouse 
steps  to  oppose  a  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Speech  rights  lost  in  the  other  case, 
Lechmere  v.  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  The  Court  ruled  6-3  that 
an  outside  union  lacked  the  right  to 
place  pamphlets  on  the  automobiles 
of  200  store  employees  parked  in  the 
store’s  lot.  The  opinion  by  Clarence 
Thomas  reversed  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  NLRB. 

Lesher  offers 
internships 
for  minorities 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  is 
conducting  its  first  reporting  intern¬ 
ship  program  for  minority  students. 

The  Northern  California  newspa¬ 
per  group  selected  four  students,  all 
women,  from  the  San  Francsico  Bay 
Area  and  beyond. 

They  are  Lisa  Klug,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  graduate 
School  of  Journalism;  Antracia  Mer¬ 
rill,  San  Francisco  State  University; 
Jennifer  Ikuta,  Contra  Costa  College, 
and  Ednalyn  Bala,  a  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  graduate. 

The  LCI  interns  are  spending  12 
weeks  working  in  all  key  editorial  ar¬ 
eas  for  the  group’s  newspapers. 


Engineers  boycott 
USA  Today 
over  coverage 

The  52,000-member  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  asking 
the  AFL-CIO  to  boycott  USA  Today 
to  protest  the  paper’s  “irresponsible” 
coverage  of  the  railroad  shutdown  last 
June. 

In  a  letter  to  AFL-CIO  president 
Lane  Kirkland,  BLE  president  Ronald 
P.  McLaughlin,  took  issue  with  the 
paper’s  repeated  references  in  news 
stories  to  a  “national  strike” — the 
words  implicitly  blaming  workers  for 
creating  a  national  emergency  by  dis¬ 
rupting  rail  transportation — when 
“CEOs  at  the  largest  rail  corporations 
conspired  to  conduct  a  national  lock¬ 
out.” 

McLaughlin  said  USA  Today  re¬ 
porters  professed  to  understand  the 
difference  between  a  national  lock¬ 
out  and  a  strike  by  one  union  against 
one  employer,  but  “USA  Today 
knowingly  chose  to  print  management 
lies  and  propaganda  while  editing  the 
facts  we  relayed  to  its  reporters.” 

A  USA  Today  editorial,  his  letter 
said,  “confirmed  the  suspicion  that 
the  newspaper’s  goal  was  to  report 
the  situation  falsely  to  its  readers.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  bring  USA 
Today  to  its  knees,”  said  union 
spokesman  Stephen  FitzGerald.  “We 
do  hope  to  exert  some  pressure  to  re¬ 
alize  they  blew  it  in  terms  of  objec¬ 
tive  coverage.  We  want  to  make  a 
point  and  get  an  apology.”  The  union 
canceled  its  subscription. 

When  the  union  raised  the  issue  in 
late  August,  the  paper  published  the 
union’s  letter  to  Kirkland  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

USA  Today  editorial  page  editor 
Karen  Jurgensen  said,  “There  was  a 
fair  amount  of  ambiguity  about  what 
was  going  on  [at  the  time  of  the  rail 
shutdown].  There  was  clearly  no  ef¬ 
fort  in  any  way  to  offend  them.  There 
was  no  conspiracy  afoot  here.” 

Asked  if  an  apology  were  forth¬ 
coming,  Jurgensen  said  the  letter 
stated  the  union’s  case. 

Owners  shut  down  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  railroads  June  24  after  the  ma¬ 
chinists  union  struck  one  freight 
hauler,  CSX.  Congress  intervened  to 
restore  rail  operations  and  sent  the 
dispute  to  arbitration,  which  ended 
with  recommendations  in  July  favor¬ 
ing  many  of  the  union  positions. 

“They  reported  a  national  strike 
when  there  was  not  one.  This  union 
never  struck.  Yet  our  locomotive  en¬ 
gineers  were  being  blamed  for  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency,”  FitzGerald  said. 
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nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SOFTWARE  REVIEWS  -  Honest  non¬ 
technical  evaluations  seeking  home 
with  syndicator/newspaper/magazine. 
Hard  copy/disk.  (714)  229-9913, 
3608  W.  Orange  #201,  Anaheim,  CA 
92804. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

HUMOR 

TRAVEL 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

NORTHWOODS  WEEKEND.  Great 
Lakes  escapes  monthly:  Luxury  lodges, 
ski  and  beach  resorts,  inns.  Samples, 
rates.  Copyworks,  575  West  End, 
Holland,  Ml  49423.  (616)  335-2916. 

VIDEO 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

TAPEHEADS 

B  Titles,  Drive  In  Escapees,  Art  House 
Flicks,  and  Major  Releases.  Increase 
your  reader’s  options  with  monthly 
video  column  written  with  sense  of 
humor.  Free  samples.  Rochelle 
O’Gorman  Flynn,  47  Cummings  Street, 
Medford,  MA  02155  (617)  391-6150. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSULTANTS 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

IMPROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  immediate¬ 
ly,  cost-effectively.  Brochure:  Gerald  A. 
Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct.,  Sterling,  IL 
61081,  (815)  625-7549. 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will  sacri¬ 
fice  due  to  family  illness.  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 

/  like  work;  it  fascinates  me;  1  can  sit 
and  look  at  it  for  hours. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 

FELLOWSHIPS 

pO  CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

for  mid-career  (print,  broadcast)  journalists, 
imr  November  1993- August  1994.  Apply  by  December  1, 1992. 

Spaces  for  journalists  who  are  telecommunications  specialists. 

Information:  American  Political  Science  Association 

1527  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)483-2512 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


GROWTH  ORIENTED  EOW  COMMUNI¬ 
TY  NEWSPAPER  in  central  NJ  seeks 
investor,  working  partner/partners,  or  as 
outright  sale.  Unlimited  potential  in 
growth  area.  Currently  in  black,  but  not 
much.  Serious  inquiries  only,  PLEASE: 
Publisher,  411  Stout  Avenue,  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ  07076. 
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_  1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

_  1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 

April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA..  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


Market  (lukle 


Name 

Tide 

Compaiy 

Address 

Sle./Apt. 

City 

stale 

Zip 

VISA/MC  accotjnt  # 

Exp.  date 

BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1 .  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7. '  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


AFFIX  j 
POSTAGE  ' 
HERE 


EcNtorA  Pubistier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  twice  weekly  $1.2  million 
gross.  $350,000  cash  flow.  Excellent 
growth  prospects. 

NEBRASKA  county  seat  weekly 
$550,000  growth  sales.  $100,000 
cash  flow. 

HOUSTON  suburban  shopper. 
$625,000  gross.  $115,000  cash  flow. 

Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(903)  473-7200. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,000  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Associ¬ 
ates  (617)  643-1863. 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE:  Monthly 
magazine/tabloid  on  newsprint  sen/ing 
30,000  seniors  in  Richmond.  4  years 
reliable  and  excellent  reputation  with 
city,  advertisers  and  suppliers.  Serious 
inquiries  respond  to:  President,  1654 
Winding  Way,  Richmond,  VA  23235. 
THE  HOBBS  FL^RE,  a  prominent  and 
successful  weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  by  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
is  for  sale.  At  the  age  of  88  Mrs.  Head 
recently  died  from  complications  of  a 
stroke  suffered,  appropriately,  while 
working  at  her  Flare  office. 

Located  in  the  oil/ranch  community  of 
Hobbs,  in  the  high  plains  of  southeast¬ 
ern  New  Mexico,  the  Flare  has  a  paid 
subscription  base  of  3,000,  a  good 
advertising  base  and  a  supportive 
community  relationship. 

The  paper  will  be  priced  realistically  to 
someone  who  will  carry  on  the  Agnes 
Kastner  Head  tradition  of  aggressive, 
challenging  and  candid  reporting  and 
editorializing. 

For  information  call  or  write  C.J.  Head, 
Personal  Representative  of  the  Estate, 
at  Suite  4210,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021,  (212) 
297-0937. 

TWO  ZONE  7  paid  weeklies  (close 
proximity).  Gross,  $300,0004-.  Steady 
increases  over  recent  years.  Positive 
cash  flow  w/plenty  of  opportunity. 
Building  included.  Send  toBox  6032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  weekly,  well  established,  near 
recreation  area.  Second  class  license. 
Solid  and  growing  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  base.  Sale  includes  offset  printing 
facility.  For  information,  write  to  Box 
6022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

Sleep  is  an  excellent  way  of 
listening  to  the  opera. 

James  Stephens 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAIUBLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
•Complete  Circulation  Development 
-100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
-Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 
•Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
-All  your  Circulation  Needs 
More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
"The  Customer  Connection” 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  l-(800)  327-8463 

The  only  time  some  women  give 
their  orating  husbands  their 
undivided  attention  is  when  the 
old  boys  mumble  in  their  sleep. 

Wilson  Mizner 


CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

REPAIR  damaged  plating  on  press 
cylinders  without  disassembly.  Dings, 
dents,  wear  marks  and  most  other 
damage  to  plating  can  be  restored  like 
new.  All  press  types.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  references  available  on  request. 
All  work  guaranteed  for  12  months. 
Contact  Able  Metallic  Services  at: 
(602)  545-0922  or  Fax  RFQ  to  (602) 
545-0752. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

SERVICE  A  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


Subscribe  to  E&P 
(212)675-4380 

CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 

WE’VE  CHANGED  TO  100%  MAIL.  450 
brand  new  motor  route  tubes  roadrun- 
ner  type  -  blue  with  hardware.  Best  offer 
-  Call  Don  Harryn  at  (215)  536-6820. 

MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

“KANSA"  MODEL  “480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION 
NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PLANT 

AT:  SPOKANE  VALLEY  HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
East  9618  Frist  Ave.,  Spokane.  ,Wash. 

ON:  Wednesday,  October  14th  at  12  NOON 
This  plant  contains: 

GOSS  5-UNIT  "Urbanite"  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22-3/4*  cut-off  &  36"  web  width,  four  (4)  vertical  roll  stands,  GOSS 
URBANITE  quarter-folder,  standard  former,  balloon  former 
capability,  collect  folder  &  Count-O-Veyor.  (This  press  was 
purchased  from  GOSS  in  1984  &  may  be  inspected  under  power) 
ROYAL  ZENITH  "Zephyr",  4-UNIT  HEAT-SET  WEB 
Offset  Press  with  17-3/4"  cut-off  &  26"  maximum  web  width,  11" 
minimum  web  width,  (2)  roll  stands  with  air  shafts,  OFFEN  GAS- 
FIRED  DOUBLE-PASS  OVEN,  Often  chill  roller,  single  former 
quarter-folder  with  chop  folder  attachment  for  digest-size  books  & 
Royal  Zenith  17-3/4"  sheeter  &  vacuum  sheet  cleaning  unit  (This 
press  may  also  be  inspected  under  power) 
DIDDE-GLASER  MODEL  DG-320  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  plus 
large  quantity  of  NEWSPAPER  &  COMMERCIAL  JOB  PRESSES. 
BINDERY  &  PHOTOTYPESEHING  EQUIP. 

FREE  CIRCULAR  LISTING 

EVERY  ITEM  TO  BE  SOLD  ALONG  WITH  TERMS  OF  SALE  & 
DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  AUCTION  SITE,  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
BY  THE  AUCTIONEERS: 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES  N.J.,  INC. 

40  JOURNAL  SQUARE,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  07306 
(201)653-4040  -  FAX:  (201)  653-5221 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ MAILROOU _ 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 

1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 

and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  {24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TWO  Signode  MLN-2  strappers.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  condition.  Some  spare 
parts  included.  Gary  Mills,  (518) 
786-1633. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


WANTED:  CompuGraphic  2400Z 
processor  with  paper/film  dryer.  For 
sale:  CompuGraphic  8100Z  processor. 
Call  Keith  at  (201)  445-3117  between 
9  and  5  Wednesday-Friday. 


PRESSES 


4  unit  color  King  Press.  6  unit  B&W 
with  KJ8  Folder/100  HP/8  Roll  Stand. 
Call  S.  Jun  (213)  487-5323  Ext.  103. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


NATIONAL  A-340  Plate  Processor  -  A 
good  worker.  1900  presensitized  plates 
23  inch  by  35  inch  by  .008  for  Goss 
Community  or  Suburban  Press.  $2,3CX) 
for  all.  Dick  Rittersdorf,  (313) 
664-7403. 


PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 
8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42”  RTPs 
Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
SINGLE-WIDTH 

1-SSC  folder,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  unit 
and  stacked  unit. 

8-unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 
8-unit  (^immunity  with  SC  folder  & 
(immunity  folder  (1967/71). 

5-unit  Harris  V15D,  1989  with  JF25B 
folder,  21  1/2"  cut-off. 

3- unit  Harris  V15D,  1980. 

4- unit  Harris  V15A,  1972  -  good 
condition. 

3-unit  Harris  V15A  press,  1974 
vintage. 

Three  4-unit  News  King  presses. 
News  King  add-on  units  &  folders. 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050Fax(913)  492-6217 


TONER  CARTRIDGES 

RECYCLE  TONER  CARTRIDGES/Most 
$45  including  shipping.  Guaranteed. 
Discounted  toner  for  copiers  available. 
We  buy  empties.  (800)  676-0749. 


HELL  PRESSFAX  LS-210.  Like  new, 
never  in  production,  $100K  OBO.  Also 
used  Ultres  and  Pagescan.  Fax  owner 
for  list.  (813)  732-5414. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


2  Sheridan  Inserters 

(1)1472Pw/NC-372  ARS 

in  excellent  condition 

(1)1572Pw/NC-172  ARS 

previously  remanufactured  by  GMA 

Installation  and  start-up 
program  provided! 

Call  Dick  Connor  at  GMA 
for  take-away  price! 

508/481-8562 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JACKSONVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
/Vssistant  or  Associate  Professor  needed 
in  Department  of  Communication  for 
Fall  1993.  Duties  include  teaching 
journalism,  curriculum  development, 
advising  university  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book,  and  other  activities  appropriate  to 
a  faculty  position.  Professional  journal¬ 
ism  and  teaching  experience  desirable. 
Computer/desktop  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  and  photography/darkroom  know¬ 
ledge  required.  Public  relations  know¬ 
ledge  helpful.  Earned  doctorate  in 
appropriate  field  (Journalism,  Commu¬ 
nication,  Mass  Communication,  etc.) 
required — no  exceptions.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  The  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  is  located  in  modern  Self  Hall, 
which  houses  production  facilities  for 
the  newspaper  and  yearbook,  two  TV 
studios  and  post-production  facilities, 
two  audio  production  rooms,  and  an  FM 
radio  station  affiliated  with  NPR.  The 
department  has  200  majors  in  commu¬ 
nication,  a  minor  in  journalism,  and  is 
considering  the  possibility  of  restructur¬ 
ing  the  communication  curriculum. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
three  current  letters  of  reference,  and 
official  transcripts  tO:  Personnel 
Services,  Jacksonville  State  University, 
700  Pelham  Road  N,  Jacksonville,  AL 
36265-9982.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions;  December  7,  1992,  or  until  suit¬ 
able  candidate  identified.  EEO/AA 
EMPLOYER. 


JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  news-editorial  appoint¬ 
ment  in  ACEJMC-accredited  program, 
Ph.D.  preferred  (Master's  required). 
Several  years  daily  newspaper  writing 
experience  required.  University  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Begins  August 
20,  1993.  Apply  by  November  15, 
1992,  to  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491-6310. 
Colorado  State  is  EEO/AA  Employer. 
E.O.  Office:  21  Spruce  Hall. 

PAPER  CALL 

Interdisciplinary  Conference  on  R(X)K 
'N  ROLL,  MASS  MEDIA  AND  SOCIETY, 
February  4,  5,  6,  1993,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Paper 
call  topics  can  be  wide-ranging  on  both 
micro  and  macro  mass  media  cultural 
and  societal  studies,  economics, 
music,  historical,  cultural,  sociological, 
psychological,  political,  legal  and  youth 
studies.  PAPER  DEADLINE:  December 
1,  1992.  Send  papers  to;  Rock  ‘n  Roll 
Conference,  100  Neff  Hall,  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  MO  65211. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU 
CLAIRE  seeks  Journalism  Department 
Chairperson  for  service  beginning 
August  26,1993.  Ph.D.  in  Journalism/ 
Mass  Communication  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred.  University  teaching  experience 
required  with  substantial  media  and 
leadership  credentials.  Submit  appli¬ 
cation  letter,  detailed  vita,  3  letters  of 
recommendation  and  supporting  ma¬ 
terials  to  Ms.  Karen  Kremer,  Depart¬ 
ment  ofjournalism.  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire,  Wl 
54702-4004,by  November  1,  1992. 
AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Small  (8  million  revenue)  midwest 
group,  growing,  debt-free,  seeks  CPA 
strong  on  taxes,  auditing,  collections, 
cost-accounting,  budgeting  and  playing 
what-if  games.  Interact  with  owner  and 
young  three  person  management  team. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits.  Pleasant, 
small  town  headquarters.  Write  Box 
6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  FOR  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
An  employee  ownership  buyout  commit¬ 
tee  seeks  a  publisher  for  the  Lerner 
News  Chain  of  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
Lerner  is  a  56-year-old  chain  with  six 
groups  of  mastheads  that  cover  the 
city's  north  and  northwest  sides  and 
bordering  suburbs.  It  has  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  civic  activism  and  close  relations 
with  area  advertisers  large  and  small.  It 
is  owned  by  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company,  which  plans  to  close  Lerner 
in  mid-October. 

To  avoid  the  closure,  save  over  100  jobs 
and  critical  local  news  and  ad  coverage 
for  nearly  700,000  readers,  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  production,  editorial, 
advertising  and  circulation  employees 
now  seeks  to  buy  the  chain  via  an 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
(ESOP).  Their  effort  is  supported  by  a 
broad  array  of  civic,  parent,  housing, 
and  business  groups.  A  buyout  feasibili¬ 
ty  study  is  currently  under  way,  funded 
by  the  Illinois  Development  Finance 
Authority. 

The  ESOP  Committee  now  seeks  an 
experienced  newspaper  publisher  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  a  turnaround  of  the  chain. 
Desired  qualifications  include: 

*  *  Experience  in  urban  news  publish¬ 
ing,  with  strong  business  results. 

*  *  Proven  ability  to  work  participatively 
with  business  and  editorial  sides. 

*  *  Ability  to  maintain  and  build  strong 
newspaper-community  relations. 

*  *  Ability  to  decisively  hone  business 
plan  with  ESOP  committee  and  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  the  workforce  for  turnaround 
action. 

This  is  a  great  equity  opportunity. 
Knowledge  of  Chicago  is  desirable  but 
not  required.  Support  of  the  ESOP 
committee  to  effect  turnaround  is 
assured. 

Sala^  and  benefits  negotiable  based  on 
qualifications. 

Applicants  should  immediately  contact; 
Jerry  Minkkinen,  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  (312)  236-4924. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  for  8,000  circulation 
Illinois  daily.  5  day  plus  Sunday  and 
TMC.  /Aggressive,  growth-oriented  lead¬ 
er  not  afraid  of  success,  hard  work  and 
market  leadership.  Send  to  Box  6027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  to  lead  a  sales  and  support 
staff  of  20.  Must  possess  above  aver¬ 
age  ability  to  motivate  and  communi¬ 
cate.  We  are  family  owned  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  newspaper.  We  offer  at¬ 
tractive  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Qualified  candidates  please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Eagle-Tribune,  Attn:  V.  P.  Cottone, 
A.D.,  PO  Box  100,  Lawrence,  MA 
01842. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  in  the  Hamptons 
seeks  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Fax  resume  to  (212) 
595-8729. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ART/GRAPHICS 


A  MID-SIZED  dally/Sunday  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  goal- 
oriented  individual  to  drive  their  retail 
sales  division  in  a  highly  attractive  and 
competitive  newspaper  environment  in 
the  New  York  ADI  (Zone  2). 

If  you  are  the  candidate  we  are  search¬ 
ing  for,  you  must  demonstrate  strong 
sales  leadership,  good  administrative 
skills  and  be  a  proven  motivator  backed 
by  positive  results. 

We  are  offering  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  matched  with  a  high  reward 
incentive  plan  in  exchange  for  results. 
Please  send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSIDE  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Large  metropolitan  daily  (ranked  #31 
and  #30  in  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion)  has  outside  sales  management 
positions  in  both  classified  and  retail 
advertising  departments.  Both  positions 
have  good  opportunity  to  increase 
revenues,  high  visibility,  and  advance¬ 
ment  potential.  The  right  person  will 
have  newspaper  advertising  sale 
management  experience,  a  very  strong 
track  record  in  outside  sales,  and  a 
talent  for  training  and  motivating. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  "TEAM”  in 
advertising  to  capitalize  on  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume  for  either  posi¬ 
tion  to  Ellie  Curze,  CAM,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  manager 
with  a  35,000,  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  publication.  Full  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  management  and 
growth  of  classified  sales  department. 
Develop  and  implement  classified 
promotion,  train  and  motivate  represen¬ 
tatives,  oversee  computer  entry,  and 
prove  inbound  and  outbound  selling 
efforts,  develop  untapped  classified 
categories  and  expand  our  audiotext 
possibilities.  Attractive  compensation 
package  with  salary  incentive,  plus 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Advertising  Director,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml 
49085. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  sales 
representative  wanted  for  our  weekly  5 
county  TMC  (circulation  72,000)  in 
northern  WV.  Recent  changes  have 
broadened  our  market.  Income 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
performance.  All  replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Send  resume  tO:  Box  6023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED  -  We 
are  looking  for  several  good  newspaper 
advertising  people.  If  you  have  the 
desire  to  achieve,  with  good  sales  and 
layout  ability,  we  would  like  to  consider 
your  application  for  one  of  these  sales 
and  management  positions  in  display  or 
classified  advertising.  If  you're  a  real 
professional  or  a  sincere,  hard-working 
youngster  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you.  Telemarketing,  co-op,  and  other 
background  desirable. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  3 
weeklies,  a  shopper,  and  a  quarterly 
magazine,  with  a  modern  offset  plant. 
Good  salary,  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty,  bonus,  mileage,  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  work  samples  to: 

Donovan  M.  Kramer 
President/Publisher 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc. 

Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230 
REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 
TV  Update  seeks  an  aggressive  dynamic 
individual  located  in  the  northeast  with 
at  least  ten  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Ad  Director  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Good  communication 
skills  a  must.  Extensive  travel  through¬ 
out  the  northeast  required.  Strong 
compensation  package  offered.  Please 
send  resume  to  TV  Update,  Inc.,  545 
5th  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10017.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
30,000  circulation  daily  paper  seeks 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  pro. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  in  gener¬ 
ating  sales.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Don  Kincaid,  The 
Decatur  Daily,  PO  Box  2213,  Decatur, 
AL  35609-2213. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  50  Metro  (ranked  #31  and  #30  in 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation)  seeks 
progressive  thinking,  goal-oriented  and 
experienced  newspaper  advertising 
sales  executive  to  lead  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  into  our  next  century. 
Responsible  for  all  retail  territorial  sales 
efforts,  and  reports  directly  to  the 
Advertising  Director.  Qualified  applic¬ 
ants  must  have  a  minimum  of  3  to  5 
years  of  newspaper  sales  management 
experience  preferably  as  an  advertising 
director  or  retail  manager  in  a  smaller 
market.  Candidates  should  possess 
exceptional  people  skills,  training  and 
motivational  abilities,  budgeting  experi¬ 
ence,  new  business  experience,  new 
business  development  success  stories, 
non-traditional  approaches  to  creative 
rate  programs  and  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  implementation  of  sales 
commission  programs. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  “TEAM”  in 
advertising  to  capitalize  on  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
history  to:  Tom  Yunt,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 

SALESPERSON  for  established  Michi¬ 
gan  weekly.  Good  territory.  Good  earn¬ 
ings.  Call  Louis  (313)  584-4000. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Publishing  group  in  growing  southwest 
city  is  seeking  a  dynamic,  experienced 
sales  manager,  preferably  with  business 
journal  or  alternative  background.  Track 
record  of  results.  Excellent  hiring  and 
motivational  skills.  Reply  to  Box  6028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MORNING  NEWS  TRIBUNE,  a 
120,000  daily  and  140,000  Sunday 
newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Classified 
Transient  Sales  Manager.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  directing,  planning  and 
managing  telephone  sales  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  department  to  ensure 
transient  revenue  goals  are  reached. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  in 
advertising  sales  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  S.I.I.  computer  system.  Ability 
to  manage  and  motivate  sales  staff. 
Strong  understanding  of  laws  and 
regulations  governing  advertising. 
Knowledge  in  budgeting  and  creating 
revenue.  College  degree  preferred. 
The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  The  Morning 
News  Tribune,  PO  box  11000,  Tacoma, 
WA  98411.  Attention:  Jackie  Swant. 


ART/EDITORIAL 

FEATURES  DESIGNER 
Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
at  the  Anchorage  Daily  News.  We  have 
seven  feature  sections,  some  daily, 
some  weekly,  and  we're  looking  for  a 
designer  who  can  produce  strong  visual 
and  content  driven  pages.  Candidates 
should  have  3-5  years  experience  in 
page  design.  Illustration  and  Mac  skills 
(Illustrator  and  Photoshop  particularly) 
considered  an  asset.  This  year  the  Daily 
News  received  26  SND  awards,  includ¬ 
ing  2  silvers  for  design  and  illustration 
portfolios.  We  demand  excellence  and 
like  to  take  risks.  If  you  can  help  us  get 
to  the  next  level,  please  send  work 
samples,  resume,  and  a  letter  to: 
Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149(501,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  and  accom¬ 
plished  designer  to  lead  its  graphics 
staff  of  five  full-time  artists,  one  part- 
time  artist,  graphics  coordinator  and 
graphics  assistant. 

This  is  an  influential  newsroom  position 
with  excellent  salary  and  generous 
benefits. 

Candidates  should  be  familiar  with  all 
Macintosh  hardware  and  software  used 
in  newspapering  as  well  as  all  newspap¬ 
er  production  systems  related  to  art, 
photo  and  graphics.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  budgeting,  scheduling  and 
employee  performance  evaluations. 
Experience  at  metro  dailies  preferred. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  a  235,000 
(Sunday)  circulation  paper  in  pleasant 
and  affordable  southwest  Ohio.  We  are 
oriented  toward  investigative  projects, 
dramatic  feature  presentations, 
computer-assisted  reporting,  new 
products  and  the  changing  role  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  seek  to  match  traditional 
journalistic  values  with  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  original  newspap¬ 
er  of  the  Cox  group,  which  includes  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  and  the  Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  examples  to 
John  Thomson,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton, 
OH  45402. _ 

Originality  is  nothing  but 
judicious  imitation. 

Voltaire 


CLASSIFIED 

ADUERTISING 

MANAGER 


Newsday/New  York  Newsday  is  seeking  a  sales/ 
marketing  executive  who  combines  highly-developed 
leadership  skills  and  a  proven  track  record  of  developing 
innovative  sales  strategies  and  solutions  into  successful 
results.  This  individual  will  lead,  develop  and  manage  the 
efforts  of  a  staff  of  150. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess: 

•  Staff  development  and  leadership  skills; 

•  Demonstrated  skills  in  strategic  minking  and  hands-on 
project  management; 

•  A  history  of  innovative  planning  and  problem-solving; 

•  Ability  to  analyze  data  effectively  to  identify  and  develop 
new  business  and  account  development  opportunities; 

•  Faniliarity  with  technology  (Admarc  and  Adstar 
familiarity  a  plus); 

•  Ability  to  plan  for  future  technological  advancements. 
Industry  sales  management  experience  is  strongly 
preferred.  Send  or  fax  your  resume,  including  salary 
history,  no  later  than  September  16  to; 


NEWSDAY 

Employment  Dept.  (CMTSE) 
235  Pinelawn  Road 
Melville,  NY  11747 
FAX:  (516)  694-5218 

An  Equal  Opponunky  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
Growing  newspaper  has  position  avail¬ 
able  for  an  aggressive  self-starter  based 
in  Zone  2.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
aspects  of  circulation  operations.  4  year 
college  degree  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  a  40,000  dally  in  Zone  9  with  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  a  sales 
professional  in  our  circulation 
department. 

We  seek  a  creative  leader  with  a  proven 
track  record  in  circulation  sales 
management.  This  individual  will  deve¬ 
lop,  initiate  and  direct  sales  programs 
designed  to  expand  our  subscriber  base 
in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

A  successful  candidate  must  posses 
excellent  planning,  communication  and 
implementation  skills.  Comprehensive 
knowledge  of  target  marketing  strate¬ 
gies.  direct  mail,  promotion,  telemark¬ 
eting  and  field  sales  operations  is 
required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary/benefits 
package  and  career  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  prompt  consideration,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
A  20,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  7 
seeks  a  number  2  person  to  help  our 
circulation  team  reach  new  heights. 
Your  responsibilities  will  include  over¬ 
seeing  district  managers’  sales  activi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  all  single  copy  sales  and 
community  relations.  Experience  in 
sales  and  promotion  in  competitive 
market  is  essential.  If  you  believe  this 
job  is  for  you,  please  send  resume, 
salary  history  and  examples  of  your  best 
sales  ideas  to  Box  6026,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Position  for  hands  on  manager  with 
8-9K,  6  day  daily  in  historic  Mississippi 
Delta.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  service 
but  knowledge  of  all  facets  of  circula¬ 
tion  desired,  including  ABC.  Familiarity 
with  region  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  C.K. 
Burson,  General  Manager,  Clarksdale 
Press  Register,  PO  Box  1119,  Clarks¬ 
dale.  MS  38614. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  are  a  27,000  daily  and  30,000 
Sunday  family-owned,  morning  news¬ 
paper  located  in  east-central  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  We're  seeking  a  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional  manager  with  a  proven  manage¬ 
ment  track  record.  Database  marketing 
and  innovative  product  packaging  with 
distribution  a  real  plus.  Position  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  circulation,  mailroom  and 
distribution  functions.  Growing  area, 
beautiful  place  to  live.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefit  package  to  the  person 
that  fits  our  needs.  If  you  want  to  join  a 
creative  management  team  that  makes 
things  happen,  send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  tO: 

OSHKOSH  NORTHWESTERN 
Human  Resource  Manager 
PO  Box  2926 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  We  publish 
and  print  several  daily  and  weekly 
sports  and  horse  racing  publications. 
Each  has  its  unique  requirements. 
Experience  with  national  distributors 
and  direct  wholesaler  contacts  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  to  Box  4436  -  Great 
Neck,  NY  11023  -  OR  FAX  Resume  to 
(516)  484-6749. 


ENERGETIC  -  ENTHUSIASTIC  person 
to  handle  circulation  sales  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Qualifications  include:  Previous 
newspaper  experience.  Imaginative  - 
Layout  and  design  experience.  Duties 
include  N.I.E.  Respond  to:  Circulation 
Director,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  PO  Box 
3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704  -  No 
phone  calls. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Post-Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
production  systems  analyst.  Successful 
applicant  should  have  experience  with 
Atex  composition,  format  writing,  and 
systems  operations,  as  well  as  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume  to  Post-Tribune 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Human  Resources 
Office,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402.  No  phone  calls.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


USER  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  currently  has  a 
full-time  position  available  in  our  data 
processing  department.  Position  is 
involved  with  the  development,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  user  support  of  computer¬ 
ized  production  systems.  Applicant  is 
required  to  know  Macintosh,  Unix 
networks  and  have  a  flair  for  dealing 
with  users  in  deadline  situations. 
Successful  applicants  should  have 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  journalism, 
computer  science  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  Atex-based  systems 
or  communications  also  a  plus.  Good 
starting  salary  and  company-paid  bene¬ 
fits.  Interested  applicants  should  send 
resumes  tO: 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
Department  of  Employee  and  Labor 
Relations 

34  S.  Third  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
Newspaper  in  Northern  California,  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  support  our 
existing  publishing  systems  and  play  a 
key  role  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  new  systems  within 
the  Information  Systems  Department. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  substan¬ 
tial  Sll  System/55  and  Macintosh 
experience  including  programming  in  a 
newspaper  environment,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  typesetting  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  the  ability  to  write  clear, 
concise  documentation  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  work  quickly  and  accurate¬ 
ly  to  meet  critical  deadlines. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  401K,  employee  stock  pur¬ 
chase  and  3  weeks  vacation. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  HR  Department,  PO  Box 
392B,  Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to 
(209)  578-2095. 


Creative  Writers 


Consumers  Power  Company,  Michigan’s  largest  electric 
and  gas  utility  and  the  principal  subsidiary  of  CMS  Energy 
Corporation,  seeks  several  experienced  writers.  The  ability 
to  produce  crisp,  accurate  news  stories  and  engaging,  well- 
researched  magazine  articles  under  deadlines  is  a  must  for 
one  of  the  writing  positions.  The  proven  ability  to  produce 
riveting/  motivating  marketing  cojsy  is  necessary  for  the 
other  writing  position(s). 

The  candidates  we  seek  should  be  proven  self-starters  with 
a  degree  in  Journalism,  Public  Relations  or  Communications, 
and  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  with  a  newspaper, 
magazine  or  agency.  Some  editing,  layout,  photography 
arKi  desktop  publishing  skills  would  be  a  definite  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  com-prehensive  benefit 
package,  as  well  as  a  professional  work  environment. 

For  confidential  consideration,  send  your  resume  AND 
work  samples  to:  Profassional  Staffing-41 1; 
Consianars  Powar;  212  W.  Michigan  Avanua; 
Jackson,  Ml  49201. 


consumers 
Power 

POWERING 
MiaUGAN^  PROGRESS 

An  Equal  OppoftunHy  Employar 


A  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 
28,(X)0-circulation  afternoon  daily  with 
weekend  morning  editions  is  accepting 
applications  to  fill  current  and  upcom¬ 
ing  vacancies. 

Functions  of  these  positions  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  copy  editing, 
page  design,  handling  multiple  high 
speed  wires,  and  coordinating  special 
sections.  Qualifications  include  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  equivalent,  minimum 
of  two  years  editing  experience,  solid 
copy  editing  and  page  design  skills,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  state,  national, 
and  world  affairs.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus. 

Salary  in  mid  20s  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence  plus  a  full  benefits  package 
including  health  insurance,  401K,  and 
profit  sharing.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  no  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  18  to  Box  6019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Midwestern  daily  seeks  ambitious, 
imaginative,  professional  with  2-3  years 
business  experience.  Team  player. 
Send  four  clips,  resume  to  Kevin  Draw- 
baugh.  Business  Editor,  The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Independent,  a  9,000  daily, 
seeks  a  solid  team  player  who  knows 
both  news  and  how  to  motivate  a  young, 
enthusiastic  staff.  Strong  organization, 
editing  and  page  layout  skills  a  must. 
Great  pay,  excellent  benefits  in  a 
professional  community  with  a 
moderate  cost  of  living.  Letter,  resume, 
five  samples  of  editing  and  layout  to 
Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556. 
(619)  375-4481. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Insight,  a  national  news  feature  maga¬ 
zine,  seeks  a  self-motivated  copy  editor. 
Five  years’  experience.  This  is  a  chance 
to  join  a  highly  talented  cadre  of  copy 
editors  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Besides  traditional  copy-editing  excel¬ 
lence,  job  requires  editorial  judgment 
and  some  fact  checking.  Mac  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus,  especially  Quark  XPress. 
Competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  your 
best  headlines  and  captions,  and  a  copy 
of  a  story  on  which  you  think  you 
deserved  a  byline.  Susan  Carroll, 
Insight,  3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002.  No  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Weekly  news  magazine  on  Congress  and 
politics  seeks  copy  editor.  Several  years 
experience  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
Washington,  interest  in  politics  desired. 
Ability  to  work  on  tight  deadlines  and 
strong  organizational  skills  a  must. 
Seeking  candidate  with  potential  and 
interest  in  eventually  working  slot.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Mark  Willen,  Congressional 
Quarterly,  1414  22nd  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  daily  experience. 
Send  examples  of  work,  resume,  cover 
letter.  No  phone  calls.  Editor,  The 
Island  Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head,  SC  29938. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 
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COPY  EDITOR 

Energetic,  design-strong  copy  editor 
needed.  English/grammar  skills  must 
be  tops.  Do  layout,  editing,  headlines, 
judge  news.  Mac-training  big  plus.  2-3 
years  experience.  We're  a  67,000  daily, 
84,000  Sunday  7-day  paper  moving 
more  into  color,  graphics.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to; 

Lane  Wick 
News  Editor 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
401  S.  Burdick 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003 

EDITOR  FOR  HORSE  PUBLICATION 


Seeking  well-rounded  journalist  who 
can  write  and  edit  well  to  take  over 
editing/writing  responsibilities  for 
twice-monthly  regional  horse  publica¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Must  have  keen  interest  in  horses. 
Those  with  experience  with  horses  have 
the  inside  edge.  Responsibilities 
include  editing  free-lance  stories;  writ¬ 
ing  stories  -  from  casual  roundup  to 
solid,  descriptive  pieces;  headlines, 
design  and  pagination  on  state-of-the- 
art  Macintosh  system.  Send  samples  of 
writing  and  layout  and  resume  to: 
James  G.  Marshall,  Publisher,  Hoof 
Print,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  NY. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  -  Exper¬ 
ienced,  polished  editorial  writer  sought 
by  seven-day  PM  Zone  5.  Focus  is  on 
local  issues.  Edge  goes  to  best  writer, 
but  page  design  and  headline  skills  are 
a  plus.  Send  four  clips,  including  at 
least  one  short,  offbeat  piece,  to  Box 
6010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL.  Growing  energy  newsletter 
looking  for  business/energy  reporter/ 
editor  to  help  cover  the  North  American 
natural  gas  market.  Includes  regulatory 
coverage.  Advancement  potential. 
Suburban  Washington,  DC  location. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Publisher,  Intelligence  Press,  Inc., 
425B  Carlisle  Drive,  Herndon,  VA 
22070. 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  to 
cover  news,  features  and  photos  for 
award  winning  publication  in  beautiful 
community  of  3,600.  Send  non- 
returnable  clips  and  resume  to;  Ron 
Loesch,  Publisher,  Box  930,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Alaska  99833.  (907)  772-9393. 


ARTS  EDITOR 


EXPERIENCED  Fine  Arts  Writer  for 
100,000  circulation  daily,  committed 
to  covering  our  excellent  cultural 
community.  Job  includes  writing 
advances  and  reviewing  concerts,  thea¬ 
ter  and  art  exhibits  and  covering  trends 
in  fine  arts.  Strong  background  in  clas¬ 
sical  and  other  music  categories  a 
must.  Contact  Dick  Dunkel,  Senior 
Managing  Editor,  News-Journal,  PO  Box 
2831,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32120-2831. 

FASHION  EDITOR:  Statewide  newspap¬ 
er  (daily  191,573,  Sunday  339,919) 
seeks  highly  motivated,  experienced 
and  creative  person  to  plan,  organize, 
edit  and  produce  weekly  section.  Must 
have  journalism  degree  and  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  fashion  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  editing.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  references  to:  Rhonda  Owen,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor-Advance 
Sections,  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
PO  Box  2221,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Aggressive  newsweekly  in  St.  Louis 
(circulation:  100,000)  is  looking  for  a 
reporter  who  is  a  self-starter  and  not 
afraid  to  question  authority.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  writing  in-depth,  hard¬ 
hitting,  magazine-style  stories  on  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  business  issues.  Investi¬ 
gative  reporting  experience  and 
hard-news  background  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable. 

Contact:  Safir  Ahmed,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Riverfront  Times,  1221 
Locust,  Suite  900,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103. 


JOURNALIST-IN-RESIDENCE 
SOUGHT  FOR 

WASHINGTON,  DC  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Freedom  Forum  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  Public  Schools  are  seeking  an 
experienced  journalist  to  direct  a  one- 
year  project  aimed  at  improving  the 
state  of  high  school  journalism  prog¬ 
rams  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  Journalist-ln-Residence  selected 
for  this  position  will  assess  the  journal¬ 
ism  curricula  and  student  newspapers 
at  20  city  high  schools  and  suggest  and 
facilitate  ways  to  strengthen  these 
newspapers  and  help  them  to  publish 
regularly. 

Requirements:  minimum  five  years 
reporting  or  writing  experience;  ability 
to  coordinate  with  students,  teachers 
and  administrators;  and  familiarity  with 
secondary  education.  Prefer  applicants 
who  are  currently  employed,  available 
for  a  one-year  sabbatical. 


There  is  an  opening  in  New  Haven 
home,  of  the  Shubert,  Yale  Repertory, 
Long  Wharf  Theatre  and  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  an  Arts  Editor. 
Candidates  must  have  good  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  and  above  all  a  passion  for  the 
arts. 

The  New  Haven  Register  covers  a  region 
that’s  rich  in  theater,  music,  art  and 
dance.  We’re  looking  for  a  person  who 
can  put  out  a  section  that’s  as  lively  as 
the  community  it  serves.  Send  a  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Sandella,  Features  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


Applicants  should  submit  a  statement 
of  no  more  than  two  pages  describing 
their  interest  in  the  project;  a  resume; 
three  published  writing  samples  and 
two  letters  of  recommendation  (or 
names  of  references).  Mail  to:  Leonard 
Hall,  Coordinator  of  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion,  The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson 
Blvd.  Arlington,  VA  22209. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  the 
close  of  business  Monday,  September 
21.  Finalists  will  be  notified  by  Friday, 
September  25. 


REPORTER  -  Local  news,  sports. 
Russell  (Kansas  67665)  Daily  News, 
(913)  483-2118. 


KNIGHT  RIDDER  newspaper  in  college 
town  (circulation  25,000)  needs  strong 
municipal  government  reporter.  Send 
clips  to  Robert  Ashley,  Executive 
Editor,  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  10  years 
editorial  management  experience,  with 
most  in  a  middle  to  high-level  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  areas  of  editorial, 
graphics  and  production.  140,000 
circulation  daily,  located  in  Nevada. 
Send  resume,  references  and  samples 
of  work  to: 

Jodie  Long,  Recruiting  Manager 

Donrey  Media  Group 
PO  Box  17017 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72917-7017 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  needed  for 
13,(X)0-circulation  in  Effingham,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Must  be  moderate  in  political 
views.  Need  someone  strong  in  people 
management,  writing  and  design  skills. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materials 
tO:  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

NEWSROOM  AND  NEWS  COVERAGE 
are  expanding.  We  need  an  aggressive 
reporter  and  a  precise  copy  editor  to 
help  increase  local  coverage  for  20,000 
PM.  Previous  applicants  need  not 
apply.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Ginny 
Wray,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  PO  Box 
3711,  Martinsville,  VA  24115. 

REPORTER 

NJ  legat  weekly,  part  of  national  chain, 
seeks  energetic,  resourceful  individual 
to  cover  law  and  business.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enterprising  reporter.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Editor,  NJ  Law 
Journal,  PO  Box  20081,  Newark,  NJ 
07101-6081. 

REPORTER 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  the 
second  largest  daily  in  Alaska,  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  beat  repor¬ 
ter.  We  are  seeking  applicants  with  at 
least  two  years  experience.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  hard  news  skills  and 
must  be  fast  and  accurate  on  deadline. 
Our  reporters  also  turn  out  features  and 
magazine-length  stories  for  our  Sunday 
magazine.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Dan  Joling, 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  6 
weekly.  General  Manager  and  editorial 
duties.  Grow  with  a  growing  company 
and  build  your  own  future.  Send  resume 
and  requirements  to  Todd  Newton, 
3116  (ireenwood  Trail,  Sturgis,  SD 
57785.  (605)  347-3335. 

REPORTERS 

Reporters  needed  for  13,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  and  supporting  materials  to:  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

SMALL,  growing  newspaper  company  in 
the  Cayman  Islands  (Caribbean)  must 
fill  the  following  openings  immediate¬ 
ly: 

BUSINESS  MANAGER;  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  personnel,  payroll, 
accounting  and  budget  preparation. 
Knowledge  of  computer  and  business 
programs  necessary.  Strong  background 
in  newspaper  management,  accounting 
necessary. 

REPORTER:  Hard-working,  quick¬ 
thinking,  experienced  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter  needed.  General  assignment.  Photo 
skills  a  plus. 

Send  detailed  resume  to:  The  Directors, 
Box  1 106  GT,  Grand  Cayman,  Cayman 
Islands,  BWI. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Southern  Indiana 
afternoon  daily  has  an  opening  on 
6-person  sports  staff  to  cover  high- 
profile  NC/U\  division  2  university,  high- 
emphasis  local  preps  and  motor  sports. 
Mostly  writing  position:  Ability  to  do 
desk  work  a  plus.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tim  Ethridge, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Evansville  Press,  PO 
Box  454,  Evansville,  IN  47703-0454. 

STAFF  REALIGNMENTS  have  created 
three  openings  at  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  an  85,(X)0  daily  serving  a  grow¬ 
ing  area  of  Southern  California. 

-ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR.  We 
need  someone  who  can  supervise  the 
news  desk,  shepherd  production, 
wrestle  the  wire  and  layout  Al. 

-COPY  EDITOR.  Our  news  desk  is 
expanding  and  we  need  a  pro. 

-GRAPHIC  ARTIST.  Turn  ideas  into 
infographics  and  illustrations. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Rick 
Martinez,  Managing  Editor,  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers- 


93302. 


Cabela’s  Inc.,  one  of  the  nations’s  largest  outdoor  gear  retailers,  is 
looking  for  a  full-time,  in-house  copywriter  in  the  catalog  department. 
This  new  position,  created  by  a  deadline-intensive  catalog  publishing 
schedule,  requires  a  self-motivated  person  with  at  least  3  years  of 
writing  and/or  editing  experience.  The  individual  we  seek  possesses 
product  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camping. 

Cabela’s  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package, 
with  employee  discounts  and  programs  unmatched  in  the  outdoor 
industry.  For  consideration,  send  your  resum6  and  four  non-returnable 
samples  to:  (babela’s  Inc. 

Rod  Reeder 
812  13th  Avenue 
Sidney,  NE  69160 

Deadline:  October  15,  1992 

—WORLD’S  FOREMOST  OUTFITTER™— 
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HELP  WANTED 


STAFF  WRITER 

The  Philadelphia  Gay  News,  an  award¬ 
winning  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Staff  Writer  for  its  15,000  circulation 
weekly  editorial  department.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  an  interest  in  issues  of 
importance  to  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community  and  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  on  deadline  and  writing 
news  features.  Sharp  beginners  or 
recent  J-school  grads  with  strong  clips 
will  be  considered.  This  is  a  full-time 
position  offering  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume  and  six  non-returnable 
clips  tO: 

John  Mandes,  Editor 
Philadelphia  Gay  News 
254  S.  nth  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 


TV  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Rapidly  growing  publishing  firm  has 
excellent  opportunity  for  talented 
writer/editor  to  coordinate  editorial  and 
write  about  the  world  of  television  prog¬ 
ramming  for  national  cable  and  news¬ 
paper  magazines.  This  qualified  go- 
getter  must  be  energetic,  organized, 
have  an  entertaining  writing  style  and 
a  bushel  of  creative  Ideas.  Design  expe¬ 
rience  helpful.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6030, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITORIAL  COORDINATOR 
sought  to  join  The  Pioneer  Group  team. 
Responsibilities  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:  Supervising  weekly  editorial 
staff;  coordinating  editorial  copy  in 
each  of  six  weeklies;  editorial  writing; 
working  with  layout  opportunities  and 
limited  photo  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  Reed  City  Michigan  and 
become  involved  in  the  community. 
Four  to  five  years  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Judy  Hale,  The  Pion¬ 
eer,  502  N.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Ml 
49307. 


HELP  WANTED 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated  | 
and  productive  writer/photographer  in 
Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
etc.).  If  you  can  take  great  pictures  and 
write  interesting  feature  articles  about 
high-tech  topics  for  trade  and  business 
journals,  your  search  for  the  ideal  job 
has  just  ended.  You  must;  have  at  least 
5  years  experience,  be  an  excellent 
team  player,  like  to  travel,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  from  your  home.  We  are  a 
small,  stable,  employee-owned 
company  committed  to  producing  high- 
quality  work.  This  is  more  than  a  job, 
it’s  a  career  opportunity.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  productivity 
bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  future 
participation  in  management/ 
ownership.  Send  letter,  resume, 
writing/photo  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Box  6004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITERS  WANTED  -  Looking  for  free¬ 
lancers  who  can  write  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  woodworking.  (505)  828-2574. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Photographer  needed  for  13,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  and  supporting  materials  to:  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


Many  books  require  no  thought 
from  those  who  read  them,  and 
for  a  very  simple  reason  -  they 
made  no  such  demand  upon 
those  who  wrote  them 

Charles  Colton 


EXPERIENCED 
EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Two  years  experience  as  an  editorial  graphic  artist  at  a 
newsp^r  or  magazine  may  qualify  you  for  this  position. 
Houston’s  leading  information  source  is  seeking  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  mechanical  production  of 
four-color  front  page  and  sports  sections  fronts,  using 
Macintosh  computer  and  traditional  pasteup  techniques.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to  produce  maps  and  charts 
j  using  Freehand  software,  often  on  tight  deadlines. 

!  A  related  degree  and  some  illustration  background  are 
preferred;  a  portfolio  will  be  required  at  the  initial  interview. 
If  you  meet  the  two  year  requirement  as  an  editorial  graphic 
artist  and  are  interested  in  this  position  offering  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits,  please  mail  your  resume  to; 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
801  TEXAS  AVENUE 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77002 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTfON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  southern 
California  community  newspaper  group 
with  growing  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  expert  in  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty  presses.  Bindery,  Cameraroom  and 
plate  making.  Only  tough-minded  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  attack  newsprint  waste 
vigorously  while  getting  a  heavy  press 
schedule  out  on  time  need  apply.  Bene¬ 
fits  and  bonuses.  Send  to  Box  6002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR 
Gannett  newspaper  (35,000  daily, 
51,000  Sunday)  in  scenic,  family- 
oriented,  New  York  Finger  Lakes  region 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  to  direct 
electronic  picture  desk,  Autokon,  news 
paste-up  and  page  camera  operations. 
We  seek  a  hard-working,  hands-on, 
quality-oriented  person  with  supervisory 
experience.  Design  skills,  Macintosh 
and  Hastech  pagination  experience  are 
pluses.  Send  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  experience  and  strengths  to  Charles 
Nutt,  Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Bald¬ 
win  St.,  Elmira.  NY  14902. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
35,000  circulation  Zone  2  group  daily. 
Will  have  total  responsibility  for 
prepress,  press,  mailroom  and  building 
maintenance.  Position  offers  a  person 
with  a  take  charge  attitude  and  good 
understanding  of  press  and  mailroom 
operations  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  a  hero  in  six  months.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  SEEKS 
PRESS  ASSISTANT.  Strong  writing 
skills  and  NYC  media  contacts  are  ideal 
combination  for  key  position  w/active, 
visible  NY  Representative.  Position  has 
unlimited  potential.  Compensation 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  to  J. 
Frantz,  3467  Mildred  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
VA  22042. 


TECHNICIAN 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEM  TECHNICIAN 
The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  Tokyo, 
Japan  based  daily  newspaper  for  the 
military  community  in  the  Pacific  area, 
needs  an  experienced  Atex  editorial 
technician  to  assist  in  the  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  of  a  PC  based 
editorial  system.  ATEX,  IBM  and 
Macintosh  PC,  experience  required. 
Compensation  includes  base  pay  of 
$30,000+  (commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience),  cost  of  living  allowance  and 
either  supplied  housing  or  a  housing 
allowance.  Benefits  include  access  to 
military  shopping,  medical  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  Local  English  language 
schools  are  available.  Tuition  assis¬ 
tance  is  provided.  Apply  by  sending 
Department  of  Army  Form  3433,  avail¬ 
able  at  U.S.  government  offices,  and  a 
resume.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  or  fax  us  for  one.  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  30  October  1992.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110. 

(Ph)  011-81-3-3401-8913. 

(Fax)  011-81-3-3403-5493. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  -  every  week! 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 
(2 1 2)  675-4380,  FAX  (2 1 2)  929- 1 259 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7.X  per  Une 

2  weeks-S6.15  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.3S  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weel(s-$4.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weel(-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  Une.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  ds  on  riddltlorKil  Hne  In  copy.  Count  ds  on  octditiorK3l  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  IRustrotions.  logos,  etc.,  on  clossified  o<^  charged 
the  ftallowlng  rates  per  column  Irtch.  per  Insaitlon:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times.  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times.  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: 


□  CLASSIFIED 


Amount  Enclosed;  $ 


EdHor  &  Publishor 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  6764380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AWARD-WINNING  daily  editor  with  flair 
for  design,  sales,  seeks  publisher  track 
with  progressive  chain  or  independent. 
NEWS,  4512  Lantern  Place,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  VA  22306. 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  publisher  with 
journalism  background  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  management  postion  with  weekly  or 
small  daily  where  quality  and  communi¬ 
ty  are  important.  John  W.  Coon,  400 
Hickory,  Springhill,  LA  71075.  (318) 
539-3939. 


PUBLISHER  of  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  commercial  printing  plant  can 
improve  your  bottom  line  and  enhance 
quality.  Will  relocate.  Any  Zorie  (815) 
844-5458.  Send  to  Box  6024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ENTREPRENEURIAL  weekly  newspa¬ 
per/shopper  pro  seeks  hands-on 
leadership  position.  Career  forte  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  I  have  the  ability  to 
increase  sales  even  in  tough  market. 
Excellent  motivator  and  trainer.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  relocate  to  south  Florida.  Send  to 
Box  6034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  seeking 
position  with  daily.  Will  consider  No.  2 
spot  or  other  position.  Prefer  Zones  1  or 
2.  Send  to  Box  6013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  East¬ 
ern  Zone  2.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment  to  suit  your 
economies.  (516)  588-2735. 


CONSULTING 


Female  circulation  director  seeking 
metro  experience.  Desire  a  dept,  mana¬ 
ger  position  in  a  150,000+  paper  in 
Zones  3  or  5.  Union  situation  desirable. 
I  have  10+  years  of  experience,  an 
excellent  track  record,  solid  references. 
Send  to  Box  6035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRIME  REPORTER  for  CA  daily  seeks 
Midwest  reporting  job.  Have  Master’s, 
awards,  7  years  experience.  (619) 
355-4617  or  (414)  643-0012.  Gary. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 


EXPERIENCED  outdoor  Writer,  Editor 
seeks  editorial  position  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Will  relocate.  Call  Mark 
(414)  334-4614. 


LEGAL  EDITOR  with  law  degrees  seeks 
job  covering  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Department  and  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies.  Send  to  Box  6033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  at  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  greater  challenges. 
This  “change  agent”  is  an  expert  on 
redesign,  typography,  color  use,  and 
technology  applications.  Reply  to 
Gerald  A.  Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct., 
Sterling,  IL  61081.  (815)  625-7549. 


MY  EMPLOYER  FOLDED,  but  my 
talents  haven’t.  I’ve  got  the  energy,  skill 
and  experience  to  plug  senior  opening 
on  your  news,  sports  or  features  staff.  I 
can  edit  with  the  best  and  groom  your 
young  reporters.  Prefer  medium  to  large 
daily,  Zones  1-3.  Bob,  (617) 
749-7813.  Messages:  (617) 
450-2879. _ 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
college  newspaper  and  radio  experience 
seeks  entry-level  news  or  sports  writer 
position  on  Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Michael  O’Connor,  329  Alexander, 
Elmhurst,  IL  60126.  (708)  832-8637. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2  plus 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position 
with  mid-sized  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Pat  at  (412)  836-0971. 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  Aggressive,  former 
minor  leaguer  (literally)  with  clips  from 
the  big-time,  looking  to  join  mid-sized 
or  major  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  (708) 
272-7544. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


FREELANCE 


LOS  ANGELES  THEATER  CRITIC  and 
celebrity  interviewer  with  all  the  right 
inside  connections,  wants  to  write  for 
you.  Candy  (310)  278-5785. 


Conceit  causes  more  conversation 
than  wit. 

Francois  de  La  Rochefoucauld 


;  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Mass  media  organizations  avoid  Supreme  Court 


By  F.  Dennis  Hale 

News  organizations  were  conspic¬ 
uously  absent  from  the  Supreme 
Court’s  docket  during  the  1991-92 
term  that  concluded  in  July. 

The  media  were  a  party  in  only  one 
of  the  nine  free  expression  cases  that 
the  court  decided  during  the  year. 

In  that  case,  Simon  &  Schuster  v. 
New  York  State  Crime  Victims  Board, 
the  book  publisher  won.  The  Court 
ruled  8-0  that  New  York’s  1977  “Son 
of  Sam’’  law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  law  required  that  income  from 
stories  about  crimes  written  by  con¬ 
victed  criminals  be  made  available  to 
victims  of  the  crime.  Justice  Anthony 
Kennedy  said  the  law  amounted  to 
“raw  censorship  based  on  content.” 

Two  media  organizations,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of  America 
and  the  Association  of  American  Pub¬ 
lishers,  filed  amicus  or  friends-of-the- 
court  briefs  in  support  of  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

Media  organizations  also  filed  am¬ 
icus  briefs  in  three  speech  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  in  1 99 1  -92,  and  speech 
rights  prevailed  in  each  case: 

•  The  New  York  Times,  Gannett  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  objected  to  the  “hate 
speech”  law  in  R.A.  V.  v.  St.  Paul.  The 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ordinance  barred 
cross  burning  and  other  acts  that 
aroused  anger  on  the  basis  of  race,  re¬ 
ligion  or  gender.  The  Court  ruled  9-0 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

•  The  same  three  media  organiza¬ 
tions,  joined  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  newspapers,  supported  reli¬ 
gious  pamphleteering  rights  in  Krish¬ 
na  V.  Lee.  The  Court  voted  5-4  that  the 
ban  on  pamphleteering  in  terminals 
of  New  York  City  airports  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  Justice  Sandra  O’Con¬ 
nor  wrote  that  pamphleteering  was 
compatible  with  the  multipurpose  en¬ 
vironment  of  airports,  noting  that  JFK 
Airport  even  had  two  branches  of 
Bloomingdale’s:  “The  Port  Author¬ 
ity  is  operating  a  shopping  mall  as  well 
as  an  airport.” 

The  Krishna  religious  organization 
won  the  right  to  distribute  leaflets  in 
airports;  but  the  group’s  right  to  so¬ 
licit  donations  was  rejected  6-3. 

•  Other  media  associations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Advertising 


(Hale  is  a  journalism  professor  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University  in 
Ohio.) 


Federation  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  were  amicus  par¬ 
ties  in  Morales  v.  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines.  The  court  ruled  5-3  that  the  1 97 8 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  prevented 
Texas  and  other  states  from  prohibit¬ 
ing  deceptive  airline  fare  advertising. 
States  could  not  require  airline  ads  to 
disclose  such  fare  limitations  as  day- 
of-week  or  time-of-day. 

Thus  speech  rights  prevailed  in  the 
one  case  in  which  the  media  were  a 
party  in  1991-92,  and  the  three  cases 
in  which  the  media  filed  amicus  briefs. 

The  fact  that  only  one,  or  11%,  of 
the  nine  free  expression  cases  directly 
involved  the  press  was  surprising. 
This  compared  with  42%  of  expres¬ 
sion  cases  during  the  previous  five 
years  of  the  Rehnquist  Court  (1986- 
1 99 1 ),  58%  while  Warren  Burger  was 
chief  justice  (1969-1986),  and  62% 
while  Earl  Warren  was  chief  justice 
(1953-1969). 

One  reason  that  media  parties  were 
absent  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
that  fewer  media  litigants  appealed  to 
the  court.  Comparing  1991-92  with 
the  average  for  the  previous  five  years : 

•  Libel  appeals  to  the  court  dropped 
37%  (27  to  17). 

•  Copyright  appeals  dropped  33% 
(12to  8). 

•  Privacy  appeals  dropped  78%  (9 
to  2). 

•  Fair  trial  appeals  dropped  86%  (7 
to  1). 

•  Advertising  appeals  dropped  38% 
(8  to  5). 

•  Other  speech  appeals  dropped 
39%  (28  to  17). 

•  Appeals  involving  broadcasting, 
obscenity  and  open  records  remained 
constant.  (Figures  are  based  on  ap¬ 
peals  classified  by  the  legal  reporting 
service.  United  States  Law  Week.) 

The  Supreme  Court  was  not  avoid¬ 
ing  free  expression  cases.  During  the 
past  year  it  reviewed  7.4%  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  cases  appealed  to  it,  the  same 
percentage  as  the  previous  five  years. 
This  exceeds  the  2.9%  acceptance  rate 
for  all  cases  appealed  to  the  court. 

Free  expression  advocates  won 
67 %  of  their  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1 99 1  -92.  This  compared  with 
a  dismal  36%  the  previous  year. 
Speech  advocates  prevailed  64%  of 
the  time  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  Rehnquist  Court,  48%  during  the 
17  years  oftheBurgerCourt,and73% 
during  the  16  years  of  the  Warren 
Court. 

The  nine  free  expression  cases  de¬ 


cided  by  the  Court  in  1991-92  was 
down  31%  from  the  13-case  average 
during  the  previous  five  years,  but  the 
overall  volume  of  cases  declined.  In 
1991-92  the  court  filed  only  110  writ¬ 
ten  opinions,  down  26%  from  a  mean 
of  149  opinions  during  the  previous 
five  years. 

V oting  this  past  year  provided  clues 
on  the  philosophies  of  the  two  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  appointees,  David  Souter 
and  Clarence  Thomas.  It  was  Thomas’ 
first  year  on  the  Court  and  Souter’ s 
second  year.  Souter  supported  speech 
rights  75%  of  the  time,  the  second 
highest  on  the  Court.  Thomas’  50% 
was  third  from  the  bottom. 

The  following  percentages  indicate 
how  often  members  of  the  1991-92 
Court  favored  speech  rights.  (For 
seven  judges  the  figures  are  based  on 
nine  cases.  For  Thomas  they  are  based 
on  six  cases,  and  for  Souter  they  are 
based  on  eight  cases.)  Figures  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  record  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  five  years: 

-John  Paul  Stevens  78%  (64%) 

-  David  Souter  75%  (46%) 

-Harry  Blackmun  67%  (66%) 

-  Sandra  O’Connor  67%  (48%) 

-  Anthony  Kennedy  56%  (49%) 

-  Byron  White  56%  (44%) 

-  Clarence  Thomas  50% 

-Antonin  Scalia  33%  (48%) 

-William  Rehnquist  22%  (29%) 

Thus  five  justices  —  Stevens,  Sou¬ 
ter,  O’Connor,  Kennedy  and  White  — 
provided  increased  support  for  ex¬ 
pression.  One  justice,  Blackmun,  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  strong  support  for 
speech,  and  two  justices,  Scalia  and 
Rehnquist,  provided  diminished  sup¬ 
port  for  expression. 

Rehnquist  and  Scalia  voted  identi¬ 
cally  on  eight  of  nine  expression 
cases,  and  Thomas  and  Scalia  voted 
together  on  five  of  the  six  cases  in 
which  they  both  participated.  O’  Con¬ 
nor  and  Kennedy  voted  identically  on 
eight  of  nine  cases. 

For  eight  of  the  nine  cases,  the  lib¬ 
eral  position  also  was  the  pro-ex¬ 
pression  position.  For  one  case. 
Morales  v.  Trans  World  Airlines,  the 
liberal  position  was  anti-expression 
and  favoring  the  right  of  states  to  reg¬ 
ulate  deceptive  advertising  of  air 
fares.  In  a  dissent  that  supported  state 
regulation.  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
wrote:  “The  airlines’  argument  is  es¬ 
sentially  that  airlines  must  engage  in 
price  discrimination  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  and  operate  efficiently.  A  mod- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  51) 
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In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 


on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directed  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 


special  pullout  section  in  the  November  7.  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  constructed  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  advice, 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached. 

will  interview  newspaper  personnel,  architects,  builders  and  equipment  vendors  ta 
find  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 
out  how  a  site  was  selected,  what  kind'of  financing  was  required,  what  unusual 
requirements  newspapers  had,  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  and  what  legal,  environmental 
and  political  considerations  there  are. 


tell  the  industry  your  success  story,  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83,000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in 
developing  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  improving  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  or  build  a  new  plant  is  a  very  important  and  costly  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible! 

place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 
Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
longer  you  are  going  to  have  to  wait4p  show  any  profits! 


Publication  Date:  November  7,  1992 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  October  23  Copy:  October  26 


New  York 

21 2 -675 *4380 


Chicago 


312-641 -0041 


Sales  Offices 

New  Orleans 

504-386-9673 


Los  Angeles 

213-382-6346 


San  Francisco 

415-421 -7950 
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What's  In  A  Name? 


Everythii^! 

Some  time  ago,  what  was  commonly  referred  our  name.  If  you're  one  of  the  many  newspapers 

to  as  the  over-the-counter  market  grew  and  that  correctly  use  the  Nasdaq  name  in  your  daily 

evolved  into  what  is  now  officially  called  The  stock  market  headlines,  banners,  body  copy  and 

Nasdaq  Stock  Market.  In  fact,  we've  grown  so  listings.  Thank  You!  If  you're  not,  it's  easy  to 

much  we're  now  the  second  largest  stock  market  change.  In  most  cases  it's  a  simple  switch  from 

in  America,  and  home  to  exciting,  fast  growing  OTC  to  Nasdaq.  If  you  have  any  questions 

companies  like  MCI,  Microsoft,  and  Lotus.  concerning  this  or  any  of  the  other  issues  relating 

We're  proud  of  the  services  we  provide  all  of  the  to  the  reporting  of  stock  market  news  in  general, 

companies  that  list  with  us.  We're  also  proud  of  just  call  Craig  Thompson  at  1-800-777-NASD. 


THE  NASDAQ  STOCK  MARKET 

NASDAq 

We've  also  commissioned  a  national  study  that  answers  some  of  your  questions  corweming 
your  readers'  interest  in  business  news  and  stock  listings  pages.  Cedi  us  for  a  copy  of  our  findings. 
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